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Near  the  end  of  the  line? 


Support  for  royal 
family  falls  below 
50pc  for  first  time 


Alan  Travis 

Home  Affairs  Editor 


SUPPORT  for  the 
royal  family  has 
slumped  below  50 
per  cent  for  the 
first  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  Guard- 
lan/ICM  poll  published  today, 
with  a growing  minority  be- 
lieving Britain  would  be  bet- 
ter off  without  the  monarchy. 

The  poll  also  shows  that  in 
time  solid  support  for  the 
royal  family  will  literally  “die 
out"  with  the  over -65s,  the 
only  age  group  to  show  a 
clear  majority  who  believe 
Britain  would  be  worse  off 
without  them. 

The  spectacular  fall  in  pop- 
ular support  for  the  royal 
family  — tumbling  from  70 
per  cent  three  years  ago  — 
reveals  the  damage  that  has 
been  inflicted  on  the  monar- 
chy’s reputation  by  the 
repeated  revelations  culmi- 
nating In  intense  speculation 
about  the  new  relationship 
between  Princess  Diana  and 
Dodi  Fayed,  son  of  the  Har- 
rods  chairman. 

But  the  poll  also  shows  that,  ; 
despite  the  open  warfare  be-  j 
tween  Diana  and  die  Prince  of ! 
Wales  on  the  world  public : 


relations  stage,  support  has 
grown  over  the  past  year  for 
the  prince  to  become  king  if 
he  marries  Camilla  Parker- 
Bowles.  There  is,  however, 
continuing  hostility  to  Prince 
Charles  naming  Gamma  as 
Queen. 

The  main  findings  show 
much  greater  uncertainty  and 
scepticism  now  among  the 
British  public  about  whether 
the  country  would  be  better 
or  worse  off  without  the  mon- 
archy than  three  years  ago, 
wben  1CM  last  the 

same  question. 

Solid  support  for  the  mon- 
archy held  up  from  1987  until 
1994  with  the  royal  family 
recording  positive  ratings 
above  70  per  cent  on  repeated 
ICM  polls. 

But  today's  survey  shorn 
that  its  reputation  has  suf- 
fered a body  blow,  with  the 
proportion  who  think  Britain 
would  be  worse  off  without 
them  falling  below  50  per  cent 
for  the  first  time  to  48  points. 

Significantly,  outright  hos- 
tility to  the  royal  femily  has 
grown  from  13  per  cent  a de- 
cade ago  to  30  per  cent  now. 

The  last  three  years  has 
also  sew  a jump  in  the  pro- 
portion of  people  who  say  that 
they  no  longer  know  whether 
the  monarchy  is  a good  thing 
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or  not,  from  five  points  to  21 
points. 

A look  at  the  age  break- 
down also  shows  that,  as  time 
goes  by,  public  attitudes  will 
move  towards  republicanism, 
mirroring  the  findings  of 
recent  opinion  surveys  in 
Australia  which  show  many 
young  people  view  the  royals 
as  an  irrelevance. 

The  figures  show  that  more 
18-  to  24-year-dds  now  think 
Britain  would  be  better  off 
without  the  monarchy  (36  per 
cent)  than  say  they  support 
the  royal  family  (34  per  cent). 
Only  among  the  over-65s  Is 
there  really  solid  support  for 
the  Queen,  with  the  approval 
ratings  at  56  per  cent  The 
proportion  of  those  who  say 
they  “don’t  know”  about  their 
views  on  the  royals  also  goes 
down  with  age. 

The  growing  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  monarchy  is  also 
reflected  to  the  results  when 
ICM  asked  if  people  thought 
the  royal  family  would  still  be 
here  in  10,  60  or  100  years’ 
time. 

Nearly  half  those  inter- 
viewed said  they  believed  the 
monarchy  was  doomed 
within  the  next  50  years,  air 
though  nearly  four  out  of  five 
believe  it  will  survive  the 
next  decade. 

The  ICM  poll  also  shows 
support  has  grown  over  the  ; 
past  year  for  Prince  Chari  rs 
to  become  king  if  be  marries  ! 
Mrs  Parker  Bowies,  with  55 
per  cent  saying  he  should 
take  fop  throne  compared 
with  44  per  cent  a year  ago. 
Outright  opposition  to  his  be- 
coming king  is  down  five 
points  to  40  per  cent 
- However,  those  saying  mar- 
riage to  Camilla  should  dis- 
qualify him  from  hia  tradi- 
tional role  as  the  Head  of  the 
Church  of  England  cm  his  ac- 
cession has  grown  from  19  per 
cent  to  26  per  cent 

People  appear  to  be  making 
up  their  minds  about  Prince 
Charles,  with  fewer  don’t 
knows  than  a year  ago  but 
there  is  continuing  outright 
hostility  to  Cam  Ola  being  rec- 
ognised as  queen,  with  more 
than  threequarters  of  the  pub- 
lic opposing  the  idea. 

The  tolerance  of  public  fig- 
ures who  have  admitted  adul- 
tery is  reflected  in  a more 
general  finding  in  the  ICM 
poll,  which  shows  that  a ma- 
jority of  people  think  that 
married  royals,  government 
ministers  and  MPs  should  not 
have  to  resign  if  they  are  dis- 
covered to  be  involved  with 
another  person. 

Only  such  behaviour  by 
vicars  and  priests  is  not  toler- 
ated by  the  public. 

The  ICM  poll  suggests  that 
Robin  -Cook  was  right 
recently  to  insist  that  the 
break-up  of  his  marriage 
should  not  affect  his  position 
as  Foreign  Secretary. 

Roughly  55  per  cent  felt  that. 
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Peter  Hethwtngton 


THE  Government  last 
night  promised  to  exam- 
ine new  research  into 
the  Thalidomide  drug  which 
may  suggest  the  disfiguring 
affects  of  the  sedative  can  be 
Inherited. 

As  an  action  group  claimed 
that  the  drug  has  jumped  the 
generation  barrier,  the  De- 
partment of  Health  said  it 
would  look  carefully  at  any 
new  evidence  which,  it  is 
claimed,  shows  that  Thalido- 
mide affects  human  DNA 
In  1961,  the  drug  was  found 
to  cause  birth  defects  when 
taken  by  pregnant  women. 
Children  were  bom  without 
limbs,  or  with  only  partial 
limbs,  and  many  suffered 
riamngp  to  internal  organs. 

So  Ear,  11  of  the  380  children 
bom  to  Thalidomide  victims 
in  Britain  have  been  found  to 
have  congenital  limb  defects. 

Victims,  convinced  their 
defects  have  been  passed  to 
the  next  generation,  yester- 
day called  for  meetings  with 
ministers  and  the  brewing 
giant  Guinness  — which 
bought  Distillers,  the  com- 
pany which  marketed  the 
drug  in  Britain  — to  press  for 
more  compensation. 

The  Thalidomide  Action 
Group  released  the  results  of 
research,  published  this 
month  In  an  obscure  scien- 
tific journal,  at  a news  confer- 
ence in  Liverpool 
The  study  was  carried  out 
in  Australia  by  William 
McBride,  who  first  warned 
the  world  about  Thalidomide 
30  years  ago,  and  molecular 
pathologist  Peter  Huang. 
They  have  carried  out 
research  on  rats  which  sug- 
gests that  Thalidomide  alters 
DNA  in  egg  and  sperm  cells. 

If  the  effects  are  proved,  it 
would  make  Thalidomide  the 
first  drug  to  jump  the  genera- 
tion barrier.  But  critics  say  the 
second  generation  deformities 
probably  have  other  causes. 

They  argue  that  Dr 
McBride  is  discredited  after 
falsifying  the  results  of  an- 
other drug  suspected  of  being 
dangerous  in  1982. 
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The  old  firm — Prince  William  on  his  first  day  at  Eton,  with  his  father,  the  Prince  of  Wales 


members  of  the  royal  family, 
government  ministers,  and 
MPs  were  not  bound  to  resign 
if  they  were  discovered  to 
have  been  involved  with 
somebody  other  than  their 
wife  or  husband.  However,  40  i 
per  cent  disapproved  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  thought  it 
warranted  resignation,  and 
for  those  aged  over  65  there 
were  clear  majorities  for 
resignation. 

Asked  about  married 


national  newspaper  editors 
becoming  involved  with 
somebody  other  than  their 
husband  or  wife,  78  per  cent 
of  the  public  said  they  should 
not  resign  in  such 
circumstances.  I 

The  poll  also  shows  i 
Labour's  opinion  poll  lead ! 
foiling  from  a record  38  points 
to  26  points  In  the  last  four 
weeks.  The  August  figures 
put  Labour  on  55  per  cent 
(down  6 points),  Conserve- 


Prescott  here:  I’m  in  charge,  so  they  tell  me 


At  ax  fiteUMMMi 
Rabucci  Smlthara 

IT  WAS  a technique  beloved 
of  Baroness  Thatcher  when 
she  was  Prime  Minister. 
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Dispense  with  dvfl  servants 
and  press  releases,  just  cell 

the  Radio  4 Today  programme 
direct  and  speak  unto  the 
nation. 

Fbr  the  first  time  since  she 

last  shared  her  thoughts  with 
listeners  — .about  the  Arme- 
nian earthquake  in  1968  — 
the  most  powerful  person  in 
the  land  yesterday  dialled  the 
programme:  John  Prescott, 
acting  PM,  on  the  apparently 
less-than-pressing  subject  of 
trainee  priests  in  Belgium. 

At  6.46am.  in  Ibis  car  on  his 
way  to  work,  Mr  Prescott 
heard  a report  on  how  a 
group  of  priests,  originally 
from  Africa  and  Asia,  had 
been  refused  visas  for  a short 
summer  trip  to  the  UK. 

"The  idea  is  just  so  ludi- 
crous that  these  men  should 

come  here,  get  lost,  then  reap- 
pear as  tobacconists  in 
Luton."  said  Father  Kit  Cun- 
ningham. of  St  Ethelreda’s, 
Hdbora,  in  central  London. 
‘■{The  authorities]  obviously 


Britain 


have  no  undexstanding  of  fl>» 
workings  of  the  Church  ami  it 
is  sheer  ignorance  cm  their 
part  and  bad  manners  and 
something  they  should  be 

acharpod  q£” 

Outraged  by  such  an  appar- 
ent tat*  of  had  mwwmnwi, 

and  possibly  because  his 
“minders”  had  not  got  out  of 
bed  yet,  the  Deputy  Prime 
■ Minister  picked  up  his  mobile 
and  rtnTipri  the  Today  pro- 
gramme asking  for  right  of 
reply. 

An  hour  later,  just  before 
the  8am  news,  he  was  given 
his  cbamn&-  “If  this  story  is 
right,  there  seems  to  be  a cer- 
tain amount  of  injustice. 
Quite  frankly,  I can’t  gee  why 
that  [the  refusal  of  entry] 
should  happen.  There  may  be 
good  reasons,  I don’t  know. 
AH  I can  say  is  that  I will  look 
at  the  facts. 

"There  might  be  a perfectly 
good  reason  but  Tm  not  yet 
satisfied  that  there  is,  so  I 
shall  ask  for  the  papers  this 


morning  to  see  if  there  Is  any- 
thing more  that  could  have 
been  done." 

And  so  be  set  the  ball  in 
motion.  The  Foreign  Office 
and  Home  Office  mart  in- 
formed as  civil  servants  raced 
to  discover  why  the  priests 
were  banned  from  Britain.  All 
of  a sudden,  the  decision  was 
“under  review”. 

At  noon  the  Foreign  Office 
released  a statement  saying 
file  British  consul  in  Brussels 

was  contacting  the  priests  to 
ask  for  more  information 
about  their  proposed  visit 

But  3.30pm  the  story  , 
changed  again,  leaving  egg  on 
the  Government’s  fees  and 
revealing  an  embarrassing 
lack  of  rammimicfltion  be- 
tween and  within  depart- 
ments. “The  Foreign  Office  in 
TAndoTi  asked  the  embassy  in 
Brussels  to  look  again  at 
these  decisions  at  the  end  of 
last  week.”  Now  the  decisions 
had  been  “under  urgent 
review"  for  at:  least  four  days. 


Finance 


Last  night  there  was  specu- 
lation at  Westminster  as  to 
why  Mr  Prescott  called  with- 
out checking  his  facts.  Per- 
haps it  was  an  intervention 
from  the  fop  before  the  party 
spin-doctors  had  time  to  wake 
up. 

Or  perhaps  it  was  an  in- 
tensely political  gesture  — a 

message  to  his  arch-rival  and 
Labour’s  spin  doctor-in-chief, 
Peter  Mandelson,  that  in 
Tony  Blair's  absence,  Mr 
Prescott  was  boss. 

Tbe  Deputy  Prime  Minis- 
ter must  be  feeling  the  heat,” 
said  Sir  Norman  Fowler, 
shadow  secretary  for  the  en- 
vironment, transport  and  the 
regions. 

“All  the  speculation  about 
Mr  Mandelson’s  role  has  obvi- 
ously. got  under  his  skin.  His 
intervention  on  behalf  of  a 
group  of  trainee  priests  is  a 
reminder  to  the  world  that  he 
is  nominally  in  charge  while 
the  Prime  Minister  is  cm  his 
holidays." 


Sport 


fives  on  29  per  cent  (up  6)  and 
Liberal  Democrats  un- 
changed on  12  per  cent 
□ ICM  interviewed  a random 
sample  of  1.211  adults  aged 
18+  by  telephone  on  August  8 
and  9.  Interviews  were  con- 
ducted across  the  country  and 
the  results  have  been 
weighted  to  the  profile  of  all 
adults. 

Labour  afips,  pass  5;  Leader 
comment  page  6 


TWo  die  as 
helicopter 
comes  down 


TWO  men  died  last  night 
when  a helicopter  crashed 
in  fianwa  in  north  Lanca- 
shire, narrowly  missing  a 
motorway,  village  and  holi- 
day caravans. 

Eyewitnesses  said  the  air- : 
craft  banked  to  the  right  and 
turned  three  in  the  air 
before  disintegrating  and 
plunging  into  a field  less  than 
200  yards  from  the  M6  near 
Junction  86  at  Caraforth. 

Local  resident  Tom  Holden 
said:  "There  was  a loud 
explosion  and  it  just  came 
down  out  of  the  sky  upside 
down  with  pieces  falling  offiL 
It  landed  between  my  home 
and  the  motorway.” 

Wreckage  was  scattered  over 
a wide  area  and  flip  main  rotor 
Made  dropped  cm  to  the  motor- 
way’s bard  shoulder.  More 
torn  to  page  3,  column  6 
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The  cover  of  Be  Here  Now.  A confident  amalgamation  of  Oasis’s  two  previous  albums,  it  hones  everything  recognised  as  the  band’s  trademarks 


Never  mind  the  bo***cks — here’s  the  heart  and  soul 


Review 


Idiotic  hooklines,  brazen  Beatles 
references,  clumsy  lyrics  and  raw 
vocals — Caroline  Sullivan  hails 
a typical  and  great  Oasis  album 


NOEL  Gallagher  is  often 
said  to  be  his  own  great- 
est admirer,  but  for 
once  the  Oasis  songwriter 
was  being  modest  when  he  de- 
scribed  the  forthcoming  third 
album  as  “more  pub-rock  bol- 
locks”. Pub-rock  perhaps,  in- 1 
sofar  as  Oasis  have  main- 
tained their  traditional 
guitar/bass/dnuns  trajec- 
tory. Bollocks?  Decidedly  not, 
unless  you  believe  that  guitar 
and  voice  inadequately  ex- 
press the  heart  and  souL 
Be  Here  Now  is  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  trilogy  begun  by 
Definitely  Maybe.  It  hones  to 
perfection  everything  now 


recognised  . as  Oasis  trade- 
marks: the  Idiotically  catchy 
hooklines,  often  brazenly 
drawing  an  the  Beaties;  Liam 
Gallagher's  raw  vocals,  a 
reminder  of  what  rock  is  sup- 
posed to  be  about;  the  clumsy 
lyrics  that  for  all  their  faults 
still  burrow  into  the  subcon- 
scious. When  250,000  sang 
along  to  Wanderwall  at  Kneb- 
worth,  how  many  were  wor- 
ried that  the  words  don't 
mpan  anything?  Noel  Gal- 
lagher may  not  be  up  to  Leu- 
nonlst  wordplay,  but  his 
memorable  catchphrases  — 
what  Is  a champagne  super- 
nova, anyway?  — are  the 


mark  of  a truly  populist  song- 
writer. 

If  Definitely  Maybe  was  the 
group  at  their  yob-rockln'est 
and  (What's  The  Story)  Morn- 
ing Glory?  revealed  a softer 
side.  Be  Here  Now  is  the  con- 
fident amalgamation  of  the 
two.  Now  at  home  with  the 
idea  of  strings,  horns  and  big 
juicy  Wonderwall-style  ar- 
rangements, Noel,  Liam  and 
Bonehead,  Paul  McGuigan 
and  Alan  White,  the  oft-over- 
looked Other  Three,  are  a 
band  fulfilling  their  early 
promise. 

The  sibling  rows  that 
I meant  the  album  took  six 
months  to  record,  compared 
with  Morning  Glory’s  two 
| weeks,  apparently  had  a posi- 
tive effect,  as  Be  Here  Now  i 
captures  Oasis  as  a united  | 
front  at  the  peak  of  their  pow- 
ers. They'd  have  to  be  to  I 
carry  off  a record  as  big  as  | 
this.  Be  Here  Now  is  mono- 
lithic, with  hardly  a track 
coming  in  at  under  six  min- 
utes and  All  Around  the 
World,  whose  exuberant 


chorus,  “It’s  gonna  be  okay”, 
is  curiously  moving,  docking 
in  at  nine. 

It's  also  monolithic  in  feel, 
the  guitars  screaming  up 
front,  bass  and  drums  laying 
dawn  a stomping  fbundarmn. 
Liam  In  fall  mad-ior-it  mode 
This  is  a group  that  have  put 
behind  them  the  foolishness 
of  the  past  year,  from  Liam’s 
American  tour  no-show  to 
Noel's  Vegas  wedding.  This 
time,  to  paraphrase  the  din- 
ton  campaign  team,  ifs  die 
music,  stupid. 

Be  here  now  starts  with  the 
single  DTou  Show  What  I 
Mean?,  which  opens  with  the 
sound  of  bomber  Jets  streak- 
ing past  If  s pleasant  to  imag- 
ine Noel  intending  them  as  a 
metaphor  for  the  band  con- 
quering the  few  bits  of  the 
globe  they’ve  missed.  It’s 
more  likely  he  just  fancied 
the  sound,  as  he  fancied  the 
trumpets,  violins  and  what- 
ever on  other  songs. 

He’s  not  one  for  cryptic 
messages  — if  Liam  ever 
faked  his  own  death,  it's  un- 


likely Nod  would  litter  songs 
with  Sgt  Pepper-esque 
“clues”.  That’s  the  hard- 
headed  Northerner  in  him, 
saying  what  he  means  and 
vice  versa.  You  don’t  have  to 
dig  too  deeply  to  work  oat 
that  Be  Here  Now  is  mostly 
about  how' the  band’s  lives 
have  changed  since  becoming 
the  biggest  thing  in  Spice 
Girldom. 

My  Big  Mouth,  the  indus- 
trial strength  rocker 
following  D'You  Enow,  Is 
Nod  reflecting  on  the  trouble 
caused  by  his  habit  of  mouth- 
ing off  about  drugs  etc.  Still, 
he  muses,  “these  shoes  keep 
me  walking  down  a long  and 
winding  road  bade  to  you”. 

You’ll  have  noticed  that 
'long  and  winding"  Beafie 
reference.  Ifs  the  first,  but 
certainly  not  the  last,  time 
our  Pah  friendspop  up.  “Get 
on  the  belter  skelter,”  runs 
the  psychedelic  Fade  In-Out, 
while  they  go  for  all-oat  trib- 
ute on  the  title  track,  T.iam 
drawling  “Sing  a song  for  me, 
one  from  Let  It  Be.” 


Skipping  forward,  past  the 
surprising  jazz  coda  on  the 
Noel-sung  Magic  Pie  and 
r.iam  at  bis  snottiest  as  he 
pronounces  knows  “now-wo- 
wose”  on  Stand  By  Me,  comes 
a little  R&B  stormer,  The  Girl  I 
in  the  Dirty  Shirt  A love  song 
to  Mrs  Nod,  it  contains  the 
i hand's  most  touching  couplet 1 
even  “The  girl  in  file  dirty 
shirt/Enows  just  what  she's  - 
l worth  tome."  1 

Be  Here  Now  validates 
most  if  not  all  of  the 
Gallaghers’  boasts  about  their 
greatness.  It’s  not  an 
especially  original  work,  but 
it  proves  that  old  sounds 
can  yield  new  meanings  if 
pasted  together  cunningly 
enough. 

It  also  shows  Liam  to  be 
this  country’s  best  rock  vocal- 
ist, gifted  with  Lennon’s  arro- 
gance and  Van  Morrison's 
soulfulness.  Far  from  being 
the  “footnote"  predicted  a 
year  ago  by  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph. Oasis  are  writing  the 
history  of  1990s  pop  to  suit 
themselves. 


Newspaper  cam- 
paigns "outing”  con- 
victed paedophiles 
are  likely  to  end 
under  new  Home  Office 
guidelines  on  the  dlsclosme 
of  information  from  the 

National  Sex  Offenders  Regis- 
ter which  cones  into  force 
next  month,  the  Home  Office 
Minister,  Alun  said 

yesterday. 

The  new  guidelines  pub- 
lished yesterday  give  police 
the  power  to  warn  bead- 
teachers,  youth  group  and 
playgroup  leaders,  and  local 
child  protection  agencies, 
that  a convicted  sex  offender 
has  moved  Into  their  area. 

But  the  Home  Office  has  not 
given  police  the  power  to  gen- 
erally broadcast  the  names 
and  addresses  of  convicted 
sex  offenders  unless  a profes- 
sional risk  assessment  says 
this  is  necessary  to  protect 
children.  The  guidelines  say 
that  members  of  the  public 
can  only  be  told  in  excep- 
tional circumstances. 

Some  of  the  pressure  for  the 
new  guidelines  has  come 
from  the  “scattergun"  release 
of  information  about  con- 
victed paedophiles  by  individ- 
ual police  forces  to  local 
newspapers  and  media,  who 
have  then  mounted  cam- 
paigns "outing”  the  offenders, 
sometimes  with  tragic 1 
results. 

Ministers  yesterday  said  I 
they  were  trying  to  keep  a 1 
chebk  on  where  sex  offenders 
lived  while  allowing  them  the 
rhanr*  to  mend  their  ways  in 
the  comxmmtiy. 

"The  general  release  of  in- 
formation has  big  dangers  in 
it  That  is  the  advice  from  the 
police  and  the  child  protec- 
tion agencies,”  said  Mr 
Michael. 

‘The  danger  has  been  high- 
lighted in  one  or  two  cases 
where  an  individual  has  been 
wrongly  identified  as  a paedo- 
phile and  then  attacked.  The 
fact  that  sometimes  somebody 
who  is  regarded  as  a danger 
to  the  public  has  disappeared 
completely  from  sight  may 
even  pos$~an  even  greater 

danger  fti  ehiMren, 


“What  we  want  Is  forperafe 
who  have  committed  paedo- 
phile offences  and  who  poke  a 
risk  to  children  to  taow  that 
the  police  know  where  they 
are,  and  that  appropriate 
measures  are  being  taka'  to 
Stop  them  reoffending  and 
that  the  public  have  that  con- 
fidence. The  reason  there 
have  been  vigilante  attacks  b 
that  the  public  have  felt 'that 
children  are  not  being  pro- 
tected. This  is  a measure 
which  win  provide  that  confi- 
dence.’’ said  the  minister. 

Zt  is  expected  that  5,000 
narrxx  wfll  be  held  on  the 
National  Sex  Offenders  Regis- 
ter when  it  becomes  opera- 
tional on  September  l with  a 
further  3^00  names  added 
each  year.  Although  the  ma- 
jority will  be  paedophiles,  the 
register  also  covers  convicted 
rapists  and  those  convicted  of 
other  sex  crimes,  including 
indecency  between  men  and 
possessing  indecent  photo- 
graphs of  children. 

I The  guidelines  say  there 
should  be  general  policy  of 

I confidentiality  and  each  deci- 
sion to  make  an  exception  has 


to  be  Justified  on  the  basis  of 
the  likely  harm  which  might 
be  caused  by  keeping  the  in- 
formation secret  The  Home 
Office  also  reminds  police 
there  Is  a risk  of  legal  action 
by  an  offender,  under  the  data 
protection  lavra  or  the  law  at 
libel,  if  they  make  a decision 
to  disclose  which  cannot  be 
justified  in  court. 

The  new  guidelines  were 
welcomed  yesterday  by 
police,  probation  officers  and 
child  protection  charities. 
Tony  Butler,  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Chief  Police  Officers, 
said  the  "case  by  case”  ap- 
proach was  essential.  “There 
are  understandable  pressures 
for  the  general  public  to  be 
made  more  aware  in  these 
cases,  but  any  action  must  be 
taken  in  such  a way  as  to  add 
to  that  protection,  rather  than 
endangering  It" 

Harry  Fletcher,  of  the 
National  Association  of  Pro- 
bation Officers,  welcomed  the 
register  but  warned  It  was 
limited.  Recent  research  had 
estimated  there  were  110,000 
men  in  Tfagfagd  and  Wales 
who  had  committed  a child 
sex  offence. 


Cases  that  provoked  concern 


Killings  raise  spectre  of  sinister  force 


Nelson  Mandela  has  little  doubt 
who  is  behind  black-on-black 
violence  in  Kwazulu-Natal 


Suzanne  Daley 
In  Nlagoda,  South  Africa 


IN  THE  cold,  dewy  morn- 
ing, the  women  of  Magoda 
village  gathered  round  a 
mud  house,  just  outside 
the  police  tape  cordoning  off 
the  crime  scene.  They 
watched,  whispering  softly  to 
each  other,  as  the  officers 
picked  up  used  rifle  shells 
and  took  pictures. 

Inside  the  one-room  house 
decorated  with  African 
National  Congress  posters 
were  the  bodies  of  two  young 
people  sprawled  on  the  floor, 
shot  in  the  head  the  night 
before. 

Outside,  a feared  local  war- 
lord, Sifiso  Nkabinde,  was  in 
control.  He  wanted  the  press 
there  before  the  bodies  were 
removed,  so  the  police  waited. 

Practically  everyone 
around  here  — Mr  Nkabinde. 
the  police,  friends  of  the  vic- 
tim — is  under  suspicion,  if 
not  for  this  murder,  then  for 
previous  ones.  The  cycle  of 
revenge,  of  killing  begetting 
irin'mgr  that  has  long  consti- 
tuted political  discourse  in 
KwaZulu-Natal  province 
seemed  to  be  abating  last  year 
but  has  begun  again  In  ear- 
nest in  recent  months. 

It  is  not  just  fiie  violence 
that  has  attracted  attention 
this  time,  but  the  question  of 
who  may  be  behind  It  The 
killings  have  revived  fears 
that  South  Africa’s  sinister 
“third  force"  — a presumably 
white-led,  rightwing  group 
dedicated  to  fomenting  black- 
on-black  violence  to  prove 
blacks  are  too  violent  to  be 


trusted  with  government  — Is 
still  at  work. 

President  Nelson  Mandela 
has  made  it  clear  be  has  little 
doubt  about  that  At  a funeral 
on  August  3 for  five  others 
who  were  killed  in  Magoda 
last  month,  Mr  Mandela  said 
the  deaths  proved  the  exis- 
tence of  an  organised  effort  to 
undermine  South  Africa’s 
fledgling  democracy . 

| “We  are  not  dealing  here 
with  an  individual  or  Just  a 
small  group  of  criminals,"  he  I 
told  hundreds  of  villagers  as- 1 
sembled  on  a hillside. 

“We  are  dealing  with  expe- 
rienced political  criminals  in 
command  of  huge  resources 
— finances,  weaponry,  com- 
munications networks  and 
connections  at  key  positions." 
be  said.  “We  are  dealing  with 
a highly  co-ordinated  net- 
work of  people  deployed  in 
state  organs,  such  as  the 
army  and  police.” 

Mr  Mandela  promised  ar- 
rests and  called  on  the  police 
and  army  to  turn  in  the  rotten 
apples  in  their  midst  Appeal- 
ing directly  to  members  of  the 
security  forces,  be  asked  for 
information  about  events 
leading  up  to  the  five  killings 
on  July  22. 

“We  want  to  know  why  and 
who  decided  to  withdraw  the 
security  forces,  especially  the 
soldiers,  from  this  area  on  the 
day  of  the  massacre,"  he  said. 

Testimony  from  court  cases 
and  statements  to  the  Troth 
and  Reconciliation  Cominis- 
! sion  — which  Is  investigating 
apartheid-era  atrocities  — 
build  up  a picture  of  rautt 
I third  force  activity  In  the 
province,  in  which  the  former 


Violence  between  Zulus  and  the  ANC  was  encouraged  during  apartheid  PHortxswm  doim  m=phk 


National  Party  government 
instigated  black-on-black 
violence. 

National  Party  officials  i 
have  admitted  that  there  was 
a slush  fond,  authorised  at  I 
cabinet  level,  to  support  the  | 
ANC'b  arch  enemy  in  the 
province,  the  Zulu-based  In- 1 
katha  Freedom  Party  of  Chief  | 

Mangosuthu  ButhelezL 

Police  officers  have  testi- 
fied that  they  followed  orders 

from  top  government  minis- 
ters when  they  supplied 
weapons  and  support  to  In- 
katha  members  bent  on  assas- 
sinating ANC  activists. 

Many  experts  on  KwaZulu- 
Natal  believe  that  remnants 
of  a third  force  survive,  even 
though  apartheid  has  been 
dismantled  and  such  activi- 
ties are  no  longer  sanctioned 


by  the  government  or 
National  Party.  The  experts 
point  to  file  gunrunning  and 
paramilitary  training  that , 
continues  unhindered  by  the 
security  forces. 

“Either  they  are  grossly  in- 1 
competent  or  key  members  of 
both,  the  police  and  the  army 
are  continuing  their  well-es- 
tablished destabilisation 
strategies,"  said  Mary  de 
Haas,  a social  anthropologist 
at  the  University  of  NataL 
She  believes  the  latter. 

Certainly  the  locals  believe 
they  are  caught  up  in  a larger 
game  backed  by  white  extrem- 
ists. In  the  last  few  weeks, 
they  say,  they  have  been  going 
to  bed  early,  switching  off 
lights  and  radios  so  that  the 
killers  cannot  find  their  huts 
in  the  dark. 


The  problems  fa  Magoda 
and  other  villages  around 
Richmond,  a town  about 
40  miles  south  of  Pietermar- 
itzburg, began  four  months 
ago  when  the  ANC  announced 
the  expulsion  of  Mr  Nkabinde 
from  the  party.  ANC  officials 
said  they  had  proof  that  he 
had  been  a police  spy  under 
the  former  government  and 
was  stiH  operating  as  one. 

They  did  not  make  their 
evidence  public,  but  news- 
papers reported  that  leaked 
police  documents  showed  that 
Mr  Nkabinde,  under  the  code 
name  Derek  None,  was  paid 
Up  to  £150  for  reports  on  ANC 
activities  and  to  instigate 
violence. 

Mr  Nkabinde,  who'  bad 
been  the  chairman  of  the 
ANC  fa  the  Pietermaritzburg  | 


area,  denied  the  charges  and 
attributed  his  removal  to 
rivalry. 

Mr  Nkabinde  bad  risen  to 
prominence  as  the  lieutenant 
of  one  of  the  ANCs  fiercest 
warlords,  Harry  Gwala,  who 
died  in  1996  but  was  widely 
thought  to  have  created  and 
led  some  of  the  ANC’s  most 
effective  hit  squads.  Mr  Nka- 
bfade  is  thought  to  have 
token  over  this  role. 

Within  days  of  his  expul- 
sion, the  violence  began.  The 
first  to  die,  the  deputy  mayor 
of  Richmond,  Rodney  van  der 
Byi,  was  gunned  down  outside 
his  house.  All  five  members 
of  Richmond  town  council  had 
resigned  in  a show  erf  support 
for  Mr  Nkabinde,  himself  a 
former  mayor.  Only  the  cur- 
rent mayor,  now  under  24- 
hour  protection,  and  van  der 
Byl  had  not  Joined  them. 

Last  month,  with  hundreds 
of  extra  soldiers  deployed  in 
the  area,  new  local  elections 
were  held.  Residents  say  that 
Mr  Nkabinde,  who  Had  Joined 
the  National  Consultative 
Forum  — a new  political 
! party  headed  by  another  ex- 
pelled ANC  member,  Bantu 
Holomisa  — told  villagers 
, they  would  be  killed  if  they 
did  not  vote  for  him.  Despite 
this,  the  ANC  won  four  of  the 
five  council  seats.  Mr  Nka- 
binde won  only  about  40  votes 
fa  bis  own  district;  his  ANC 
opponent  won  more  than  TOO. 

Victory  was  brief.  Hoars 
after  the  results  were  an- 
nounced on  July  21,  two  of  the 

new  councillors  and  three 
ANC  activists  were  dragged 
from  their  homes  and  riddled 
with  bullets.  Army  patrols 
had  been  called  off  that  night 
Locals  say  Mr  Nkabinde  was 
seen  riding  into  the  area  In  a 
police  van  hours  before  the 
killings. — New  York  Times. 


□ HOWARD  HUGHES,  a 
3l-year-old  odd  job  man 
known  to  be  an  active  pae- 
dophile, raped  and  stran- 
gled seven-year-old  Sophie 
Hook  after  abducting  her 
from  her  uncle's  gardenia 
Llandudno.  North  Wales,  in 
July  1995.  Hughes  was 
given  three  consecutive  life 
sentences.  Sophie’s  parents 
called  for  local  residents  to 
he  told  about  offenders  to 
prevent  similar  tragedies. 

□ RAY  VERDON,  aged  63.  a 
convicted  sex  offender  who 
was  given  a council  home 
only  yards  from  a nursery 
school  and  half  a mile  from 
bi«  victim’s  home  on  hi« 
release  from,  prison,  was 
named  by  the  Daily  Mirror. 
Vernon  denied  he  was  a 
paedophile  or  that  he  went 
out  looking  for  children. 

□ GEORGE  TAYLOR,  a 58- 
year-old  convicted  sex  of- 
fender, was  hounded  out  of 
Ms  home  an  a Birmingham 
council  estate  in  January 
1997  after  a local  official 
revealed  his  background  to 
residents. 

P GRAHAM  SBDDON,  a 43- 


year-old  paedophile  with 
several  convictions,  was 
named  by  the  police  as  an 
“Incredibly  dangerous 
man”  after  being  detained 
inHuyton.  Merseyside,  ear- 
lier this  year.  He  was  carry- 
ing a bag  containing  toys, 
and  by  his  own  admission 
I was  on  the  look-out  for  a 
child.  Police  worried  that 
without  naming  him  they 
could  not  detain  him  until 
he  committed  an  offence. 

□ ADRIAN  STARK,  aged 
33.  a public  school  music 
teacher,  was  found  dead  in 
the  sea  near  Beachy  Head. 
East  Sussex,  last  week  after 
being  named  nationally  on 
television  as  having  been 
charged  with  possessing 
child  pornography. 

□ THE  UNOFFICIAL 
CHILD  PROTECTION  UNIT 
formed  by  "angry  dads”  in 
Teigxunonth,  Devon,  has 
“savagely  beaten”  a con- 
victed sex  offender  and 
threatens  more  attacks, 
claiming  that  only  physical 
action  can  protect  their 
children.  Police  said  they 
would  prosecute  the  group. 
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Family  at  war 


NEWS  3 


JOE  KENNEDY:  aged  44;  son  of  Bobby  and  Ethel.  Started  Citizens  Energy 
Corporation,  a socially  responsible  fowl  company;  elected  to  Congress  1987 
despite  accident  In  1973  in  which  he  roDed  a Jeep,  paralyzing  woman 
passenger.  First  marriage  annulled  after  12  years;  second  wife  Beth  Kelly. 


JOHN  F KENNEDY:  son  of  JFK  wd  Jackie;  aged  37, 
trained  as  lawyer,  now  part  owner  and  editor  of 
George  magazine.  Previous  girlfriends  include 
Darryl  Hannah;  married  Carolyn  Bessette  last  year 


MICHAEL  KENNEDY:  Son  of  Bobby  and  Ethel;  aged  39;  took  over  at  CEC  when 
Joe  made  Congress;  founded  Stop  Handgun  Violence  campaign,  married  Vicki 
Gifford,  daughter  of  sportscaster  Frank  Gifford.  Recently  separated,  narrowly 
avoided  police  charges  after  babysitter  refused  to  give  evidence  against  him 


J FK  Jr  rounds  on  errant  cousins 


The  closed  ranks  of  the  Kennedy 
clan  have  been  blown  open  by  a 
public  reprimand  for  its  bad  boys 


Joanna  Coles  In  Now  York 


Carotins  Souvier 
jUmwdy. 
t957- 


"John  Junior”  • 
Kennedy 

I960- 
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Carolyn  Bsasatt* . 
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I T IS  the  code  the 
Ranhedys,  to  circle  the 
.wagons  against  outside 
attack  and  refuse  to  con- 
demn fiamflymembers.m 
public.  But  now  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Junior  — dubbed  the 
world's  most  eligible  bachelor 
until  his  sudden  marriage 
last  year  — has  astounded 
New  York  with  a virulent 
attack  on  the  conduct  of  two 
of  his  cousins. 

. 'What  makes  the  comments, 
made  in  a column  in  his  polit- 
ical magazine,  George,  partic- 
ularly odd  is  that  the  only  son 
of  the  assassinated  president 
has  always  scrupulously 
maintained  his  privacy.  It  is 
no  secret  that  his  wife,  Caro- 
lyn Bessette  , a former  PR  for 
Calvin  Klein,  has  found  the 
media  obsession  hard  to  cope 
with.  Since  their  wedding  last 
year,  the  press  has  been  full 
of  rumours  that  she  was 
either  anorexic,  pregnant  or 
both. 

In  bis  editor's  letter,  John 
Kennedy  says  his  cousins 


Joseph  and  Michael,  sons  of 
Bobby  Kennedy,  also  assassi- 
nated, have  become. “poster 
boys  for  had  behaviour”,  and 
that  perhaps  they  deserved  it 
“To  whom  much  is  given, 
-much  is  expected,  right?”  he 
writes. 

Not  that  he  appears  to  he 
beyond  temptation  himsaif. 
The  column  is  accompanied 
by  a photograph  of  him  naked 
from  the  waist  up  and  staring 
longingly  at  a dangling  apple- 


Caffeine  could  be  clue  to 
bowel  cancer  treatment 


Chris  MUdfl 

Medical  Correspondent 


THE  main  ingredient  in 
coffee  could  help  scien- 
tists find  a new  treat- 
ment for  Britain's  second 
most  deadly  cancer, 
researchers  say  today.  Sci- 
entists from  the  Cancer 
Research  Campaign  have 
found  in  laboratory  tests 
that  caffeine  can  improve 
the  effects  of  radiotherapy 
for  bowel  cancer. 

The  test  tube  results  sug- 
gested that  caffeine  -could 
improve  the  effectiveness 
of  radkratberapy  on  bowel 
cancer  cells  by  150  per  cent 
Bat  the  researchers,  from 
Bristol  University,  caution 
that  coffee  Itself  copW  not 
be  seen  as  a treatment  for 
cancer,  because  the  amount 
of  caffeine  needed  to  pro- 
duce the  necessary  effect 
would  be  toxic. 

. The  team  is  experiment- 
ing with  other  caffeine-ilk© 


chemicals  to  see  if  they  can' 
produce  the  same  effect 
without  the  toxicity.  If  they 
are  successful,  the 
researchers  hope  that  trials 
with  an  alternative  “cof- 
fee” chemical  could  start 
within  3 8 months. 

The  work,  published  in 
the  medical  Journal  Clini- 
cal Cancer  Research,  has 
been  carried  out  by  TJm 
Bracey  and  Chris  Paras- 
keva  and  colleagues,  from 
the  CRC’s  colorectal 
tumour  biology1  research 
group  at  Bristol. 

“We  are  vary  excited  by 
this  discovery  because  it  is 
the  first  time  that  caffeine 
has  been  shown  to  be 
effective  in  radiotherapy 
treatment  on  human  bowel 
cancer  cells,"  said  Dr  Bra- 
cey. 

Surgery  is  the  main  treat- 
ment for  bowel  cancer, 
though  radiotherapy  and 
chemotherapy  are  also 
used.  But  the  main  problem 
with  these  is  that  the  can- 


cer -cells  are  resistant  to 
them.  Normally  the  treat- 
ments work  by  damaging 
tfceJDNA  of  cancer  cells 
which  triggers  their  self-de- 
struct mechanism.  How- 
ever, bowel  cancer  cells  can 
repair  their  DNA  and  avoid 
self-destructing. 

..  The  CRC  team  have  found 
that  when  caffeine  is  added 
to  bowel  cancer  cells  imme- 
diately after  they  undergo 
radiotherapy,  it  stops  the 
cells  from  repairing  the 
damage.  The  tests  showed 
that  caffeine  encouraged 
more  bowel  cancer  cells  to 
self-destruct  . . 

Gordon  Me  Vie,  CRC  di- 
rector general,  said:  “New 
ways  of  treating  bowel  can- 
cer are  needed  because  only 
about  four  in  10  patients 
survive  for  five  years  after 
diagnosis.11 

Bowel  cancer  is  Britain's 
second  most  deadly  cancer 
after  lung  cancer,  killing 
more  than  19,000  people 
each  year. 


It  begins:  “I  have  learned  a 
lot  about  temptation  recently. 
But  that  doesn't  make  me  de- 
sire any  less.  If  anything,  to 
be  reminded  of  the  possible 
perils  of  succumbing  to 
what’s  forbidden  only  makes 
it  more  alluring.  But  while 
Tm  playing  Hamlet  with  my 
willpower  (Should  I or 
Shouldn't  1?)  there's  always 
the  distraction  of  gawking  at 
the  travails  of  those  who  sim- 
ply couldn't  resist  We  can  all 
gather  like  urchins  at  a hang- 
ing to  watch  those  poor  souls 
who  took  a chance  on  fantasy 
and  fame  up  empty-handed.” 

He  goes  on  to  explain  that 
the  “poor  souls”  include  his 


Two  die  as 
helicopter 
comes  down 

continued  from  page  1 
fhan  20  firefighters  fought  the 
blaze.  Police,  trying  to  trace 
the  helicopter’s  route,  said 
they  believed  It  was  based  in 
South  Yorkshire. 

Sarah  Mason,  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Nether  Keflett.  said 
she  did  not  bear  an  explosion. 
“There  was  a very  loud  thud 
when  it  fell.  The  blades 
started  to  come  off  and  it  Just 
went  straight  down.” 

Barry  Humpage  was  one  of 
one  of  many  villagers  who 
rushed  to  help.  “I  heard  the 
crash  and  I went  to  see  if  I 
could  do  anything.  There 
were  already  loads  of  people 
there.  Near  enough  the  whole 
village  turned  out  to  see  if 
they  could  help,”  he  said. 

'The  helicopter  was  just  a 
ball  of  flame  when  I saw  it 
from  the  top  of  the  field. 
There  was  a man  with  a fire 
extinguisher  who  was  trying 
to  put  out  the  flames.  I think 
there  was  one  person  who 
was  thrown  clear  of  the  hell- 
copter  but  there  was  someone 
else  in  the  -cockpit  People 
were  trying  to  get  him  out” 


cousins,  whose  extracurricu- 
lar activities  have  ensured  co- 
pious press  coverage.  Michael 
has  been  accused  of  having  an 
affair  with  a teenage  baby-sit- 
ter and  has  split  with  his 
wife.  Joseph,  hoping  to  run 
for  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts. has  infuriated  .his  ex- 
wife,  Sheila  Rauch,.,  by  per- 
suading the  Vatican  to  grant 
an  annulment 
She  duly  wrote  Shattered 
Faith,  a book  in  which  she 
revealed  that  her  ex-husband 
had  petitioned  the  Pope  an 
the  grounds  that  he  had 


Tnrired  “due  discretion”  in 
marrying  a Protestant  The  at- 
tendant publicity  led  Joseph 
to  publicly  apologise  for  the 
divorce. 

“Tve  seen  the  cycle  up  close 
in  file  past  year,”  John  con- 
tinues. “Two  members  of  my 
family  chased  an  idealised  al- 
ternative to  their  life.  One  left 
behind  an  embittered  wife, 
and  an  other — In  what  looked 
like  a hedge  against  mortality 
— fell  in  love  with  youth  and 
surrendered  his  judgment  in 
the  process. 

“Both  became  poster  boys 


for  bad  behaviour.  Perhaps 
they  deserved  it.  Perhaps 
they  should  have  known  bet- 
ter. To  whom  much  is  given, 
much  is  expected,  right? 
Since  when  did  someone  need 
to  apologise  on  television  for 
getting  divorced?" 

The  column  ends  on  an 
oblique  note.  After  recom- 
mending an  article  on  20  pio- 
neering women,  he  concludes 
that  the  women  appear  strong 
because  “they  have  each 
stepped  outside  the  well  trod- 
den middle  path  because  the 
rest  of  us  are  in  the  way,  and 


frankly,  they  don’t  care  what 
we  think.  And  in  so  doing, 
they  make  us  feel . . . tempted 
to  do  the  same." 

Reaction  to  the  column  was 
mixed,  with  some  observers 
saying  he  was  simply  rushing 
in  on  his  name  to  promote 
George,  which  claims  a circu- 
lation of  around  400,000. 

While  Michael  was  unavail- 
able for  comment,  Joseph 
said:  T guess  my  first  reac- 
tion is  ‘Ask  not  what  you  can 
do  for  your  cousin,  but  what 
you  can  do  for  bis 
magazine’.” 


Early  Learning  Centre 


monster 


ENDS  SATURDAY  16th 

Hurry  now  to  your  nearest  Early  Learning  Centre 


Chop  Square  is  what  ordinary  Saudis  call  the  place 
in  every  major  town  where  each  week  two  or  three 
people,  usually  foreigners,  end  their  lives  in  the 
public  spectacle  of  a beheading. 

Awaiting  the  verdict — Kathy  Evans  reports  
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4 BRITAIN 

‘You  can’t 
expect 
people  to 
give  up 
careers, 
pensions, 
and 

savings 
to  become 
carers, 
then  make 
them  worry 
about  a 
roof  over 
their 
heads’ 


me  Quanflan  Tuesday  August  12 1997 


Full-time  carers  Kelvin  and 
Jayne  HalJoran,  whose  DSS 
mortgage  aid  leaves  them 
£50  a month  short 

PHOTOOflAPH:  GUY  NEWMAN 


Red  letter 


Carers  facing  mortgage  rate  ‘pincer5 


David  Brindle,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 


RISING  mortgage 

rates  and  conver- 
sions of  building 
societies  into  banks 
are  leaving  out  of  pocket 
thousands  of  people  who  have 
their  mortgage  interest  paid 
by  social  security. 

Many  of  those  caught  by  the 
pincer  effect  of  the  two  trends 
are  carers  who  have  given  up 
work  to  look  after  disabled  or 
elderly  family  members. 

The  problem  lies  in  the  sys- 
tem used  by  the  Department 
of  Social  Security  to  calculate 
a standard  interest  rate.  It 
was  introduced  in  1995  after 
widespread  criticism  of  the 
previous  system,  which 
sought  to  reimburse  each 
claimant’s  rate  individually. 
Under  the  current  method. 


the  standard  rate  is  the  aver- 
age of  those  charged  by  the 
top  20  building  societies,  as 
monitored  monthly  by  the 
Bank  of  England.  When  this 
average  moves  0.25  per  cent 
either  way,  the  DSS  adjusts 
the  standard  rate  by  means  of 
a statutory  regulation.  The 
process  takes  several  weeks. 

The  pattern  of  rising  inter- 
est rates,  with  four  increases 
since  the  general  election,  bas 
exposed  the  full  effect  of  the 
lag  in  the  process.  In  addition, 
the  top  20  remaining  budding 
societies  have  grown  increas- 
ingly unrepresentative  of 
lenders'  rates. 

The  standard  rate  in  pay- 
ment by  the  DSS  is  12  per 
cent  but  all  the  newly-con- 
verted banks  are  charging  8JZ 
per  cent  and  even  building 
societies  are  charging  more 
than  the  department  pays. 

Citizen's  Advice  Bureaux 


say  the  issue  has  become  the 
most  common  social  security 
problem  they  encounter,  with 
some  people  teeing  reposses- 
sion because  they  cannot 
mairA  up  shorttells  in  their  in- 
terest  payments. 

Liz  Phelps,  social  policy  of- 
ficer for  toe  National  Associa- 
tion of  Citizen's  Advice 
Bureaux,  said:  “It  can  be  a di- 
saster if  you  are  trying  to 
budget  an  a low  income.  This 
is  a growing  problem  that  def- 
initely needs  review." 

According  to  latest  figures, 
313,000  people  have  their 
mortgage  interest  paid 
through  income  support  bene- 
fit Those  receiving  such  pay- 
ments when  the  new  system 
came  in  were  assured  they 
would  be  nnafferted,  but  even 
this  has  caused  problems. 

Ms  Phelps  said  people  pay- 
ing a higher  than  standard  in- 
terest rate  bad  found  the  dif- 


ference was  made  up  fully  at 
first,  but  was  eroded  when  the 
rate  fell  and  then  rose  again. 

As  a result  of  these  and 
other  pitfalls,  cases  reported 
by  CABs  Include  a Stafford- 
shire couple  with  a shortfall 
of  almost  £9  a week.  Their  in- 
terest rate  was  almost  ll  per 
cent  when  the  DSS  was  pay- 
ing less  than  72  per  cent  A 
woman  in  Leicestershire 
found  she  was  short  by  £80  a 
month,  and  a lone  parent  in 
Berkshire  was  facing  repos- 
session because  her  interest 
rate  was  20  per  cent 

A DSS  spokesman  pointed 
out  that  the  lag  benefited 
people  when  mortgage  rates 
were  falling.  He  said  com- 
plaints were  being  investi- 
gated, adding:  “Research  is 
being  done  by  us  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  Mortgage  Lenders,  but  it 
most  be  stressed  there  is  un- 
likely to  be  any  early  change." 


Case  study 


"rHKi  Hallo  rans  find  them- 
I selves  short  of  about  £50 
a month  cinder  the  new  sys- 
tem, which  is  supposed  to 
meet  their  mortgage  inter- 
est costs  as  full-time  carers, 
writes  David  Brindle. 

Kelvin  Halforan,  who  gave 
op  work  as  a sales  manager 
to  help  look  after  his  10- 
year-old  disabled  twins, 
says  he  feels  betrayed. 

“Jayne  and  I made  a deci- 
sion that  we  would  look 
after  our  boys.  We  are  sav- 
ing the  taxpayer  £70,000  or 
£80,000  a year  in  fees  for 
residential;  care  — and  this 
is  the  reward  we  get. 

“There  is  no  way  you  can 
expect  people  to  give  up 
their  careers,  their  pen- 
sions, their  light  to  have 


reasonable  savings  in  order 
to  become  carers,  but  then 
make  them  worry  about  hav- 
ing a roof  over  their  heads." 

They  have  a £60,000  mort- 
gage with  Barclays  on  their 
home  bn  Paignton,  Devon. 
The  interest  rate  Is  now  8J2 
per  cent,  requiring  monthly 
payments  of  £406.75.  At  7.2 
per  cent,  the  DSS  pays 
£329.56  every  four  weeks. 
Expressed  annually,  that 
means  a £596.72  shortfall. 

The  Hallorans  have  tried 
to  remortgage  with  a build- 
ing society,  bat  like  other 
carers  have  found  strong 
reluctance  to  take  on  any- 
body on  Income  support  — 
however  good  their  reasons. 

“There  was  ah  outcry  over 
VAT  on  floel,  but  this  has 
been  kept  quiet,”  says  Mr 
Halloran.  “This  is  a bigger 
threat  to  people  on  low  In- 
comes than  VAT  ever  was.’* 


Sabbath  society  to  lobby  Home  Office  after  entertainment  industry  is  granted  request  for  review  of  law 


Move  to  legalise 
Sunday  clubbing 


WckVarior 


AMOVE  to  amend  the 
law  dating  from  1780 
that  prevents  club- 
bers enjoying  Sunday 
sessions  will  be  opposed  by 
campaigners  who  want  to  pre- 
serve the  Sabbath. 

The  Home  Office  has  begun 
a review  of  the  Sunday  Obser- 
vance Act  following  lobbying 
from  the  entertainment  in- 
dustry, and  recent  changes  in 
the  law  which  have  seen 
shopping,  betting  and  drink- 
ing extended  on  Sundays. 

John  Roberts,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Lord's  Day  Ob- 
servance Society,  greeted  the 
news  with  horror. 

“This  is  just  a further  intru- 
sion into  our  spiritual  heri- 
tage, our  Christian  heritage,” 
he  said. 

“Opening  nightclubs  on 
Sundays  would  mean  more 
noise,  drinking,  accidents  and 
fighting,  all  of  which  are  al- 
ready endemic  to  the  sort  of 
society  which  we  are 
creating. 

“We  will  certainly  be  con- 


tacting the  Home  Office  to  ex- 
press our  opposition." 

Michael  Schluter,  director 
of  the  Keep  Sunday  Special 
Campaign,  said  that  if  clubs 
were  allowed  to  open,  strin- 
gent safeguards  would  be 
needed  to  ensure  that  club- 
bers did  not  spoil  other 
people’s  Sundays. 

"We  say  that  Sunday  is  best 


This  is  just  a 
further  intrusion 
into  our 

Christian  heritage’ 


kept  as  a different  kind  of  day 
for  the  sake  of  family  life,  reli- 
gious life  and  the  environ- 
ment but  we  are  not  kfiljoys 
and  have  never  opposed 
people  seeking  entertainment 
on  a Sunday. 

“If  people  want  to  dance  on 
a Sunday,  that’s  fine,  but  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  do 
that  at  the  expense  of  people 
who  want  to  keep  their  Sun- 


day a special  day  for 
and  quiet  and  their  families. 

“We  are  already  getting  a 
lot  of  complaints  about  noise 
from  pubs  spoiling  people's 
Sunday  afternoons,  and  these 
nightclubs  are  dearly  going 
to  be  very  noisy  and  may  dis- 
turb a lot  of  people. 

“We  want  to  see  proper  pro- 
tection so.  if  they  make  too 
much  noise,  they  can  be 
closed  down.” 

An  attempt  to  amend  the 
law  foiled  last  year  due  to  a 
lack  of  parliamentary  time, 
but  i^resentatrves  of  the 
entertainment  industry  have 
written  to  the  Home  Office 
requesting  change. 

Earlier  this  month  a dance 
festival  had  to  allow  5,000 
people  in  for  nothing,  since 
the  law  prevents  the  selling  of 
tickets  for  dancing  on 
Sunday. 

Last  night,  a Home  Office 
spokesman  confirmed  that  it 
was  examining  the  request, 
but  stressed  it  was  too  early 
to  predict  the  outcome:  '“The 
Industry  has  asked  us  to  look 

again  at  Sunday  dancing  anri 

we  are  looking  at  it” 


Pregnancy  plan  praised 


Sarah  Han 


PLANS  to  curb  teenage 
pregnancies  by  urging 
young  single  mothers  to 
talk  of  their  experience  in 
schools,  were  last  night  wel- 
comed by  family  planners. 

But  the  Family  Planning 
Association  said  the  proposal 
— one  of  a number  intro- 
duced by  Social  Security  Min- 
ister Frank  Field  — would  do 
little  to  Stem  the  rise  in  young 
mothers. 

Under-age  pregnancy  rose 
by  4 per  cent  in  1994/95,  when 
there  were  around  36,329  un- 
married teenage  mothers  — 
12£Q3  aged  16  or  under  — ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent 
figures. 


The  proposal  is  among  mea- 
sures being  drawn  up  with 
Education  Minister  Stephen 
Byers  in  an  attempt  to  pre- 
vent young  girls  being 
trapped  by  early  pregnancy 
into  long-term  dependency  on 
benefits. 

One  plan  Is  to  use  school 
tests  to  pinpoint  academic 
underachievers  — the  girls 
believed  to  be  most  at  risk. 
The  second  suggestion  is 
based  on  a scheme  in  Bristol, 
which  impressed  Mr  Field,  in 
which  single  mothers  aged  16- 
25  told  14-  to  16-year-olds  of 
their  experiences  of 
parenthood. 

The  FPA  called  for  the  na- 
tionwide expansion  of  the 
scheme.  Spokeswoman  Mi- 
chele Masgalla  said:  “This  is 


a great  programme  and  they 
do  a wonderful  job.  We’d  cer- 
tainly welcome  moves  to  es- 
tablish similar  projects 
around  the  country.” 

But  she  warned:  “We  don’t 
see  this  as  a deterrent  in  it- 
self This  project  needs  to  be 
accommodated  into  a wider 
sex  education  programme, 
which  would  Increase  sex 
education  in  the  classroom, 
involve  parents,  and  make 
health  services  more  accessi- 
ble to  young  people." 

The  Brook  Advisory  Cen- 
tres, a counselling  and  family 
planning  service  targeting 
young  people,  also  called  for 
an  expansion  of  the  Bristol- 
based  project  But  a spokes- 
woman stressed  the  need  to 
educate  young  men  as  welL 


Dance  on ...  A rave  at  the  Fridge  in  Brixton,  south  London  photograph:  mr  blackmore 

Death  girl  clues  sought 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crim*  Correspondent 


POLICE  in  the  West  Mid- 
lands are  uncertain 
whether  the  death  of  a 
13-year-old  girl  whose  body 
was  found  on  waste  land 
behind  a pub  was  murder. 

Last  night,  a police  spokes- 
man said  the  death  of  Jessica 
Downes  was  being  treated  as 
suspicious,  but  it  was  still  un- 
clear how  she  died. 

The  girl  had  been  missing 
for  three  days  when  her  body 
was  found  on  Sunday  night  In 
dense  scrubland  behind  the 
Royal  Oak  pub  in  Oldbury. 
She  had  suffered  a head  in- 
jury- Shortly  before,  there 
had  been  a fight  at  a nearby 


pub  to  which  a number  of 
people  were  stabbed. 

Yesterday  Detective  Super- 
intendent Dave  Unwin,  head- 
ing the  investigation,  said 
murder  was  a possibility; 
however,  there  had  been  no 
sexual  assault  and  the  body 
was  fully  clothed-  Mr  Unwin 
said:  “At  this  time  forensic 
examination  has  not  indi- 
cated an  exact  cause  of 
death.” 

The  girl  was  last  seen  at 
4pm  last  Friday  on  her  way  to 
swimming  baths  near  her 
home  In  Oldbury.  She  did  not 
return  home,  and  her  mother 
reported  her  missing  on  Sat- 
urday morning. 

Her  body  was  found  at 
llpm  after  a brawl  between 
youths  at  a nearby  pub.  When 


police  arrived,  a man  told 
them  he  had  found  a body  but 
left  without  giving  his  name. 
Police  want  to  interview  him. 

“What  we  really  need  to  do 
now  is  to  confirm  Jessica’s 
movements  between  the  time 
she  was  seen  on  Friday  aid 
the  time  her  body  was  found. 

I would  ask  that  her  friends 

and  relatives  come  forward,” 
said  Mr  Unwin. 

She  had  been  wearing  black 
cycling  shorts  and  a lime 
green  T-shirt  with  a Nike  logo 
on  front  A blue  Reebok  ruck- 
sack she  left  home  with  was 
not  found  with  her  body  and 
police  want  to  trace  It 

Mr  Unwin  added:  “She  had 

been  missing  before,  12 
months  ago ...  It's  sad  that  a 
child  has  lost  her  life. 


Gary Younge  finds  new  light  cast  on  old 
scare  story  that  cost  Labour an  election 


IT  WAS  the  tabloid  hews 
story  which  ret  the  mould 
for  future  political  scare 
stories.  Foot  days  before 
the  1924  general  election, 
a security  service  leak  — 
known  by  history  as  the  Zi- 
noviev letter  . — suggested 
that  the- re-election  of  a 
Labour  government  would 
trigger  a communist  uprising 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire. 

Ramsay  . MacDonald's 
labour  government  was  star- 
ing electoral  defeat  in  the  eye. 
The  Daily  Mall  smelled  blood 
and  went  for  the  kill.  Civil 
War  Plot  by  Socialists’  Mis- 
ters claimed  its  headline. 
Within  ■ the  week  the  Tories 
would  romp  home  and  Mac- 
Donald would  spend  the  rest 
of  his  life  suspecting  that  he 
had  been  cheated  by  the 
imaginative  scurrilous  spin 
of  the  rightwing  press. 

But  confidential  documents 
released  yesteray  for  the  first 
tjme,  at  the  Oriental  and  In- 
dia Office  of  the  British  Li- 
brary, show  that  It  was  not 
entirely  an  invention. 

The  story  was  based  on  a 
letter  penned  by  one  of  the 


Ramsay  MacDonald: 
suspected  he  had  b««n 
levered  out  of  office 
by  the  rtghtsvtog  press 


Soviet  Union's  sharpest 
minds,  Grigori  Zinoviev,  who 
urged  British  communists  to 
prepare  for  the  forthcoming 
revolution  by  infiltrating  the 
armed  forces  to  promote  mu- 
tiny and  by  putting  pressure 
on  Labour  supporters  to  stir 
up  social  and  political 
disorder. 

Reports  have  just  come  to 
light  show  that  the  then  com- 
munist leaders  did  regard  the 
British  colonial  possessions 
as  the  weak  link  in  the  global 
chain  of  capitalist  expansion 
and  attempted  to  break  the 
link  through  their  interna- 
tional structures. 

The  papers  also  show  the 
lengths  that  the  British  gov- 
ernment was  prepared  to  go 
to  maintain  its  rule  over  In- 
dia, including  spying  on  In- 


dian citizens  in  America.  The 
files  reveal  that  at  . one  poUt- 
buro  meeting  in  June  2923 
Trotsky  told  his  colleagues: 
“India,  Afghanistan,  Persia, 
Egypt  constitute  Great  Brit- 
ain's achflles* 1 * * *  heel  and  we 
would  be  great  blockheads  if 
we  did  not  wound  her  there." 

Lenin  by  this  stage  had 
been  incapacitated  by  a 
stroke.  But  Stalin  and  Kame- 
nev were  both  there  to  hear 
Trotsky  turn  his  Marxist  po- 
lemic on  the  Empire. 

“The  ruling  classes  In  Eng- 
land see  how  the  class 
struggle  is  beginning  to 
undermine  tire  vast  edifice  of 
the  British  state  ...  These 
classes  see  with  horror  that 
the  peoples  of  the  East  are  to 
Issue  from  under  the  guard- 
ianship of  England,”  he  said 
to  applause. 

A day  later  politburo  mem- 
ber Krassin  was  told  to  “con- 
vey to  Mr  Ramsay  MacDonald 
the  Soviet  government’s  grat- 
itude for  his  defence  of  their 
Interests”,  which  presumably 
referred  to  the  feet  that  Brit- 
ain under  MacDonald  was 
one  of  the  first  Western 
countries  to  recognise  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  documents  come  from 
the  Indian  Political  Intelli- 
gence, the  JPI.  which  the  Brit- 
ish library  describes  as  a 
“shadowy  and  formerly  non- 
a vowed  organisation  devoted 
to  the  internal  and  external 
security  of  British  India". 

The  British  rulers  were 
only  too  familiar  with  Soviet 
intentions  but  the  only  means 
of  countering  it  was  Anther 
repression  in  India  and  sahre 
rattling  with  the  Soviets. 

Following  the  appointment 
of  a new  Soviet  ambassador  to 
London  in  1923  Lord  Curzon, 
the  foreign  secretary,  wrote: 
"Soviet  Russia  to  primarily 
interested  in  the  dismember- 
ment  of  the  [Empire],  regard- 
less of  the  means  by  which  it 
Is  bought  about  . . . The  pri- 
mary objective  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  London  was  to  enable 
him  to  be  better  able  to  await 
the  most  favourable  opportu- 
nity for  the  Third  Interna- 
tional to  intervene  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Great 
Britain." 

The  British  government's 
desperation  to  foil  the  Soviet 
threat  saw  them  chasing  sev- 
eral suspected  revolutinaries 
around  the  world.  They  paid 
particular  attention  to  the 
actions  of  some  of  dissidents 
in  America  where,  it  was  con- 
ceded, they  would  have  far 
more  freedom  than  the  Brit- 
ish would  ever  grant  them  in 
the  Empire. 

A letter  from  the  British 
embassy  in  March  1929  read: 
“These  men  are  likely  to  do 
more  barm  in  the  US  where 
they  are  not  under  the  control 
of  the  British  authorities  than 
in  India  where  they  can  be 
more  easily  suppressed." 


Pain  of  peak  performer  thwarted 
by  sneeze  goes  from  nose  to  tail 


Dwfd  Ward 


THE  British  mountaineer 
I whose  record-breaking 
ambitions  were  thwarted 
by  a sneeze,  revealed  yes- 
terday that  he  now  has  a 
pain  In  his  bum. 

Alan  Hinkes  flew  into 
Manchester  from  Islamabad 
two  weeks  after  he  severely 
Injured  his  back  while 
camped  23,500ft  up  on 
Manga  Parbat,  Pakistan's 
“killer  mountain".  Loose 
Hour  an  a chapati  earned 
the  sneeze  and  the  sneeze 
caused  a prolapsed  disc. 

‘Tm  feeling  a lot  better- 
.although  X have  a bit  of  dis- 
comfort in  my  left  side  and 
my  back  and  down  into  my 
buttocks,”  said  Mr  HlnkeS, 
who  lost  VA  stone  while  he 
waited  a week  for  a helicop- 
ter to  pick  hte  up. 

“At  the  moment  I cant 
even  touch  my  toes,  so 
things  are  a bit  grim.  IT1 
have  to  do  some  serious 
training  and  some  serious 


eating—  to  get  some  decent 
haddock  and  chips  and 
Yorskhire  pudding  down 
my  neck.” 

Mr  Hinkes,  who  has  been 
advised  by  doctors  on  how 
to  stop  himself  sneezing  by 
biting  his  top  lip,  was  in  the 
Himalayas  for  Challenge 
8,000,  an  attempt  on  the 
world's  24  peaks  over  8,000 
metres  (26,000ft). 

He  has  bagged  nine.  In- 
cluding Everest  and  K2, 
and  had  hoped  to  knock  off 
the  rest  this  year  in  a con- 
centrated effort. 

“I’ve  taken  10  years  up  to 
this  point  and  X was  hoping 
to  finish  in  a year.  But  it’s 
going  to  have  to  be  into 
next  year  now. 

“What’s  five  months  on 

Si  of  20  yuan?  The  best 
d plans  of  mice  and  men 
have  been  scuppered  by  a 

chapatt” 

Mr  Hinkes  plans  to 
return,  with  a “party-jack 
of  painkillers”,  to  Nanga 
Parbat,  the  world's  ninth 
highest  peak. 


When  we  are  sympathetic,  we 
are  personally  distressed  and 
our  heart  rate  increases,  but 
when  we  are  being  empathic 
our  heart  rate  actually  drops 
Sanjida  O'Connell 
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Drugs  and  the  law 


ret  forum  calls  for  ope 


BRITAIN  5 
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At  one  time 
cocaine 
was  sold  as 
a tonic  and 
heroin  as 
a cough 
mixture. 
Tim 

Radford 

reports 
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DRUGS  were  always 
known  to  be  danger- 
ous, but  were  not  for- 
mally outlawed  until  thin 
century.  The  fictional  Sher- 
lock Holmes  took  cocaine  to 
relieve  boredom,  rather 
against  Dr  Watson's  advice. 
Bnt  a real  lift  a doctor  at 
the  time  might  may  well 
have  recommended  It. 

Cocaine  was  purified 
from  the  coca  plant  In  1884: 
In  1887,  a prominent  Amer- 
ican neurologist  was  extol- 
ling its  virtues  as  a tonic,  at 
the  rate  of  two 'grains  to  a 
pint  of  wine. 

By  the  end  of  the  decade 
the  Parke-Davis  Company 
in  the  DS  sold  It  over  the 
counter  in  15  forms,  two  tor 
smoking  and  sniffing-  Phy- 


sicians Introduced  the  hy- 
podermic needle  as  a proce- 
dure less  likely  to  foster  ad- 
diction to  opiates,  and 
Parke  Davis  supplied  the 
cocaine  in  a handy  kit  com- 
plete with  syringe. 

The  advertising  rubric 
said  that  the  drug  could 
“supply  the  place  of  food, 
make  toe  coward  brave,  the 
silent  eloquent  and . . . ren- ; 
der  toe  sufferer  Insensitive  { 
to  pain." 

It  was  available  In  a num- 
ber of  forms:  Coca-Cola  was 
originally  fl&tfbifiiSed  in 
1886  as  a temperance  drink 
offering  the  virtues  of  coca 
without  the  vices  of  alco- 
hol. The  cocaine  was 
removed  in  1900,  shortly 
before  Atlanta,  Georgia, 


passed  a law  prohibiting 
the  provision  of  cocaine  ex- 
cept on  prescription. 

For  most  Of  human  his- 
tory, mood-altering  drugs 
were  available,  usually  in  , 
“raw”  or  dilute  form.; 
When  refined,  they  were 
often  introduced  as  helpful 
medicines,  and  their  prohi- 
bition across  the  western 
world  was  piecemeal.  Lau- 
danum, a derivative  of 
opium,  was.  a notoriously 
addictive  painkiller,  bnt 
people  In  pain  welcomed  it. 

The  young  newspaper- 
man Rudyard  Kipling,  later 
to  become  the  poet  of  Em- 
pire, toll  ill  of  a fever  in  La- 
hore in  1884.  His  manser- 
vant rolled  Mm  two  pills  of 
opium  and  gave  him  a pipe. 


“I  wasn’t  in  a condition 
to  argue/*  he  told  his  aunt 
in  England.  “I  fell  through 
the  floor.  When  I woke  up  I 
found  my  man  waiting  at 
the  bed  tide  where  he  had 
put  me,  with  a glass  of 
warm  milk  and  a stupen- 
dous grin."  He  turned  the 
experience  Into  a lurid 
short  story  of  fife  In  an 
opium  den. 

But  chemists  wanted  to 
Isolate  whatever  was  in  the 
raw  opium.  Bayer  in  Ger- 
many m 1898  marketed  a 
white  powder  called  her- 
oin, synthesised  from  its 
morphine  parent  more  than 
two  decades  earlier.  It  was 
sold  over  toe  counter  In 
syrup  as  a cough  mixture 
(“will  suit  toe  palate  of  the 


most  exacting  adult  or  the 
most  capricious  child,”  a 
New  York  advert  claimed). 

Heroin  served  as  a treat- 
ment for  tnfinMiM  for  two 
decades.  Bayer  produced 
another  white  powder  the 
following  year,  and  sold  it 
as  a painkiller.  Aspirin  Is 
still  around,  but  the  US  and 
Europe  have  now  outlawed 
narcotic  or  psytimactive 
drugs.  The  French  had  a 
bad  experience  with  absin- 
tlxin,  the  chemical  that 
makes  wormwood  bitter. 

An  ounce  could  be  de- 
tected in  524  gallons  of 
water.  In  1864,  a Parisian 
doctor  found  It  produced 
convulsions  and  foaming  at 
the  mouth  in  animals. 

HenrirLouls  Pernod  pro- 


Home  Office  Minister  claims 
discussions  on  legalisation 
would  give  wrong  message, 
reports  Duncan  Campbell 


A GROUP  of  police 
officers,  doctors, 
lawyers,  judges, 
economists,  clergy- 
men and  academics 
who  have  been  meeting  confi- 
dentially over  the  last  10 
years  to  discuss  the  possibil- 
ity of  changing  the  laws  on 
drugs  has  decided  to  go  public 
in  an  attempt  to  participate  in 
a debate  about  legalisation. 

The  move  comes  as  back- 
bench Labour  MPs  press  for  a 
political  debate  or  a royal 
commission.  Yesterday  the 
Home  Office  Minister,  Alun 
Michael,  ruled  out  a debate, 
saying  that  it  would  send  out 
the  wrong  h int!  of  message  on 
drugs. 

"We  don't  believe  that  de- 
crlminallsation  would  add  to 
the  quiver  of  means  that  soci- 
ety has  to  tackle  these  prob- 
lems, and  it  would  send  out 
entirely  the  wrong  signal, " he 
said. 

The  Drug  Policy  Review 
Group  was  formed  in  1987  by 
a consultant  psychiatrist 
John  Marks,  a founder  mem- 1 
her  of  the  addiction  section  of  i 
the  Royal  College  of  Psychia- 
trists, and  the  late  Bing 
Spear,  chief  inspector  of  the  , 
Home  Office  drugs  branch 
and  one  of  the  most  respected 
figures  in  the  field. 

Both  were  unhappy  with  | 
the  deteriorating  situation  of 
drug-related  problems  and  in- 
vited interested  parties  on  a 
confidential  basis  to  their  reg- 
ular meetings  in  central  Lon- 
don at  which  options  could  be 
aired. 

Among  its  numbers  are  six 
police  officers  and  a similar 
number  of  doctors,  lawyers. 
Judges,  economists,  psycholo- 
gists and  four  clergymen  with 
experience  of  drug  charities. 
The  group  has  been  commis- 
sioned by  the  EC  on  a number 
of  occasions  to  produce 
reports  on  drug  policy. 

The  chairman,  John  Maries, 
believes  that  the  time  is  right 
for  the  group  to  have  a public 
face.  “It  was  felt  unreason- 
able to  continue  in  comfort- 
able secrecy  when  many 
senior  policemen  and  the  oc- 
casional doctor  were  cen- 
sured and  suffered  profession- 
ally for  airing  their  views. 

I am  not  alone  in  thinking 
that  the  prohibitionist  tide  Is 


Rudyard  Kipling  (above  left):  Given  two  pQls  of  opium  in  a pipe  after  felling  ill  in  Lahore  in  1884.  Above:  An  East  End  opium  doa.  as  seen  by  Gustave  Dor6 


duced  flHttinthft  from  worm- 
wood, fennel  and  hyssop 
and  made  ‘Theure  vert*’  a 
part  of  cafo  Ufa.  But  doctors 
also  observed  a disease 
called  absfaothism  marked 
by  terrifying  hallucina- 
tions: absinthe,  too,  was 
outlawed. 

Marijuana  fra*  a long  his- 
tory. A Stone  Age  Middle 
Eastern  grave  revealed  a 
young  woman  who  died  in 
childbirth:  in  an  urn 
nearby  were  the  ashes  of 
hemp,  probably  burned  as  a 
muscle  relaxant  The  herb 
was  legally  Controlled  in 
the  US  after  1987. 

By  then  toe  government 
and  public  opinion  turned 
against  drugs  an  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic. 


past  high  water  and  is  now 
beginning  to  ebb,”  he  says, in 
a letter  to  members  of  the 
DPRG. 

The  organisation  would 
offer  encouragement  to  politi- 
cians who  have  suggested  a 
debate  on  the  issue,  such  as 
Clare  Short  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Devel- 
opment, Alan  Duncan, 
the  Tory  MP  for  Rutland  and 
Melton. 

The  Rev  Ken  Leech,  who 
helped  set  up  one  of  the  earli- 
est drugs  organisations  in 
Soho  in  the  1960s  and  who 
heads  the  DPRG's  political 
committee,  said  yesterday: 
“The  climate  Is  a good  deal 
more  hopefhl  now,  but  the  old 
taboos  are  still  there.” 

Another  organisation 
which  series  a debate  on  the 
drugs  laws  is  Transform, 
which  includes  members  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  lawyers. 


‘The  climate  is 
more  hopeful  now 
but  the  old  taboos 
are  still  there’ 


psychiatrists  and  business 
people.  It  is  now  likely  to  take 
a more  public  stance. 

Other  cannabis  campaign 
groups  held  a Smokey  Bears 
Picnic  at  Southsea  in  Hamp- 
shire on  Sunday,  which  was 
attended  by  up  to  1,000  people. 
Organisers  said  they  sought 
“an  intelligent  and  rational 
debate  cm  the  laws  relating  to 
cannabis".  There  were  10  ar- 
rests, including  that  of  former 
cannabis  smuggler  Howard 
Marks,  who  was  released 
without  charge.  Two  people 
were  charged  with  possession 
of  a drug  and  eight  cautioned. 
• Customs  officers  have 
taken  part  in  a joint  British- 
Russian  operation  which  has 
led  to  the  seizure  of  £26  mil- 
lion worth  of  cocaine,  a 
spokesman  said  yesterday. 

The  200  kilos  were  found  in 
June  at  Felixstowe  in  Suffolk 
hidden  in  tins  of  pineapple 
from  South  America  but  were 
allowed  to  proceed  to  their 
destination  at  St  Petersburg. 
Seven  people  were  arrested. 
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Labour  slips  6 points  in  poll 
but  Blair  romance  continues 


Winner  over  S ynxn. 
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a hotline. 


Make  a quick  call  to  TSB  ThoneBank  fora  free  mortgage  quote . 
Because  you’ll  save  yourself  a lot  of  time  by  finding  out  exactly 
bow  much  you  can  borrow  before  you  go  house  hunting . 

So  if  you  want  a free  quote  in  ten  minutes  flat , ring  TSB 
PhoneBank  on  the  number  below  and  simply  ask  for  it. 


Alan  Travis  reviews 
results  of  today’s 
Guardian/ICM  survey 

LABOUR'S  honeymoon  Is 
on  the  wane,  with  its 
opinion  pall  lead  falling 
from  a record  38  points  to  26 
points  in  the  last  month, 
according  to  the  Guardian/ 
ICM  poll  published  today. 

But  even  if  some  of  the  pas- 
sion has  gone  out  of  the  affair 
between  Tony  Blair  and  the 
voters,  the  romance  still  goes 
on. 

According  to  the  poll.  a gen- : 
eral  election  now  would  still 
see  Mr  Blair  returned  to 
office  with  an  even  larger  ma- 
jority. The  26  point  lead  is 
still  double  Labour’s  perfor- 
mance in  May. 

The  August  figures  put 
Labour  on  55  per  cent  (down  6 
points).  Conservatives  on  29 
per  cent  (up  6 points)  and  Lib- 
eral Democrats  Tmrlhsmgprl  on 
12  per  cent  They  suggest  that 
the  Uxbridge  byelection  de- 
feat, the  row  over  Lord 
Simon's  BP  shares,  and  con- 
troversy over  Peter  Mandal- 
son's  role  in  the  Government, 
have  served  to  inject  a small 
dose  of  reality  into  the  cele- 
brations surrounding 
Labour’s  100  days. 

But  foe  ICM  poll  also  sug- 
gests that  Robin  Cook  was 
right  to  insist  that  the  break- 
up of  his  marriage  should  not 
affect  his  position  as  Foreign 
Secretary.  As  the  graphic 
shows,  voters  showed  them- 
selves to  he  fairly  tolerant 
toward  infidelity.  Roughly  55 
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per  cent  felt  that  members  of 
the  royal  family,  government 
ministers,  and  MPs  were  not 
bound  to  resign  if  they  were 
discovered  to  have  been  In- 
volved with  somebody  other 
than  their  wife  or  husband. 
However.  40  per  cent  disap- 


proved to  such  an  extent  that 
they  thought  It  warranted  res- 
ignation, and  for  those  aged 
over  65  there  were  clear  ma- 
jorities for  resignation. 

As  Car  as  national  news- 
paper editors  were  concerned, 
the  public  were  even  more  tol- 


erant. Some  78  per  cent  said 
they  did  not  need  to  resign 
their  job  in  such  circum- 
stances. while  18  per  cent  said 
they  did.  In  only  one  occupa- 
tion does  the  public  still  ex- 
pect a moral  lead  — vicars 
and  priests.  Here  there  was  a 
rflrar  two  to  one  majority  in 
Savour  of  their  resignation. 

On  the  royal  family,  nearly 
half  the  voters  interviewed 
did  not  think  there  would  be  a 
monarchy  in  50  years'  time  — 
a similar  finding  to  the  last 
Guardian/ICM  survey  that 
asked  this  In  December  1994. 

Asked  if  there  “will  still  be 
a monarchy  in  10,  50  or  100 
years?"  today's  survey 
showed  78  per  cent  believed  it 
would  last  a decade;  19  per 
cent  it  would  not;  and  3 per 
cent  did  not  know.  In  1994  the 
figures  were  75  per  cent.  18 
per  cent,  and  6 per  cent 

However,  confidence  foils 
sharply  when  asked  about  a 
more  longterm  view.  Only  38 
per  cent  predicted  the  royal 
family  would  last  another  50 
years  and  49  per  cent  said  it 
would  not,  and  26  per  cent 
said  another  100  years  and  59 
per  cent  said  not. 

Uncertainty  has  grown.  In 
1992  only  10  per  cent  said  foe 
royal  family  would  not  last  20 
years;  34  per  cent  said  it 
would  not  last  50  years;  and  40 
per  cent  believed  it  would  not 
exist  In  100  years'  time. 

□ ICM  interviewed  a random 
sample  of  1,211  adults  aged 
18+  by  telephone  on  August  8 
and  9.  Interviews  were  con- 
ducted across  the  country  and 
the  results  have  been 
weighted  to  the  profile  of  all 
adults. 
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Peter  Hetfaertngton 

A LABOUR  council  at  the 
/veenire  of  a police  investi- 
gation into  corruption  allega- 
tions Involving  expenses  and 
planning  procedures  has  sus- 
pended another  senior  official. 

Foot  months  after  the  de- 
parture of  its  chief  executive, 
Doncaster  council  sent’ 
home  its  director  of  planning 
on  fUB  pay.  In  a statement  last 
night  the  South  Yorkshire 

authority  said  David  KELis  had 

been  ordered  out  “to  enable 
inquiries  to  be  conducted  in 


line  with  the  council's  disci- 
plinary procedures". 

Mr  EDis  is  foe  third  officer 
suspended  since  the  affair 
broke  earlier  this  year,  while 
a fourth  — director  of  finance 
John  Smith  — left  after  ask- 
ing to  be  released  from  his 
contract 

In  addition,  five  councillors 
have  been  suspended  from 
the  Labour  group,  which 
holds  58  of  the  63  seats- 

Last  month  Labour’s 
national  executive  suspended 
the  entire  district  party  in 
Doncaster  after  aiipgwHnns  of  i 
corruption  involving  ex- 1 


pauses,  foreign  trips  and  lav- 
ish days  out  at  the  town’s 
council-run  racecourse. 

■ Local  party  affairs  have 
been  taken  over  by  regional 
party  officials  who  will,  in  ef- 
fect select  candidates  for  next 
year’s  council  elections. 

The  alarm  was  raised  in 
January  by  the  district 
auditor,  Gordon  Sutton,  who 
monitors  councils'  accounts. 
Inquiries  initially  centred  on 
councillors’  perks,  including 
expense  Claims  said  to  have 
reached  £20,000  annually  in 
some  cases,  and  foreign  trips. 

But  they  then  widened  to 


include  planning  procedures, 
inrlnrilng  land  deals  and  the 
awarding  of  contracts.  South 
Yorkshire  police  now  have  a 
special  investigation  team. 

While  the  planning  director 
is  not  thought  to  be  feeing 
any  corruption  allegations, 
insiders  have  claimed  he  was 
put  under  pressure  by  certain 
councillors  to  change,  or  alter 
plans.  His  suspension  comes 
less  than  a week  after  his  dep- 
uty was  suspended  amid  aDe- 
. gallons  of  gross  misconduct 
Some  inquiries  are  likely  to 
1 centre  on  green  belt  sites 
i turned  into  housing  estates. 
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starvation 


Julian  Borger  In  RamaUah, 
West  Bank 
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SOME  85  per  cent  of 
young  children  exam- 
ined In  an  independent 

survey  of  infant  mal- 
nutrition in  North  Korea  are 
malnourished,  and  drought 
threatens  to  push  the  country's 
24  milUon  people  towards  mass 
starvation.  Western  charity 

workers  warn. 

"We  are  going  to  see  very 
grim  statistics  as  North  Korea 
moves  into  winter."  said  Dave 
Toycen,  head  of  World  vision 
Canada  and  part  of  a delega- 
tion which  arrived  in  Hong 
Kong  yesterday  after  visiting 
North  Korea.  "The  crisis  is 
getting  ahead  of  us.  ft  is  get- 
ting away  from  us." 

With  food  stocks  largely  ex- 
hausted by  two  years  of 
floods,  mismanagement  and 
the  removal  of  a crutch  once 
provided  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
hope  of  relief  appears  to  have 
vanished  with  the  failure  of 
summer  rains.  The  resulting 
drought  threatens  to  wipe  out 
the  autumn  harvest  and 
deepen  a crisis  that  aid 
groups  say  has  reached  levels 
unseen  since  the  famines  in 
Ethiopia  and  Somalia. 

Walt  Santa  tiwat,  World  Vi- 
sion's director  far  Asia,  said 
Pyongyang's  restrictions  on 
travel,  information  and  pho- 
tography masked  the  severity 
of  the  calamity  and  created 
what  to  the  outside  world  was 
an  "invisible  famine".  Com- 
plaining of  rigid  controls,  he 
said:  "You  can  only  see  a l 
small  tip  of  the  iceberg,  but  1 
beneath  the  surface  looms  a i 
tragedy  that  could  he  a hun-  1 
dred  times  worse."  1 

A medical  team  from  the  1 
same  charity  visited  five  of  1 
North  Korea’s  12  provincial  < 
centres  far  orphans  and  other  i 
infants  in  state  care.  All  but  i 
15  per  cent  of  children  aged  £ 


PUes  on  the  edge  of  town.  Showsmiri' 
where  Israeli  soldiers  barred  one  a 
them  from  reaching  market  As  thp 
The  small  amount  of  food  about^^JZ*^?351116, 
smuggled  through  Is  too  ex-  young  mee^SS™1**3  “5 
pensive  for  most  locals,  who  rwtoaSltaaSt^L,Sin^ 
can  no  longer  get  to  their  Jobs,  them  towardS,  I 

Aworriinp  to  indansnHui.  .1 U waip  toe  checkpoint- 


According  to  independent 
economists,  these  are  the 
worst  peacetime  sanctions 
the  West  Bank  has  faced  since 

its  capture  by  Israel  In  1967. 

Yesterday  Saleh  Hadah  was 
minding  a sad  array  of  with- 
ering produce  at  a ram- 


a Hamas  banner  held  aloft 
Proclaimed: 

_ Jjf  ??n?llah’s  hospital  beds 

hSLibandagea  Wefa  being 
ha^tfly  prepared  in  case  of  cal 


shackle  stall  on  the  road  to 

Jerusalem.  To  get  to  his  sup-  rSSCals,,pito 

nllprs  npar  Nshlne  _ __  . . C- 


pliers  near  Nablus,  farther 
north,  he  had  to  slip  through 
the  Israeli  lines. 


‘We  have  been 
given  our  own 
house,  but  we  are 
not  allowed  to  go 


Dr  Ahmed  Rashid,  super- 

IwFV**  prePar®th>ns,  said: 
we  have  enough  [intrave- 
nous]  fluidslolSt  a week, 

itrtnk? **5?®  juries  today, 
it  will  be  a disaster." 

demonstration  and  a si- 
multaneous rally  in  Gaza  for 
the  release  of  political  prison- 
ers were  the  first  significant 

S**S2f1,e  t0  the  Israeli 

blockade. 

The  West  Bank  rioters  set 


lilp asps 
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into  the  garden.  We  ^ . 
are  still  in  prison’  & 


"Between  midnight  two 


■ i - vwuw,  U\±L 

* **»  checkpoint 
foiled  the  protest  by  allowing 
Palestinian  cars  to  enter  the 
city , creating  a traffic  jam  at 


c^tock  there  is  a change  of 


canJe‘  toteSSSadS'X" 

through,  but  on  the  way  back  persed  the  crowd. 
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dirtroads  over  the  mountains  RamaUah  and  oSttSSto 


fSShi-10, StSSJLffiS  ™ economist,  desoZd  the 


time  his  produce  had  suffered 
the  effects  of  the  sun. 

The  Israeli  blockade  on  all 


current  sanctions  as  "the 
worst  ever1"  in  peacetime 
He  said  it  was  costing  the 


“I  P-lgthdan-runi tentto-  + 

SSLrA  ■*  a day:  two^Mids  of 


mm 
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seven  West  Bank  towns  

was  imposed  after  the  bomb 


its  total  income. 

In  addition,  Israel  is  hlock- 
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Jerusalem  a fortnight  ago. 

The  “closures"  have  been 
lifted  from  some  smaller 


in  tax  revenue  owed  to  the 
Palestinian  Authority,  which 
was  nearing  its  credit  i»™*+ 
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towns,  and  eased  at  Gaza,  but  even  before  the  closures. 
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- two  or  under  showed  some 
signs  of  malnutrition.  More 
than  half  were  severely  or 
moderately  malnooriahM. 

f The  survey,  described  as  the 

- first  systematic  assessment  of 
t the  impact  of  the  food  start. 

- ages  on  children,  showed  that 
i malnutrition  began  tangbeftae 
t the  bad  weather  blamed  by 
; Pyongyang.  Older  children 
• were  found  to  be  "generally 
’ thin  and  stunted”  because  of 

poor  nourishment  during  pre- 
sdxool  years.  . . 

Unlike  African  famtnef:  the 
crisis  is  North  Korea  Is 
thought  to  be  spread  evenly 
across  the  country.  North 
Korean  officials  In  K«riw^ 
north  of  Pyongyang,  - told 
World  Vision  that  60  per  cent 
of  a maize  crop  due  to  be  har. 
vested  is  October  had  been 
destroyed.  At  a goat  farm  to 
North  Hwanghae  county, 
sheds  were  all  found  empty; 
400  goats  previously  reared 
for  milk  had  been  eaten. 

The  World  Food  Programme 
and  other  United  Nations 
agencies  have  joined  a relief 
effort  now  under  way  to  avert 
starvation,  but  their  task  has 
been  complicated  by  political 
bickering.  North  Korea  has 
accused  Washington  of  trying 
to  use  food  aid  to  extract  polit- 
ical concessions. 

“If  nothing  is  done  the  poli- 
tics of  adults  win  kill  chil- 
dren.'' said  Mr  Toycen.  "The 
situation  can  only  get  worse. 
Time  Is  running  out" 

The  Swiss  foreign  minis- 
try’s development  aid  direc- 
tor, who  returned  on  Sunday 
from  a visit  to  North  Korea, 
echoed  these  comments.  "The 
situation  is  worse  than  r 
feared."  Walter  Fust  said  yes- 
terday in  Bern.  “Children 
and  the  elderly  are  in  particu- 
lar suffering  from  this  silent 
catastrophe  of  enormous  pro- 
portions." Elderly  people 
were  rarely  seen  on  the  street 
any  more,  he  added. 
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^ for“ ^ The  blockade,  combined 


T.__~  “■**« Lf*1  wuciaae,  com  Dined 

Ramadan  .Bethlehem  and  He-  with  us  pressure  being  an- 

plied  by  Mr  Boss,  maylead  to 
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5KSL5^?e?.  ^®stmlan  more  Hamas  arrests.  Bui  ana- 


„ ---• — - , muic  Orimam  arresis.  nut  ana- 

7CS^Sr  .v®11  “‘^ers.  lysts  believe  the  blockade  will 


Tyu,n-,,  ■ — . _ Will 

^ a^ival  on  Sat-  almost  certainly  have  leng- 
thy of  the  American  media-  term  effects,  such  as  disilto- 
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tor  Dennis  Ross,  the  Israeli  sion  with  the  Oslo  peace  ac- 
government  has  sworn  to  cords  which  handed  the  West 
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keep  the  remaining  closures  Bank  towns  and  to  the 
in  place  until  file  Palestinian  Palestinian  Authority. 
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Hun  Sen  tries  to 
win  round  king 


NfekCuminlng-Bruco 
In  Bangkok 
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leader,  Yasser  Arafat  arrests  Mr  Hadah  surveying  his 


nag. 
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more  ttian  150  activists  from  decaying  wares,  gave  voice  to 
thefalamist  group  Hamas,  to  frustrations  in  Ramallah: 


* . 


suspected  by  the  Israelis  of  “We  have  been  given  our  own 
plmining  the  suicide  attack.  house,  but  we  are  not  allowed 


n i 7.  ” , ; wo  imo  uul  auuwcu 

Palestinian  officials  say  to  go  into  the  garden.  We  are 
they  have  arrested  some  sus-  stffl  In  prison.” 
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seek  amnesty  for 


RuarMh  IticoH  and  Reuter 
In  Pretoria 


THE  Truth  and  Reconcili- 
ation Commission 
opened  one  of  its  tough- 
est hearings  yesterday  to  de- 
cide whether  to  free  the  men 
who  murdered  the  commu- 
nist leader  Chris  Hunt  in  1993, 
nearly  wrecking  the  transi- 
tion from  apartheid. 

Applying  for  amnesty,  Pol- 
ish immigrant  Janusz  Walus, 
the  gunman,  and  rightwing 
politician  Clive  Derby-Lewis, 
the  mastermind,  told  the  com- 
mission they  had  killed  the 
black  military  hero  to  prevent  j 


the  Communist  Party  taking 
power.  The  commission,  set 
up  by  President  Nelson  Man- 
dela to  expose  apartheid-era 
crimes  and  offer  forgiveness 
in  return  for  confession,  has 
the  power  to  grant  amnesty  if 
the  two  can  prove  they  had 
political  motives. 

But  the  application  is  being 
fiercely  opposed  by  Hand’s 
widow,  Limp  ho,  and  the  Com- 
munist Party,  who  have  hired 
a leading  barrister,  George 
Bizos,  to  return  the  two  kill- 
ers to  life  in  prison. 

"No  amnesty",  "Derby- 
Lewis  must  serve  life",  and 
“You  are  murderers"  read 
placards  held  by  protesters 


outside  the  Pretoria  city  hap 
Many  leading  political  fig- 
ures, Including  Winnie  Man- 
dela, the  Ganteng  premier 
Tokyo  Sexwale,  and  the  tele- 
communications minister  Jay 
Naidoo,  turned  up  to  support 
Hani’s  wife  and  two 
daughters. 

Hani’s  death  on  Easter  Sat- 
urday 1993  hit  South  Africa 
like  an  earthquake  during 
one  of  the  hardest  periods  of 
the  long  negotiations  that 
ended  in  free  elections  a year 
later. 

Hani,  the  former  leader  in 
exile  of  the  African  National 
Congress's  armed  wing,  was 
an  immensely  popular  figure, 


eclipsed  only  by  Mr  Mandela, 
wham  many  believe  he  could 
have  succeeded  as  president 

Walus,  a fierce  anti-commu- 
nist who  emigrated  to  South 
Africa  in  1981,  shot  Hanj  four 
times  outside  his  home  in 
Boksburg,  near  Johannes- 
burg. A white  Afrikaner  wit- 
ness memorised  the  number 
afWalus’s  car  and  alerted  the 
police,  who  arrested  him  io 
minutes  later. 

The  evidence  led  to  Derby- 
Lewis.  a farmer  member  of 
the  all-white  parliament  far 
the  far-right  Conservative 
Party.  His  wife,  Gaye,  also 
stood  trial  but  was  acquitted, 
and  the  court  found  insuffi- 


cient evidence  of  a far-right 
conspiracy  to  kill  South  Afri- 
ca’s black  leaders. 

Mr  Wallis  told  the  hearing 
that  he  had  experienced  com- 
munism first-hand  in  Poland, 
and  had  become  "seriously” 
worried  when  the  apartheid 
government  unbanned  the 
Communist  Party  in  1990.  He 
had  vowed  “to  try  and  stop 
the  handover  to  communist 
rule”. 

Mr  Derby-Lewis  was  at 
pains  to  point  -out  his  creden- 
tials as  a founding  member  of 
the  far-right  Conservative 
Party,  to  bolster  his  claim 
that  Hani’s  murder  was  a po- 
litical act 


Mr  Bizos  argues  that  Haul’s 
■murderers  were  too  fair  out  on 
the  fringe  to  have  a political 
objective.  Statements  mwia 
by  the  two  men  to  the  police 
after  their  arrest  contradicted 
their  current  positions,  he 
told  the  hearing. 

“Racism  is  Just  wanton  de- 
struction,” he  said  during  a 
recess. 

The  Hani  family  say  that 
the  two  men  have  failed  to  ex- 
plain the  role  of  Mrs  Derby- 
Lewis,  and  that  they  lied 
when  they  said  they 
Hani  — by  then  committed  to 
a negotiated  peace  — ■ because 
he  was  seen  as  a legitimate 
military  target 


Methane-mad  worms  may  hold 
key  to  new  world  underwater 


Tim  Radford 
Sclanco  Editor 


AMERICAN  scientists 
f*who  discovered  a new 


species  of  tube  worm,  ap- 
parently living  on  “frozen” 
natural  gas  1800ft  down  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  may  have  stumbled 
on  the  entrance  to  a new 
world. 

Charles  Fisher,  a nwrina 
biologist  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  found  the 
flat,  pink,  centipede-like 
worms  living  in  dense  colo- 
nies on  a 6 ft  mound  of  solid 
methane,  while  using  a 
minis  nb  marine  150  miles 
off  the  coast  of  Lousiana. 

“These  worms  are  the 
major  players  in  a new  and  1 
unique  marine  ecosystem,” 
said  Mr  Fisher.  “These  are 
not  Just  another  common 
worm  In  the  mud.” 

The  worms  are  thought  to 
be  living  in  symbiosis  with 
bacteria.  Tube  worms  were 
discovered  20  years  ago, 
apparently  “feeding"  on 
superheated  water  from 
volcanic  vents  gushing  dis- 
solved metals  on  the  ocean 
floor.  They  are  literally 
bags  or  containers  which 
owe  their  existence  to  the 
bacteria  inside  them  which 


“eat”  metal  sulphides  to 
make  living  tissue. 

The  mid-ocean  tube 
worms  live  get  their  energy 
from  volcanic  heat.  Scien- 
tists had  not  expected  to 
find  a species  that  could 
live  off  methane  hydrate,  a 
natural  gas  condensed  to  an 
ice  at  huge  pressures. 

The  discovery  confirms, 
once  again,  life’s  capacity 
to  astonish.  Last  week  a 
Bristol  researcher  reported 
on  microbes  apparently 
surviving  on  vinegar  ooz- 
teg  out  of  compost  that  was 
burled  10  million  years  ago 
and  is  now  S^oOft  below 
the  ocean  floor. 

Other  researchers  have 
found  microbes  known  as 
"extremophiles”  livine 

near  boiling  water,  in  tolu- 
cue,  hi  lakes  of  soda  and 
marshes  of  salt,  grazing  at 
tiie  bottom  of  the  Arctic  Ice. 

eJe“  surviving  in 
bxkdfis  baked  to  make  Aztec 
pyramids. 

, cai£?cl,y  *0  survive, 
and  even  flourish,  without 
oxygen  or  sunlight  has 
?w^‘Lblologlst8  believe 

™sy  “tight  stm 

exfat  on  Mars.  But  nobody 
expected  to  find  worms 
borrowing  in  lumps  of  solid 
methane,  which  most  crea- 
tures would  find  toxic. 


Untouchable  hands  on  power 


Suzanne  Goldenberg  in  Bombay  on 
the  rising  fortunes  of  a rejected  caste 
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IT  DOES  not  seem  an  obvi- 
ous point  of  pilgrimage: 

Ramabal  Nastar.  fast  nna 


iRamabal  Nagar,  just  one 
slum  among  many  in  Bom- 
bay, where  huts  of  scrap  wood 
and  corrugated  sheeting  are 
borne  to  22,000  people.  But  in 
the  past  month  it  has  become 
a mandatory  stop  for  politi- 
cians. The  prime  minister, 
I.  K.  GujraJ,  picked  his 
through  the  gurgling  open 
drains  at  the  weekend  to  pay 
tribute  to  10  Dalits  (untouch- 
ables)  shot  dead  by  police. 

If  the  tragedy  at  Ramabal 
Nagar  has  a message,  it  is 
that  India's  iso  million  Dalits, 
generally  forgotten  except  at 
elections,  are  becoming  a 
powerful  political  constitu- 
ency. Last  month  K R.  Nar- 
a5anan*  a former  diplomat 
educated  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  became 
India's  first  Dalit  president. 


But  his  people  gave  their 
hearts  to  another  long  ago: 
Bhlmrao  Ambedkar,  the  Dalit 
author  of  India’s  constitution. 
When  the  people  of  Ramabai 
Nagar  woke  up  one  morning 
last  month  to  discover  their 
statue  of  Ambedkar  gar- 
landed with  sandals,  they 
went  on  the  rampage. 

The  police  arrived  within 
minutes.  Bhanty  Kashyap,  a 
Buddhist  monk,  watched 
them  fire  without  warning 

thought  they  must  be  firing  in 
the  air,  but  then  I saw  a wom- 
an fan,”  he  says,  waving 
towards  a patch  of  waste 
ground.  “I  asked  the  police: 
*What  are  you  doing?  This  is 
not  the  Pakistan  border,  these 
are  human  beings,  citizens  of 
India , " 

Store  Dalits  died  in  the  pro- 
tests which  followed  In  Maha- 
rash*x3  and  Gujarat.  One 
month  later,  Dalit  outrage  is 
onafsnaged.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands  took  part  in  a Dalit 
rafly  m Bombay  at  the  week- 
aid,  and  people  in  Ramabai 
Nagar  have  gone  on  hunger 
strifes.  In  Delhi,  MP$  set  fire 
last  week  to  a book  attacking 
Ambedkar. 


In  northern  Uttar  Pradesh, 
where  Dalits  account  for 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  vot- 
ers, the  Dalit  chief  minister, 
Mayawati,  has  scandalised 
the  BogUsh-language  media 
and  largely  upper  caste 
bureaucracy  by  aggressively 
paying  homage  to  Ambedkar, 
building  a 1,000  million  rupee 
monument  in  Lucknow.  She 
has  also  given  land  to  5 jboo 
Dalit  peasants,  and  nomi- 
nated 11 ,000  “Ambedkar  vil- 
lages with  high  Dalit  popula- 
tions for  development. 


CLL  l iving 

alter  5,000  years  of  oppression 
so  enveloping  that  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  Dalits  to  namo 
their  children  Kacharu  (dirt) 
or  Dagdoo  (stone)  is  the  result 
of  Ambedkar’s  constitution, 
whidh  enshrined  affirmative 
action  in  education  and  gov- 
ernment jobs  far  his  people. 

His  life  was  also  a powerful 
example.  After  winning  a 
scholarship  to  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  New  York,  Ambed- 
kar  was  a Dalit  success  story. 
When  he  converted  to  Bud- 
dhism  in  1956  to  escape  the 
injustices  of  the  caste  system, 
nearly  500,000  Dalits  followed. 

“To  me  and  minions  tike 
me  Ambedkar  is  tike  god. 
Non-Dalits  cannot  under- 
stand. Without  him  I would 
not  be  a hnman  being,”  says 


Narendra  Jadhav,  a Marathi 
writer  and  economist. 

Mr  Jadhav’s  father  was  a 
™|ssenger  In  a government 
office:  “But  nowadays,  from 
sculpture  to  neurosurgery,  I 
find  people  like  me.” 

“The  benefits  are  reaching 
Dalits,  not  as  they  should  be, 
but  they  have  been  trickling 
down  for  the  last  50  years," 
says  Prakash  Ambedkar,  the 
grandson  of  the  Dalit  hero, 
and  the  leader  erf  the  Republi- 
can Party  of  India,  based  in 
Maharasthra.  He  favours  po- 
litical participation  to  bring 
Dalits  into  the  mainstream. 

But  social  attitudes  are 
proving  stubborn.  In  Maha- 
rashtra. where  a rightwing 
Hindu  coalition  is  in  power, 
the  government  has  been  dis- 
inclined to  fill  jobs  for  Dalits, 
and  baa  stayed  , prosecutions 
against  Chose  charged  with 
atrocities  against  them. 

“The  government  is  work- 
ing for  high-caste  society 
only."  says  Ramdas  Athovale, 
another  RPI  leader  who 
Savours  direct  action. 

But  in  Maharashtra,  as  na- 
tionally, Dalits  are  divided  by 
an  Internal  caste  system. 
Lower  castes  complain  that 
Ambedkar’s  Mahar  comma- 1 
niiy  monopolise  government 
despite,  achieving 
“titidle-class  comforts. 


CAMBODIA’S  second 
prime  minister,  Hun 
Sen.  arrived  In  Belling 
yesterday  to  seek  King  Noro- 
dom Sihanouk’s  approval  for 
his  appointment  of  a first 
prime  minister  to  replace  the 
king’s  son,  who  was  ousted  in 
a coup  last  month. 

Hun  Sen,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  the  first  prime  min- 
ister-designate, Ung  Huot,  is 
hoping  that  the  king  will  ac- 
quiesce in,  if  not  bless,  his 
choice. 

Meanwhile  the  foreign  min- 
isters of  Asean  (the  Associa- 
tion of  South  East  Asian 
Nations),  meeting  in  Singa- 
pore, appeared  to  edge  closer 
to  accepting  Hun  Sen’s  politi- 
cal arrangements,  which 
were  reinforced  by  a parlia- 
mentary vote  last  week  back- 
ing Ung  Hoofs  appointment 
The  ailing  king,  who  is 
being  treated  in  Beijing, 
promises  to  be  a more  diffi- 
cult proposition.  He  mlHnOy 
appeared  to  give  way  to  Hun 
Sen  afler  his  son,  Prince  Nor- 
odom Ranariddh,  was  ousted 
as  first  prime  minister. 

In  comments  at  the  week- 
end, however,  he  described 
Ung  Huot  as  a "puppef  ■ and 

said  he  could  not  take  part  In 

“tills  new  comedy  involving 
the  state”. 

A statement  released  yes- 
terday will  also  trouble  Him 
Sen:  in  it  the  king  says  he  is 
preparing  to  abdicate  and  is 
only  waiting  on  the  second 
prime  minister's  approvaL 
King  Sihanouk’s  popularity 
and  influence  in  Cambodia 
make  his  support  of  Ung  Huot 
a crucial  step  in  Hun  Sen 
gaining  recognition  at  home 
and  abroad  of  his  post-coup  : 
government  diplomats  say. 

Hun  Sen  has  described  the  ' 
king  as  a political  referee.  But  1 

he  fears  that  if  King  Sihanouk  1 
abdicated  it  would  be  the  pre-  j 
lude  to  a hid  by  him  to  step  j 


into  politics,  exploiting  his 
enormous  popularity  to  turn 
the  public  against  Hun  Sed's 
Cambodian  People’s  Party.  t 

Asean  foreign  ministers 
were  initially  critical  of  the 
coup,  postponing  the  planned 
admission  of  Cambodia  to  the 
group  in  July  and  announc- 
ing that  they  still  recognised 
Prince  Ranariddh. 

But  after  the  meeting  in 
Singapore,  the  Philippine  for- 
eign minister.  Domingo, Sia- 
I zon,  said  Cambodia  was  part 
of  South  East  Asia  and  Its 
entry  to  Asean  was  •Just  a 
formality”,  a view  diplomats 
say  is  strongly  backed  by 
Malaysia. 

Asean  ministers  were  due 
to  consult  the  United  States 


King' Sihanouk:  says  he  is 
preparing  to  abdicate 


special  envoy  Desalx  Ander- 
son. who  held  taiica  with  UUg 
Huot  in  Phnom  Penh  at  tbe 
weekend  on  human  rights 
and  prospects  for  the  elec- 
tions planned  far  next  year. 

The  US,  which  also  recog- 
nises Prince  Ranariddh,  said 
Ung  Huof  s election  last  week 
was  undemocratic  because  of 
the  atmosphere  of  inttmiria- 
tion.  Washington  has  an- 
nounced that  It  Is  extending  a 
30-day  suspension  of  aid. 


Tim  ill  H11  IfciTIHTTffflr 

Hews  in  brief 

dissident 


Chinese  police  detained  a vet- 
eran dissident,  Jin  Cheng, 
yesterday  for  the  second  Hww» 
since  he  called  fast  week  for 
public  Justice  in  the  case  of  a 
disgraced  Beijing  leader. 

His  wife  Uu  Xluli  said  he 
was  still  in  custody  more  than 
10  hours  after  he  was  seized 
hy  three  plainclothes  police- 
22* ' outside  his  home  in  west 

Beijing.— Reuter. 


Bomb  claimed 


An  extremist  Swedish  group 
5>*K**d  1:0  the  country  incur- 
the  costs  of  hosting  the 
S Games  claimed 

yesterday  that  it  had  planted 
last  week’s  bomb  which  de- 
sfroyed  parts  of  the  Olympic 
stadium  In  Stockholm.  It 
warned  that  the  attacks 


would  continue  unimtc  Stock- 
holm withdrew  Its  bid.  — AP. 

Mine  blast  deaths 

A landmine  blast  believed  to 
have  been  set  off  by  separatist 
guerrillas  killed  two  civilians 
and  wounded  a police  official 
in  India's  troubled  Janimu 
and  Kashmir  state  yesterday, 
police  saUL — Reuter. 

‘Vampire’ cabbie 

A cab  driver  dubbed  the 
Tehran  Vampire  will  be 
hanged  tomorrow  for  raping 
and  killing  nine  female  pas- 
sengers, state-run  radio 
reported  yesterday. — AP. 

Kurds  killed 

Turkish  troops  killed  60  mem- 
bers of  the  outlawed  Kurdi- 
stan Workers  Party  in 
In  the  south-east,  the  emer- 
gency rule  governor’s  office 
said  yesterday.  —•  Reuter. 
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John  Hoopwtn  Roma 

WITH  the  anti- 
corruption 
drive  in  Italy 

now  thoroughly 

debilitated,  the 
way  is  apparently  being 
cleared  to  unA>rmi«p  efforts 
to  break  the  links  between 
the  Mafia  and  the  political 
establishment 
Within  less  than  48  hours, 
toe  prime  minister,  Romano 
Prodi,  and  his  foreign  minis- 
ter. Lamberto  Dini,  have  both 
publidy  questioned  the  ar- 
raignment of  Giulio  Andreotti 
on  charges  of  murder  and 
Mafia  membership. 

The  former  prime  minis- 
ters indictment  was  secured 
by  prosecutors  in  the  front 
line  of  the  war  against  Casa 


British 
safety 
Net  for 
Norman 
church 


Nostra  — men  and  women 
who  depend  for  their  eSfec- 
tiveness,  and  indeed  their 
liyes,  on  the  government’s 
support 

Against  this  background, 
toeyare  likely  to  read  the  two 
politicians'  comments  as  an 
ominous  warnings. 

Spealing  to  the  German 
newspaper  Weltam  Sonntag, 
Mr  Prodi  said  he  had,  lost 
Sleep  over  the  plight  of  his 
predecessor,  and  that  he 
could  not  believe  that  a man 
who  had  headed  no  less  than 
seven  Italian  governments 
was  “a  friend  of  Mafiosi  and 
someone  who  ordered 
homicides 

Mr  Andreotti  is  standing 
trial  in  Palermo  on  charges  of 
giving  the  Sicilian  Mafia  po- 
litical and  judicial  protection 
for  more  than  a decade. 


In  a separate ' case,  he  Is 
charged  with  ordering  the 

njurder  of  a journalist  who 

uncovered  evidence  of  his  al- 
leged links  with  Cosa  Nostra. 

Mr  Andreotti  warmly 
thanked  Mr  Prodi,  a fellow 


Christian  Democrat,  for  his 
intercession. 

Recalling  that  Mr  Prodi  had 
once  served  as  a minister  in 
one  of  his  cabinets,  Mr  An- 
dreotti said;  “He  knows  well 
how  I work,  how  I think.  Be 
knows  who  I am.” 

But  the  prime  minister’s 
remarkable  comments  drew 
criticism  from  one  of  the 
prosecutors  in  Palermo. 

“Any  interference  from  out- 
side damwflBM  the  trial/'  said 
Roberto  Scarpino. 

The  founder  of  the  first 
team  of  prosecutors  set  up 
specifically  to  «acki»  Cosa 


Giulio  Andreotti  is  on  trial 
for  Mafia  and  murder  links 

Nostra,  Antonino  Caponnetto, 
called  Mr  Frodi’s  remarks 
“wholly  inopportune”. 

He  added;  “It  Is  very  seri- 
ous for  the  head  of  the  govern- 


ment to  take  a view  on  a trial 
as  delicate  and  pnwipliwrtari, 
ami  without  having  the  slight- 
est understanding  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  docu- 
ments involved." 

Mr  Prodi 's  comment  split 
his  own  political  supporters. 
It  was  condemned  by  deputies 
from  the  far-ieft  communist 
Refoundation  and  the  anti- 
Mafia  Network  party. 

But  the  prime  minister  was 
backed  by  a junior  Justice 
minister.,  who  argued  that 
members  of  the  government 
had  the'  “right  and  duly  to  ez- 
press criticism” 

Tin?  foreign'  .niinister  said 
yesterday:  “Prodi  is  as  incred- 
ulous  as  I am.” 

Mr  Frodi’s  comments  coin- 
cide with  several  other  recent 

indtratiiwiE  nf  a nhangp  of  atti- 

tude  towards  the  trial  of  the 


man  who  came  to  be  known 
as  “Mr  Italy”. 

- A lading  columnist,  a dis- 
tinguished former  politician 


and  the  deputy  bead  of  the 
body  which  supervises  Italics 
judiciary  have  all  recently 
lent  support  to  Mr  Audreotti’s 
contention  that  his  trial  Is  * 
political  one 

sfair*  reading  of  Mr  Prodi's 
remark.  Mr  Andreotti 
h*»An  stressing  his  claim 

anyone  prepared  to  listen. 

*1  wasn’t  the  sole  ruler  _ 
thfa  country  for  SO  years.  How 
is  it  possible  that  so  much 
so  much  evil  — should 
attributable  solely  to  me?"  he 
asked  La  Repubblica. 

“What  is  being  held  is  a po- 
litical trial,  and  on  this  point 
a Jot  of  people  are  now  in 
agreement  A lot  of  people 

have  finally  understood- 
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nf  r j pC f cyberspace  to  aid 
l iCo . hiS  villagers,  writes 
Alex  Duval  Smith 
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A NORMANDY  village  has 

/A  been  conquered  by  Brjt- 
/ wish  community  spirit 
since  its  Sheffleto-born  mayor 
launched  a fund-raising  drive 
on  the  Internet  to  restore  the 
local  church. 

"No  one  in  Britain,  where 
every  church  seems  to  be  foil- 
ing down,  would  think  it  at  all 
strange  to  organise  a fund- 
raising  campaign,"  said  Ken 
Tatham,  who  became  mayor 
of.  Salnt-Ceneri-le<Jerei  (pop 
152)  two  years  ago. 

“But  the  people  here 
thought  it  very  odd  that  we 
should  initiate  something  at  a 
local  level  to  pay  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  church,  espe- 
cially since  it  Is.  listed.  It  is 
just  not  something  people  do 
in  Prance," 

Yet  Mr  Tatham’a  initiative 
on  the  Internet,  called  SOS 
Egllse  en  Peril,  has  raised 
FrGG.ooo  (£6.000)  in  donations 
from  all  over  the  world 
towards  the  £300,000  cost  of 
restoring  the  11th  century 
church. 

“The  whole  scheme  is 
pretty  British,  but  you  have 
to  bring  to  the  job  ideas  you 
were  brought  up  with,"  saW 
Mr  Tatham,  aged  52,  who  Is 
paid  £260  a month  to  admlnte* 
ter  and  marry  all  Girois,  as 
the  villagers  are  called. 


Ken  Tatham,  mayor  of  Saint-Cdneri-le-Gerei,  was  forced  to  close  down  the  church  an  safety  grounds  seven  months  ago  photograph:  Alexandra  boulat 


Since  the  days  of  conquests 
— William  The  Conqueror, 
Henri  I and  the  Duke  of  Arun- 
del — the  Girois  have  rarely 
seen  as  many  culture  changes 
as  under  Mr  Tatham,  who 
won  a seven-year  term  in  the 
June  1995  municipal  poll. 

Mr  Tatham,  who  has  lived 
in  the  village  for  17  years 
with  his  French  wife,  Chris- 
tiane,  says  he  has  had  “quite 
a few  tifft"  with  the  prefect  in 
Atenccin,  under  whose  juris- 
diction he  falls. 

“I  have  taken  him  to  court 
twice  and  we  are  off  to  the 
high  court  soon,"  said-  Mr 


Tatham,  who  finds  his  job 
rather  thankless  at  times. 
“People  never  let  you  forget 
that  you  are  a foreigner."  he 
said,  adding  that  he  recently 
took  French  nationality  but 
stffl  supports  Leeds  United. 

“The  villagers  and  the 
priest  were  very  annoyed 
with  me  when  I closed  down 
the  church  seven  months  ago 
cm -orders  from  the  prefect 
That  is  how  the  French 
method  of  government  works: 
pass  along  the  blame  to  the 
next  guy. 

"But  the  mortar  in  the  pil- 
lars supporting  the  arches  in 


the  nave  has  turned  to  pow- 
der and  the  building  inspec- 
tors considered  it  dangerous. 
We  have  even  lost  the  bell  cm 
the  church  dock,  which  rang 
every  hour  and  was  the  soul 
of  the  village.  The  inspectors 
maid  the  vibrations  could  in- 
crease the  damage  to  (he 
fabric.” 

Realising  he  was  in  dangmr 
of  going  down  in  the  history 
of  Saint-Ceneri-leGerei  as  the 
British  mayor  who  closed 
te  church,  Mr  Tatham  got 
together  with  a Web  page  de- 
signer who  was  bom  in  the 
village. 


"We  rely  strongly  on  visi- 
tors here  but  cannot  afford  a 
tourist  office.  So  we  created  a 
‘virtual’  one  on  screen  and  at- 
tached a page  about  the 
church  which  has  been  read 
by  700  people  since  April,"  he 
said. 

The  page  — www.saint-cen- 
eri.org  — has  been  translated 
into  English  and  will  soon  be 
available  in  Japanese.  Some 
of  the  donations  it  has  in- 
spired have  come  from  the 
United  States. 

The  Girois  have  not  shown 
thfl  same  entfausiam  as  the 
web-surfers  of  the  world. 


Only  one  local  trader,  a Serb 
who  runs  the  village  caffe,  has 
an  SOS  Eglise  en  Pferil  money- 
box on  his  counter. 

Milan  Fetrovitch  said: 
‘The  church  is  the  main 
draw  in  the  village.  We  must 
defend  it” 

The  church  was  built 
around  1089  to  honour  Saint 
Cfeneri,  a cardinal  with  mirac- 
ulous powers  who  coverted 
the  local  heathens  in  the  7th 
century.  Because  of  its  his- 
tory, it  is  listed,  but  govern- 
ment and  regional  grants  fail 
£80,000  short  of  the  total 
repair  cost 


Neo-Nazi  conscripts 
bum  workers  hostel 
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THE  German  army,  hurt 
by  a string  of  racist 
attacks  and  mock-vio- 
lent outrages  carried  out  by 
its  troops,  suffered  a further 
blow  yesterday  when  It 
emerged  that  two  conscripts 
yelling  neo-Nazi  slogans  set 
Ore  to  a hostel  for  foreigners 
at  the  weekend. 

ftntnn  police  said  the  two 
soldiers,  aged  18  and  20,  ad- 
raitted  that  they  burnt  down 
the  Dresden  building  housing 
Italian  labourers  because 
they  “hated  foreigners", 

The  two  unnamed  con- 
scripts, serving  with  a tank 
regiment,  were  detained  on 
Sunday  in  connection  with 
Saturday’s  arson  attack. 

They  were  part  of  a.  gang  of 
about  20  neo-Nazis  who 
marched  through  the  streets 
shouting  “Sieg  Hell"  before 
breaking  into  the  Italian  hos- 
tel, stealing  photocopying 
equipment,  and  setting . the 
building  ablaze  with  petrol. 

The  hostri  was  wrecked  by 
the  blaze,  which  caused. 
£150,000  worth  of  damage.  No- 
body was  injured  as  the  Ital- 
ian labourers  had  left  for 
home  on  holiday  a few  hours 
before  the  attack.  - • 

This  latest  racist  attack  by 
serving  soldiers  comes  a 


month  after  a gruesome  video 
showing  mock  executions, 
rapes  -and  atrocities  was 
found  to  have  been  made  by 
soldiers  training  for.  service 
in  Bosnia  at. a military  camp 
in  northern  Bavaria. 

In  MarCh  nine  servicemen 
went  on  the  rampage  against 
foreigners  in  the  north-west- 
ern' town,  of  DetmdkL  Wield- 
ing baseball  hats  and  wearing 
masks,  they  beat  up  an  Ital- 
ian, bolding  a knife  to  his 
throat,  attacked  two  Turks, 
and  yelled  “no  dagos  in 
Germany”.  . , 

AH  nine  were  dismissed 
from  the  military,  five  were 
jailed. 

Last  September  a soldier  at- 
tacked an  H»itan  building 
worker  near  Berlin.  The  vic- 
tim fell  into  a coma  and. 
remains  semi-paralysed. 

In  last  month’s  outrage, 
men  at  the  Hammetburg  in- 
tently, training  camp  in  Ba- 
varia made  a video  Which 
showed  soldiers  queuing  up 
for  the  simulated  rpultiple 
rape  of  another  sold fer 
dressed  as  a woman.  ■ 

• . Another  soMterindreg  was 
pot  through  a mock  erttetfix- 
ion.  -Other  simulated  atroc- 
ities, in.,  the  video  : bglnded 
gouging  out  eyes,  slitting 

throats,  and  shots  to  the  head. 

The  defence  ministry  or- 
dered the  punishment  of 


those  responsible,  but  the  six 
soldiers  involved  had  already 
left  the  army  and  seem  likely 
to  escape  prosecution. 

The  ministry  confirmed 
yesterday  that  an  unnamed 
reserve  colonel  serving  hi 
Bosnia  has  Just  been-  sus- 
pended from  duty.  The  officer 
had  been  engaged  in  training 
at  the  HammeXburg  camp  and 
was  overheard  telling  sol- 
diers about  to  go  to  Bosnia: 
“We  take  no  prisoners.” 

Other  officers  were  then 
surprised  to  find  him  on  duty 
in  Bosnia  and  reported  him  to 
their  superiors.  The  ministry 
said  the  suspended  officer 
had  made  statements  .which 
‘breached  international  law” . 

The  soldiers  who  attacked 


the  Dresden  hostel  smeared 
swastikas  on  the  building  be- 
fore burning  it  down.  The 
same  hostel  was  attacked  last 
December. 

A police  spokesman  said 
yesterday  that  one  of  the  two 
detainees  was  well-known  lo- 
cally as  a neo-Nazi. 

• Berlin  archivists,  artists 
and  jntitirfTia  called  yester- 
day for  a concerted  effort  to 
protect  the  remains  of  the 

Berlin  Wan  from  property  d* 

velopers,  trophy  hunters  and 
the  weather.  The  last  stand- 
ing fragments  add  up  to  about 

half  a tofl*  of  the  original  26- 
mile  waH 


Tuscans  fight  bad  taste 
with  ‘copyright’  on  views 
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Celestine  Bohlen  on  moves  to  save  the 
Italian  landscape  from  tacky  toilet  adverts 


THE  ochre  hills,  patch- 
work  vineyards  and 

olive  groves  of  TnSr- 

cany,  lorded  over  by  medi- 
eval towns  and  elegant  vil- 
las, are  probably  among  the 
most  fami  lia  r of  the  world’s 
backdrops,  used  to  ffellct- 
tcras  effect  in  Renaissance 
paintings,  19th  century 
novels  and  Italian  movies. 

But  using  them  as  back- 
ground in  advertisements 
for  Japanese  cars,  panty- 
hose, toilet  paper  — even  a 
bidet  artistically  placed  in 
Florence’s  Piazza  della  Sig- 
norla?  — ta  tnlrtng  famfflar. 
tty  too  far,  in  the  opinion  of 
Tiwan  pftlHMims. 

So  they  are  striking  back 
with  a proposal  to  effec- 
tively copyright  the 
region’s  natural  landscape. 

Aware  that  such  a notion 
could  never  have  the  force 
of  law,  they  hesitate  to  use 
words  like  copyright,  li- 
cense or  trademark,  but 
they  are  serious  about  try- 
ing to  stop  non-Tuscan 
brand  names  flitting  across 
Tuscan  scenes. 

“We  are  simply  trying 
not  to  let  our  landscape  be 
trlvtalised  by  ugly  advertis- 


ing," said  Vannino  ChitL 
president  of  the  Tuscan 
region. 

“We  feel  that  our  land- 
scape and  cultural  heritage 
are  the  oil  of  Tuscany. 
People  have  worked  nature 
for  centuries,  so  it  is  up  to 
ns  not  to  destroy  it” 

But  there  are  always 
threats.  A 380kw  power- 
line, strung  between  220ft 
orange  and  white  pylons, 
recently  marched  across 
the  bills  to  the  south-east  of 
Florence. 

Aghast  at  the  prospect  of 
losing  views  that  have 
remained  virtually  un- 
changed since  the  Renais- 
sance, people  living  along  a 
road  known  as  the  Collera- 
mole  mounted  a campaign, 
joined  by  historical  societ- 
ies and  consumer  groups. 

They  insist  that  they  have 
nothing  against  progress  or 
the  benefits  of  electricity, 
but  in  a country  where 
state  inspectors  are  ready 
to  swoop  with  fines  for  the 
slightest  alteration  to  his- 
toric and  artistic  monu- 
ments, it  seemed  ludicrous 
that  the  state  should  delib- 
erately bring  ugliness  to 


one  of  Italy’s  most  precious 
spots. 

“These  are  the  hills  of 
Florence,”  said  Mario  Bo- 
joia,  a retired  business  con- 
sultant who  headed  the 
campaign  committee. 
“They  are  a legacy  for  all 
humanity." 

“We  are  not  saying 
remove  them,"  said  Amy 
Luckenbach,  an  American 
who  has  lived  for  30  years 
in  the  house  once  owned  by 
the  15th-century  painter 
Domenico  Gherlandaio. 

“We  are  saying,  just  find 
a different  way  to  ,do  it 
without  ruining  a 'land- 
scape that  has  been  revered 
for  centuries.” 

The  state  energy  com- 
pany. ENEL,  has  agreed  to 
suspend  work  until  Novem- 
ber while  it  studies  the  pos- 
sibility of  burying  the  line. 
It  has  also  promised  to  relo- 
cate three  of  the  most  offen- 
sive pylons  and  to  consider 
repainting  them  a more  es- 
thetlcally  acceptable  shade 
of  green. 

At  the  last  count  Tus- 
cany, which  encompasses 
the  cities  of  Florence,  Siena 
and.  Pisa,  was  drawing 
32  million  tourists  a year. 
Recent  surveys  suggest  it 
Is  one  of  the  world’s  most 
desirable  places  to  live 
in.  — New  York  Times 


World  news  in  brief 


Tourists  injured  as 
Seine  boat  crashes 


~ mg  wiieu  on  a oouiue-aecKer  signxseemg 

S:1 yesterday.^ causing  it to: hit; a bridge  near  the 
was  carrying  63  tourists  when  it  hit  an  arch 
“ P?5.l?oya^  Sixteen  people  were  taken  to  hospital — 

mostly  with  neck  injuries,  cuts  and  bruises —and  later 
released.  An  Oxfordshire  man — only  hib  surname,  Haughton, 
was  given — was  expected  to  stay  in  hospital  overnight  after 
suffteringa  spinal  fracture. 

director  of  Vedettes  du  Pont-Neuf 
said  the  steering  called  as  the  cruise  raided.  The  injured  passen- 
gerswere  on  the  upper  deck  but  no  one  was  thrown  over- 
board. — Alex  Duval  Smith,  Paris. 


Cyprus  envoy  damps  hopes 

AS  A new  round  cf  talks  between  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriot 
leaders  beganyesterday  in  Switzerland,  the  United  Nations’ 
mediator  on  Cyprus  warned  against  hopes  of  rapid  progress 
towards  reuniting  the  long-divided  Island 

DMgp  Cordovez  said  the  meeting  would  concentrate  on  legal 
and  institutional  texts  rather  than  on  resolving  contentious 
issues  such  as  the  withdrawal  oTTurkish  troops  from  the  Turk- 
ish-occupied northern  part  of  the  island. 

“We’re  not  expecting  them  to  solve  the  problem  now,”  he  told 
reporters  in  the  Swiss  village  of  Glion.  “In  the  past  they  started 
from  zero  and  ended  with  zero  trying  to  get  to  100.  Now  we  are 
starting  to  move  one  point  at  a time.” 

The  meeting (between  the  Greek  Cypriot  president,  Glafkos 
Ciraides,  and  me  leader  of  the  breakaway  Turkish  Cypriot  state, 
KanfDenktash,  is  due  to  last  about  five  days.  The  UN  hopes  to 
forge  an  agreement  on  a federation  linking  tin*  nun  mwtnimitiw 
divided  since  1974.  — AP,  Glion. 


Ukraine  editor  shot  dead 

THE  editor-in-chief  of  a popular  Ukrainian  newspaper  was 
gunned  down  by  an  unknown  assailant  ywsftyrriay  in  port  nf 

Odessa,  police  said.  Boris  Derevyanko  of  the  Vechernyaya 
Odessa  newspaper  was  shot  twice  at  close  range  as  he  walked  to 
work,  a city  police  spokesman.  Yaroslav  Korytnyuk,  said. 

Mr  Korytnyuk  said  the  gunman  was  lying  In  wait  for  Dere- 
vyanko, who  was  hit  in  the  head  and  ahrinmwi  He  died  on  the 
SPOt.  Vechemyaya  Odessa  has  taken  a different  line  on  regional 
affairs  to  local  authorities,  Mr  Korytnyuk  said. 

A team  of  police  and  prosecutors  will  investigate  the  murder, 
apparently  tbe  second  killing  of  a Journalist  in  Ukraine  this 
year. — AP,  Kiev. 


Days  numbered  for  death  row 

PRESIDENT  Boris  Yeltsin  is  making  strides  towards  phasing  out 
rapHnl  prmishment,  having  granting  pa rrlnns  tn  ppury  mrv 
denmed  prisoner  who  has  appealed  m the  past  yren*,  nffVials  said 
yesterday. 

Russia  promised  to  outlaw  the  death  penalty  when  It  Joined  the 
Council  ofEurope  in  January  last  year,  but  attempts  to  ban  it 
have  been  blocked  by  parliament's  lower  house,  which  is  domi- 
nated by  communists. 

Human  rights  activists  say  there  have  been  62  executions  since 
Russia  Joined  the  council  but.  according  to  the  president's  human 
rights  adviser.  Valery  Borshchev,  the  last  one  was  in  August  last 
year. 

Mr  Yeltsin's  office  has  been  scrutinising  death  sentences  and 
has  granted  pardons  to  aC  appeals  received  so  far  this  year,  Mr 
Borshchev  told  the  Itar-Tass  news  agency.  Mr  Yeltsin  has  sent 
parliament  another  bffl  making  it  harder  to  approve  death  sen- 
tences. — AP,  Moscow. 


Afghan  leader  ready  for  talks 

THE  leader  of  the  Alghan  opposition  forces  besieging  Kabul  said 
yesterday  that  he  was  ready  for  peace  talks  at  any  time,  and 
anywhere  except  Pakistan,  to  head  off  a hloody  battle  for  the 
capital  Tbe  Northern  Alliance  leader.  Ahmed  Shah  Massoud, 
also  made  an  impassioned  plea  through  Reuters  for  the  United 

States  and  the  West  to  get  involved  in  the  peace  talks  and  repay 
what  he  called  a moral  debt  owed  to  Afghanistan  for  its  help  in 
ending  the  cold  war. 

Commander  Massoud,  a hero  of  the  1980s  fight  against  the 
Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan,  said  he  could  take  the  capital 
whenever  he  wanted  and  oust  tbe  Islamic  fundamentalist  Taliban 
government  in  KabuL  The  two  sides  have  been  fighting  about 
12  miles  from  tbe  northern  outskirts  afthe  capital  for  the  past 
three  weeks.  — Reuter.  Mazar-irShartf. 


Name  change  for  Millennium 

CHASING  recognition  as  the  first  country  to  welcome  in  the  year 
2000,  Kiribati  has  renamed  one  of  its  groups  of  tiny  islands 
Millennium.  The  government  announced  yesterday  the  new 
namp  for  the  group  of  desolate,  uninhabited  islets  surrounding  a 
lagoon  formerly  known  as  Caroline. 

Kiribati  and  several  other  countries  in  the  Pacific  lie  on  or  near 

the  International  Date  Line,  where  cue  day  officially  becomes  the 
next  The  Royal  Observatory  to  Greenwich  says  the  millennium 
will  arrive  first  at  the  BaDeny  Islands  off  Antarctica — 2 hours 
earlier  than  at  tbe  Carolines.  But  marketing  the  Pacific  as  the 
first  place  to  see  thenewmOlennium  is  already  under  way.—  AP. 
Tarawa,  SJribatL 


Just  add  a little  water 


A giant  castle,  made  only  from  sand  and  water,  rises  on 
Zeebruges  beach,  Belgium,  measuring  a record  170ft  long, 
127ft  wide  and  40ft  high  photograph:  Nathalie  koulischer 


From  fangaroo  to  kangaroo 

SHOULD  Steven  Spielberg  need  a new  location  for  another  sequel 
to  Jurassic  Park,  he  need  look  no  further  than  north-west  Queens- 
land,  which  20  mfflion  years  ago  was  overrun  by  flesh-eating 
kangaroos  and  crocodiles  that  pounced  from  trees. 

An  Australian  biologist  Mike  Archer,  says  remains  have  been 
found  offhe  flesh-eating  kangaroo,  or  Ekaitadeta,  which  had 
lower  front  teeth  "as  sharp  as  stilettos".  An  early  cousin,  the 
fangaroo.  evolved  large  fangs  to  defend  itself 

At  about  tbe  same  time  Australia  had  tree-dwelling  crocodiles 
that  “would  leap  out  of  the  trees  and  on  to  their  prey”,  Professor 
Archer  said.  — AP,  Canberra. 


Confusion  surrounds  students 
wanting  to  take  a gap  year  after 
Labours  announcement  of  tuition 
fee  exemptions.  But  time  well 
spent  before  or  after  coflege  is  sfiD 
valued  by  employers. 

Building  for  a future 
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The  people’s  revolt 

The  Crown  is  a test  of  Labour’s  radicalism 


SOMETHING  profound  is  stirring  in 
the  British  breast  For  the  first  time  a 
majority  of  the  British  people  believes 
the  nation  would  be  better  off  without  a 
royal  family.  This  is  the  central  finding 
of  the  ICM  survey  we  publish  today, 
one  which  will  cause  alarm  to  tradition- 
alists across  the  land.  They  win  hur- 
riedly point  out  that  a poll  is  just  a poll, 
and  that  Britons  are  prone  to  fib  when, 
faced  with  a stranger  clutching  a clip- 
board. But  the  revelation  that  only  48 
per  cent  of  us  now  back  the  monarchy 
may  well  prove  stubborn.  It  will  not  be 
explained  away  easily. 

Still,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  attempts 
to  account  for  this  haemorrhage  in 
public  support  The  antics  of  the 
younger  royals  will  be  contrasted  with 
the  stately  dignity  of  their  elders:  if 
only  they  all  behaved  like  the  Queen 
Mum,  97  last  week,  how  different  it 
would  be.  Instead,  we  have  the  spec- 
tacle of  Diana  cavorting  on  the  Love 
Boat  with  the  junior  A1  Fayed,  while 
Fergie  fronts  TV  infomercials  for  Amer- 
ican Weight  Watchers,  lending  a whole 
new  meaning  to  the  concept  of  the 
Teletubbies.  Traditionalists  will  locate 
the  source  of  the  trouble  here,  along 
with  Charles’s  affair  with  Camilla 


Parker  Bowles,  his  expressed  desire  to 
be  a tampon,  and  the  serial  embarrass- 
ments that  have  made  the  1990s  the 
decade  horribUis  for  the  Windsors. 

It’s  undoubtedly  true  that  the  per- 
sonal troubles  of  the  royal  family  have 
laid  them  open  to  a brand  of  criticism 
once  as  publicly  taboo  as  blasphemy. 
For  this  they  have  only  themselves  to 
blame.  Back  in  the  1950s,  the  Windsors 
decided  to  market  themselves  as  the 
model  family,  a British  Waltons.  For  a 
while  they  flourished  under  teat  stan- 
dard; now  they  are  perishing  by  it 
Once  the  Illusion  of  domestic  harmony 
melted,  the  royals  had  nothing  left  to 
offer.  Shorn  of  their  mystique,  they 
were  left  naked  before  their  subjects. 


But  something  deeper  than  mere  prud- 
ish disapproval  is  at  work.  Our  poll 
shows  not  a harsh  judgmentalism  ter 
tee  travails  of  Elizabeth  and  her  chil- 
dren, but  a more  humane  understand- 
ing: now,  for  example,  a dear  majority 
think  Charles  should  be  allowed  to 
marry  Camilla  if  he  wants  to.  A pattern 
emerges:  it  seems  we  care  less  about  the 
royals’  behaviour  because  we  care  less 
about  royalty  itself  The  fact  that  this 
trend  is  most  marked  among  tee  young 
should  send  a tremor  through  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  For  British  monarchism  is 
quite  literally  dying. 

Until  now.  Labour  have  ignored  these 
rumblings  in  the  political  landscape. 
They  have  pretended  that  royalty  is  not 
even  a genuinely  political  matter,  hut  a 
national  pastime,  like  gardening  or 
golf  Even  though  constitutional  change 
is  the  most  radical  component  of 
Labour’s  programme,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter has  a blind  spot  toward  one  of  its 
most  glaring  amhaiang  we  have  a head 
of  state  who  is  not  chosen,  but  pre- 
ordained by  birth.  A few  progressive 
hearts  have  dared  raise  this  point,  but 
no  one  in  the  inner  circle  breathes  word 
of  it.  They  are  staying  true  to  a long, 
ignoble  Labour  tradition.  Keir  Hardie 
himself  regarded  republicanism  as  a 
distraction,  while  the  party  conference 
has  only  debated  the  subject  once  — for 
15  minutes  in  1923. 

No  such  habits  should  inhibit  the  rest 
of  us.  It  is  time  for  Britain’s  conviction 
republicans  to  abandon  tee  political 
closet,  and  make  their  strongest  case; 
our  poll  shows  they  have  a ready 
following.  That  means  more  than  sim- 
ply demanding  a debate.  It  requires 
those  on  both  sides  — roundheads  and 
cavaliers  alike  — to  come  out  fighting- 
Labour  will  not  set  the  lead,  but  nor 
must  it  get  left  behind,  if  the  party  is 
really  prepared  to  think-  tee  unthink- 
able, then  let  tee  future  of  the  monar- 
chy be  its  test 


Needed:  an  impartial  White  House 

It’s  the  only  way  to  persuade  Mr  Arafat  to  take  the  risk  for  peace 


THE  MIDDLE  East  peace  process,  if  one 
still  exists,  is  back  on  the  agenda  and 
not  before  time.  On  the  Israeli  side 
Binyamin  Netanyahu  has  announced 
its  suspension  in  terms  which  imply 
that  he  does  not  really  care.  Yasser 
Arafat  warns  of  a descent  into  chaos  — 
tee  sort  of  prophecy  which  can  become 
self-fulfilling.  Both  sides  need  a firm 
reminder  that  the  stalemate  cannot  con- 
tinue. The  recent  European  initiative 
may  have  played  some  part  in  nudging 
back  the  attention  of  a distracted  Wash- 
ington. But  can  tee  administration  suc- 
ceed in  playing  the  honest  broker  when 
it  is  so  closely  identified  with  one  side? 

Madeleine  Albright's  policy  speech 
on  the  Middle  East  last  week  at  the 
National  Press  Club  was  hailed  widely 
in  the  Israeli  press  as  a "diplomatic 
triumph”  for  Mr  Netanyahu.  On  a tex- 
tual reading  this  may  seem  unjustified: 
she  implied  criticism  of  Israeli  settle- 
ment-building by  insisting  on  the  need 
to  avoid  '‘unilateral  acts  which  pre- 
judge or  pre-determine  issues  reserved 
for  permanent  status  negotiations”.  But 
this  followed  an  uncoded  critique  of  the 
Palestinian  Authority  (PA)  — in  terms 
Mr  Netanyahu  might  himself  have  used 
— for  failing  to  make  “an  unrelenting 
effort  to  detect  and  deter  potential 
terrorist  acts.”  It  may  be  true  that  there 
is  "no  moral  equivalency  between  sui- 
cide bombers  and  bulldozers.”  But 
those  Palestinians  bulldozed  off  their 
land  will  feel  differently.  Mr  Arafet  is 
being  asked  to  take  tougher  measures 
against  Hamas  in  a climate  where  Is- 


rael holds  tee  PA  under  siege,  starves  it 
of  fluids  which  it  is  owed,  frustrates 
implementation  of  deals  on  essential 
infrastructural  projects,  and  continues 
to  preempt  a final  agreement  by  creat- 
ing new  facts  — new  settlements  — on 
the  map.  This  is  not  only  unrealistic 
but  — if  he  complies  — bound  to 
weaken  his  authority  further. 

In  agreeing  to  resume  trilateral  secu- 
rity meetings,  Mr  Arafat  has  in  fact 
acceded  to  the  US-Israeli  demand  to  put 
security  first  Typically,  this  conces- 
sion is  scoffed  at  by  Mr  Netanyahu  who 
says  it  just  delivers  more  ‘pretty 
words.”  He  also  shrugs  off  the  PA’S 
arrest  of  11  Islamic  militants,  saying 
that  they  have  only  been  taken  in  "to 
protect  (them)  from  possible  Israeli  ar- 
rest” Mr  Netanyahu  will  go  on  scoring 
these  petty  points  unless  Dennis  Ross 
can  invoke  Mr  Clinton's  authority  to 
tell  him  to  shut  up  — or  forfeit  the  next 
tranche  of  US  aid. 

The  decision  to  re-engage  in  the 
Middle  East  is  being  dissected  in  the  US 
press  with  a good  deal  of  circumstantial 
detail  about  meetings  in  the  Oval  Office 
over  the  past  six  weeks.  It  involves 
what  is  admitted  to  be  a high-risk 
strategy  of  going  for  final-status  talks. 
This  itself  is  a concession  to  Mr  Netan- 
yahu in  a context  where  tee  provisions 
of  tee  interim  agreement  are  still  in- 
complete. If  there  is  a slim  chance  of 
persuading  Mr  Arafat  and  the  Palestin- 
ian people  to  take  tee  risk,  teen  tee 
impartiality  of  tee  White  House  must 
be  established  above  suspicion. 


The  correct  balance  of  rights 

The  public  will  be  protected  without  a paedophile  witch-hunt 


EVEN  John  Stuart  Mill  would  have 
found  paedophiles  a difficult  problem. 
Where  do  you  draw  the  line  between  a 
prisoner's  right  to  be  free  from  persecu- 
tion on  release  and  tee  protection  of 
children?  Rehabilitation  programmes 
are  known  to  have  a disappointing 
failure  rate  with  dire  consequences  for 
some  children  whom  paedophiles  sub- 
sequently meet  Yet,  to  their  credit 
ministers  from  both  major  parties  have 
resisted  populist  demands  for  an  open 
register.  Even  Michael  Howard's  hard- 
line team  warned  about  tee  damage 
which  such  a register  could  wreak: 
vigilante  law,  innocent  people  wrongly 
persecuted,  and  an  even  bigger  incen- 
tive for  paedophiles  to  go  underground. 
The  community  needs  more  safeguards 
but  a register  open  to  all  is  not  the  right 
way  forward.  Yesterday’s  decision  for 
controlled  access  to  the  new  register  is 
a sensible  compromise.  Disclosure, 
which  will  depend  on  the  assessment  of 


risk,  will  usually  be  confined  to  people 
who  need  to  know  (headteachers,  youth 
group  organisers,  community  leaders) 
but  in  exceptional  circumstances  tee 
community  will  be  warned. 

The  new  register  with  its  dear  guide- 
lines will  be  a marked  advance  on 
current  practice,  which  varies  enor- 
mously between  different  police  areas. 
This  is  unacceptable  in  what  is  meant 
to  be  a national  criminal  justice  system. 
Later  this  year  there  will  be  further 
safeguards  with  the  implementation  of 
tee  Crime  Sentences  Act  which  will 
allow  extended  supervision  of  sex  of- 
fenders. The  police  are  right  to  want  to 
tighten  the  law  so  that  convicted  paedo- 
philes cannot  just  be  removed  from 
working  with  children  but  so  that  it 
would  be  an  offence  for  them  to  apply 
for  such  work.  Meanwhile,  successive 
ministerial  teams  deserve  praise  for 
insisting  that  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem must  not  promote  lynch  law. 


hide  akd  seek 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


^^^’i  Viwe  ia  France  (well,  mostly) 


"|  'Tiii!  common  thread  be- 
I tween  reports  of  Peter 
M?«yHsnn  “going  critical”  at 
two  press  conferences  (Tories 
turn  the  heat  on  Mandeison, 
August  9)  and  Katharine 
Vtoer's  interview  with  him 
the  same  day  (The  Week)  is 
the  way  to  which  the  minister 
of  “truth”  sets  rules  of  behav- 
iour for  himqpTP  which  differ 
markedly  from  those  expected 
of  other  mortals.  He  is  bimH  to 

the  inappropriateness  of  his 

own  behaviour,  whether  it  is 
fairing  to  fihaicp  hands  or  say 
■•hullo”  or  ranting  at  journal- 
ists who  persist  with  awkward 
questions. 

In  truth,  Mr  Mandeison  Is 
the  archetypal  backroom  boy 
cf  communication  an  excel- 
lent analyst  and  brilliant 
when  part  of  a team  — but 
somewhat  of  a liability  when 
exposed  on  his  own. 

How  apt  that  your  support 
for  a royal  commission  on 
drugs  (Leader,  August  11) 
should  appear  at  the  same 
time  as  these  reports.  It  was, 
of  course,  Mandeison  who  led 
the  Labour  byelection  team  in 
Littleborongh  and 

Saddleworth,  which  tarred 
Lib  Dem  candidate  Chris 
Davies  with  the  label  “soft  on 
drugs,  high  on  taxes”  because 
of  his  advocacy  cf  just  such  a 
royal  commission. 

David  Dawson. 

38  Lynton  Road, 

Southport,  Lancs  PR8  SAW. 

MR  MANDELSON’S  claim 
merely  to  follow  the  Dep- 
uty Prime  Minister  and  sweep 
up  (The  ministry  of  truth, 
August  9)  casts  him  in  the  role 
of  elephant  keeper  rather 
than,  as  he  incredibly  sug- 
gests, humble  stage-hand. 

His  outbursts  in  response  to 
legitimate  questioning  by 
journalists  are  surely  a dem- 
onstration of  spinning  as  the 
Wade  art  of  opposition,  whose 
magic  has  less  convincing  ef- 
fect wheti  used  to  dock  the  res- 
ponsibilities of  government 
The  desperate  application  of 
more  spin  simply  ends  in  the 
sort  of  disaster  Mr  Mandeison 
is  now  experiencing. 

John  Kennedy. 

9 Cork  Street, 

London  WlX. 

THOUGHT  Peter  Mandel- 
son’s  manner  in  his  World  at 
One  interview  on  Radio  4 
quite  despicable:  rude,  bully- 
teg  and  patronising,  he  took 
control  of  tee  interview  and 
refused  to  answer  the  inter- 
viewer's questions.  His  arro- 
gant assumption  cf  command 
while  Mr  Blair  is  away  most 
have  cost  Labour  thousands,  if 
not  tens  of  thousands,  cf  votes 
all  over  the  country . 

John  Trevttt 
Quoin  House, 

Westhope.  Hereford  HR4  BBT. 

PETEK  Mandeison  claims 
that  Herbert  Morrison  was 
Attlee's  campaign  manager  in 
the  1945  Labour  Tanffclkte- 
That  may  wen  be  so  but  what 
Mandeison  does  not  mention 
is  that  Herbert  Morrison  plot- 
ted to  remove  Attlee  as 
Labour  Party  leader  — to  be 
replaced  by  himself:  Plotting 
seesns  to  be  hereditary. 

Harold  Smith. 

ZL  Gwendolen  Avenue, 

London  SWJ5  SET. 

Uniform  view 

YOU  and  Major  Eric  Joyce 
are  generally  correct  in 
the  assertion  that  those  "not 
fortunate  enough  to  be  gener- 
als, admirals  or  air  marshals” 

are  excluded  from  military 
policy-making  (Leader. 
August  9).  However,  excep- 
tions are  made  when  the  top 
brass  anticipate  they  will  get 
the  answer  they  wish  to  hear, 
as  demonstrated  by  tee  wide- 
spread consultation  among 
"other  ranks"  about  the  pro- 
posal to  admit  gays  into  the 
armed  forces. 

Allan  Horsfall. 

9la  Longcauseway. 

Famworth, 

Bolton  BL49BW. 


JULIA  Pascal’s  essay  (A 
land  stained  with,  guilty 
secrets,  August  9)  dem- 
onstrates the  kind  of  igno- 
rance of  the  Catholic  Church 
that  one  might  expect  from 
someone  who  sets  out  to  have 
their  prejudices  reinforced. 

The  Catholic  Church  had  at 
least  some  impact  on  the  lives 
of  those  Jewish  refugees 
whom  it  sheltered  during  the 
Nazi  occupation.  Jewish  fam- 
ilies experienced  the  solidar- 
ity of  Catholic  resistance 
communities.  That  history 
was  partly  responsible  for  a 
new  generation  of  French 
Catholic  Jews,  who  have 
passed  the  feith  down  to  their 
grandchildren. 

As  in  other  European 
countries,  Jewish  cultural  as- 
similation had  led  to  a signifi- 
cant number  of  Catholic  Jews 
in  France  even  before  thewar. 
They  had  no  real  group  iden- 
tity as  Jews,  largely  because 
of  the  anti-Semitic  prejudice 
that  Ms  Pascal  is  correct  to 
observe,  but  is  not  unique  to 
France:  in  feet,  it  has  always 
plagued  the  Christian  Church. 
Today  French  Catholic  Jews 
are  a significant  voice  in  the 
Church  and  proudly  refer  to 
their  origins:  indeed,  many 
bishops  are  Jews. 

Look  again  Ms  Pascal:  the 
world  is  a very  complicated 
and  very  plural  place  and 
France  is  no  exception. 
Gareth  Thomas. 

3Moorfield, 

Canterbury,  Kent  CT2  7 AN. 


TO  ascribe  the  xenophobic. 

racist  streak  which  Julia 
Pascal  has  discovered  in 
prance  to  the  malign  influ- 
ence of  a Catholic  Church 
which  is.  if  anything,  even 
more  marginalised  than 
either  the  Anglican  or  Catho- 
lic /■frnrrTwa  in  Britain,  is 
poor  social  science. 

Racism  is  endemic  almost 
throughout  the  world;  in 
western  countries,  it  mani- 
fests predominantly  within 
impoverished  white  commu- 
nities living  in  ethnically 
mixed  areas  and  amongst  the 
Landed  interest  Any  correla- 
tion with  religious  allegiance 
Is  slight.  There  is,  for 
instance,  little  Christianity  cf 
any  brand  amongst  the  sup- 
porters of  the  British 
National  Party. 

Henry  Law. 

19  Quest's  Gardens, 

Brighton  BN1 4AR. 

JULIA  Pascal  only  briefly 
touches  on  the  issue  of 
prejudice  ^gs5n«rt  Muslims  in 
France,-  which  seems  to  be  a 

far  greater  problem  than  the 

occasional  anti-Semitic  com- 
ments in  same  French  text- 
books. A recent  BBC  docu- 
mentary showed  that 
Muslims,  particularly  Norte 
Africans,  are  viewed  by  many 
French  people  as  “Islamic 
terrorists”. 

As  for  tee  issue  of  French 
girls  being  expelled  from 
school  for  wearing  head 
scarves,  the  “secular”  argu- 


ments are  really  only  a pre- 
text The  general  attitude  of 
people  interviewed  after  a 
court  ruled  that  the  headscarf 
ban  was  unconstitutional 
seemed  to  be  that  France  was 
a Christian  country,  and  that 
If  foreigners  wanted  to  live  In 
France  they  should  conform 
to  “the  French  way  of  life".  It 
is  significant  that  the  guard- 
ians cf  secular  France  do  not 
take  such  a dim  view  of  Cath- 
olics who  wear  crucifixes  in 
class. 

Matthew  J Smith. 

92  Alexandra  Road. 

Croydon, 

Surrey  CB0  6EW. 

JULIA  Pascal  appears  to 
have  let  her  own  religious 
prejudice  blind  her  to  some  of 
the  realities  of  Britain  and 
France. 

British  xenophobia  is  of  & 
much  subtier  and  more  fright- 
ening kind  than  anything 
found  in  France.  It  is  founded 

On  an  anarhrnnfgHr  daat  sya- 

tem  which  divides  us  rigidly 
along  the  tines  of  wealth,  edu- 
cation, culture  and  language. 
It  loathes  not  only  foreigners 
but  uppity  compatriots  who 
are  seen  as  the  enemy  within 
when  they  attempt  to  enlarge 
their  own  share  of  influence 
and  ownership. 

Ms  Pascal  might  visit  the 
charming  museum  at  Agin- 
court  where  Henry  V*s  fam- 
ous victory  is  generously  cele- 
brated with  exhibits  and  on 
film.  Her  mistaken  belief  that 


French  theatre  is  all  spectacle 
would  be  overturned  by  a 
visit  to  La  Huchette  in  the 
Latin  Quarter  of  Paris,  where 
they  are  still  playing  Ionesco, 
and,  of  course,  Beckett  found 
it  wise  to  hare  his  sparse 
works  premiered  In  France 
and  in  French. 

Ian  Fllntoff. 

22  Chaldon  Road, 

London  SW67NJ. 

IGHT  I make  a sugges- 
tion to  Julia  Pascal? 
Why  not.  if  only  for  a couple 
of  months,  give  up  the  com- 
pany of  her  well-off,  well-edu- 
cated. middle-class  readers 
and  theatre-goers  and  spend 
time  with  the  homeless,  the 
sick,  the  poor,  the  refugees, 
even  in  the  company  of  Catho- 
lics working  for  them?  And 
then  come  back  and  write  an- 
other essay  for  the  Guardian? 
Why  not  indeed? 

MSchael  Snowies. 

1 Howey  Lane, 

Congleton, 

Cheshire  CWU4AE. 

IF  such  disappointment  is 
not  to  be  repeated  time  and 
time  again,  the  following  cul- 
tural methodology  must  be 
employed  Assume  that  every 
country  on  the  planet  is  In- 
habited, in  the  main,-  by 
people  who  ooze  chauvinism 
from  every  pore,  and  you 
won’t  go  fer  wrong. 

1 Morgan. 

26  May  Crescent, 

Lincoln  LNI1LP. 


Land  matters 


IS  no-one  going  to  challenge 
George  Monbiofs  view  that 
“conservation  Is  now  one  of 
tee  greatest  threats  to  tee 
global  environment”  (Conser- 
vationists who  are  enemies  of 
the  Earth,  Auguste)? 

Even  if  you  accept  that  no- 
one  should  ever  take  money 
from  mnltinarlnnalc  or  treat 
with  dictators,  ifs  a pretty 
big  leap  to  scrapping  the 
world’s  national  parks.  Does 


Monbiot  honestly  believe  that 
logging,  raining  and  agribusi- 
ness interests  would  leave 
them  and  their  indigenous  in- 
habitants alone?  Can’t  he  ac- 
cept that  a few  little  corners 
of  the  planet  should  be  left  for 
indigenous  creatures  that 
don’t  happen  to  be  human? 

And  conservation  is  a leg- 
acy of  Nazism,  is  it?  Wow,  I 
never  realised  my  bird  table 
is  rally  a swastika  substitute. 
J Reeds. 

17  Clifton  Road, 

Wellington  SM6  8AJ. 


Branson  pickle 

ARE  Lawson’s  article 
about  Virgin's  takeover 
of  the  West  Coast  line  (Even 
Branson  can’t  make  the  trains 
run  on  time,  August  9)  made  a 
point,  but  missed  many. 

We  have  beat  running  the 
service  for  15  weeks  and  have 
the  rhaTlongw  of  tmrinmg  30 

years  of  neglect,  demoralisa- 
tion and  structural  decline. 
We  plan  to  revolutionise  the 
West  Coast  and  Crosscountry 
lines,  and  with  Ralltrack  we 
are  spending  over  22  billion 
on  trains  and  track  on  what 
will  be  the  best  railway  by  the 
year  2002. 

But  change  does  not  happen 
overnight  I am  tee  first  to  ad- 
mit that  the  business  is  not 
yet  the  customer-friendly  ex- 
perience that  people  associate 
with  Virgin. 

In  the  meantime.  I apologise 
for  the  continuing  problems  of 
the  past  and  I assure  Mr  Law- 
son  and  others  that  we  are 
working  very  hard  behind  the 
scenes  to  make  the  short-term 
improvements  (better  cater- 
ing, bettor  air-conditioning, 
better  phone  tinea,  better  cus- 
tomer relations  and  refurbish- 
ment of  old  trains  etc.)  before 
the  revolution  to  follow. 
Richard  Branson- 
Virgin  Management  Ltd, 

120  Campden  Hill  Road. 
London  W87AR. 


Town  ’n’  country 

I CANNOT  quite  believe  your 
IfTOnzied  attack  on  rural 
areas  in  the  UK  (Bucolic 
game’s  up  for  the  fet  of  the 
land,  August  xi). 

The  debate  about  develop- 
ment must  move  beyond  this 
stereotype  of  rural  areas  and 
the  agricultural  lobby.  In- 
creasingly, the  analysis  of 
policy  should  seek  to  under- 
stand how  rural  development 
(in  its  widest  sense)  can  com- 
plement urban-based  eco- 
nomic development  strate- 
gies. After  all.  nobody 
disputes  where  areas  of  great- 
est need  exist,  but  poverty 
and  long-tom  unemployment 
are  not  confined  to  cities. 

Moreover,  since  when  did 
the  RDAs  become  instru- 
ments of  purely  urban  devel- 
opment? A rural  county 
Shropshire  may  be.  but 
couching  debates  in  tarns  of 
an  attack  on  Sir  Button  Tuf- 
ton  country  la  lazy  and  facile. 

We  in  Shrewsbury  are  cur- 
rently represented  in  West- 
minster and  the  European  Par- 
liament by  Labour  members. 
Are  you  seriously  arguing  that 
they,  or  Labour  MPs  car  MEPs 
in  areas  such  as  Northumber- 
land, Cumbria,  Si-nHanul  and 

Wales,  are  tittle  interested  in 
rural  economic  development? 
Iain  Derrick. 

Belle  Vue,  Shrewsbury.  . 


Enemy  agent 

SELLERS,  just  like  buyers, 
have  problems  with  estate 
agents  (Letters,  August  9). 
Last  November,  after  a few 
months  of  having  my  prop- 
erty on  the  market,  I accepted 
a price  which  was  lower  than 
that  advertised.  After  it  be- 
came clear  that  the  purchas- 
ers were  not  Interested,  the 
agents  put  the  flat  back  on  the 
market — reluctantly. 

Although  I had  increased 
my  asking  price,  they  teen 
found  a buyer  willing  to  pay  a 
lower  price  than  tee  previous 
purchaser,  and  put  me  under 
pressure  to  accept.  I took  tee 
flat  off  the  market 
Two  months  later.  I put  the 
flat  back  on  the  market  with 
another  agent,  who  has  now 
arranged  a sale  at  a consider- 
ably higher  figure.  The  previ- 
ous agent  made  no  effort  to  go 
for  the  market  price;  his  sole 
purpose  was  to  get  a 
commission. 

KJEwing. 

15  Mallards  Court, 

Hangar  Ruding, 

Carpenders  Park, 

Herts  WD15BQ, 


A Country  Diary 


Figure  it  out  ' 

[AM  afraid  that  Harry 
iBramson  (Letters.  August 
8)  gets  his  figures  wrong.  Fbr 
1997-1998  around  £22  million 
is  certainly  spent  on  defence, 
but  the  total  spending  on 
education  alone,  without 
adding  in  employment,  is  £38 
billion.  The  figures  are  in 
Kenneth  Clarke's  November 
1996  Red  Book. 

But  Mr  Bramson  can  be 
forgiven,  because  the  way 
the  figures  are  laid  out  leads 
to  confusion.  He  has  quoted 
from  the  “control  totals’Vby 
department,  which  is  just  an 
administrative  split  What 
really  matters  from  the  point 
of  view  of  public  expenditure 
allocation  is  the  functional 
split  r 

The  detailed  figures,  of  pub- 
lic expenditure  and  of  tax- 
ation, need  to  be  set  out  a lot 
better  if  there  is  to  be  a true 
understanding  of  what  the 
public  finances  are  all  about 
Sir  Peter  Kemp. 

Foundation  for  Accountancy 
and  Financial  Management 
11  CopthaH  Avenue, 

London  EC2R  7NX. 


SOMERSET:  Thunder  js  rum- 
bling overhead,  rain  hammer- 
ing insistently  on  the  road- 
way, and  a river  of  yellow 
mud  running  down  the  gut- 
ter. The  floods  have  come 
after  plenty  of  long;  sultry, 
rainless  days,  which  allowed 
much  hay  to  be  cut,  dried, 
baled  and  safely  stored  In  the 
bam.  Last  week,  when  the 
clouds  threatened  but  had  not 
yet  broken,  I was  shown  a cut 
of  hay  that  was  just  dry 
enough  to  bale.  It  was  in  a 
very  particular  meadow.  A 
nearby  plot  was  thick  with 
red  clover.  Musk  mallow 
stood  out  in  the  variegated 
pattern  of  grasses  and  flow- 
ers. There  were  grasshoppers 
and  butterflies  — Meadow 
Brown  and  Marbled  White. 

Studies  claim  that  9?  per 
cent  of  such  semi-natural  pas- 
ture has  been  destroyed  since 
the  war.  The  meadows  I was 
shown  were  part  cf  a 30-acre 
form  outside  the  town  of  Bru- 
ton. Until  1992  it  was  a dairy 
&nn.  Since  then  it  has  been 
dedicated  to  the  study  and  re- 
creation of  the  kind  of 
meadow  that  existed  widely 


until  subsidies  and  techno- 
logical advance  set  In  train, 
in  a drive  for  greater  produc- 
tivity, a transformation  of 
previously  diverse  grassland 
(rich  in  wild-flower  species 
and  the  insect  life  that  thrives 
on  them)  into  modern,  "im- 
proved" swards,  dominated 
by  rye-grass.  If  you  fertilise 
the  rye-grass,  as  you  must, 
and  take  two  or  three  cuts  of 
hay  In  the  season,  you  Inter- 
rupt the  life-cycle  of  the  In- 
sects, and  so,  in  turn,  reduce 
the  variety  of  bird-life.  When 
you  look  at  the  mallow,  .'cow- 
slip, scabious,  bindweed,  and 
all  the  abundant  variety  of 
growth  in  these  special  mead- 
ows, you  feel  that  they  are 
enrichments  to  be  grateftilly 
welcomed,  rather  than  nox- 
ious and  invasive  wreds^ene- 
mles  of  productivity.  c 

At  home,  we  cultivate  a 
mallow  deliberately  to  deco- 
rate our  batik.  So  what,  is  a 
weed?  One  answer  was  given 
by  a down-to-earth  agricul- 
tural botanist  in  1855;  “A 
weed  is  any  plant  that  grew* 
where  it  is  not  wanted.” ' 

JOHN  VALLlNS 
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Dairy 


Emily 

Barr 


AS MZ5  stamps  its  feet 
and  calls  In  the  Press 
Complaints  Commis- 
sion in  its  fury  that  theOb- 
server  named  Etta*  Man- 
aingham-Builer  (daughter 
of  the  former  lord  chancel- 
lor Known  as  BuUying-Man- 

ner)  as  its  new  deputy  direc- 
tor, Stephen  Dorrll  is 
bemused.  Not  the  former 

Health  Secretary— notas 

Far  as  we  know,  anyway — 
but  the  author  of  the  1993 
volume  Silent  Conspiracy, 

in  which  she  is  named  and 
pictured  as  the  then  MI5  El- 
lison in  Washington  **1110 
lawyers  made  me  take  her 

out  of  the  hardback,”  be 
says,  “hut  I sUpped  her  into 
the  paperback.”  And  the 
lawyers . . .? ‘'Weren’t  con- 
sulted." As  her  name,  then. 

is  already  in  the  public  do- 
main as  a high-ranking  em- 
ployee of  MIS,  it  seemsbdd 
that  the  organisation  is 
quite  so  cross,  particularly 

since  she  is  arguably  at  less 
security  risk  in  her  present 
role  than  she  was  in  Wash- 
ington. Incidentally, 
has  been  spotted  at  parties 
given  by  that  most  upright 
of  citizens,  the  former  MP 
for  Thanet  Sooth. 

THE  party  conference 
season  approaches,  so 
spare  a thought  for  the 
new  boys  and  girls  who  were 
elected  too  late  to  book  hotel 
rooms.  Chris  McCafferty, 
New  Labour  MP  for  Calder 
Valley,  reveals  that  “we 
tried  self-catering,  home- 
staying,  everything”  to  no 
avail.  And  the  upshot? 
“We’re  staying  at  the  Sheep- 
cote  Valley  Caravan  Site,” 
she  says.  “We  are  actually 
members  of  the  Caravan 
Club.”  Help  may  be  at  hand: 
tomorrow,  the  Diary  will 
unveil  an  exciting  new  com- 
petition, the  prize  being  a 
comfortable  week’s  sleep  for 
at  least  one  delegate. 

I AM  sad  to  note  the  conr 
tmuing/koftfeiir  between 
Alan  Clark  and  Specta- 
tor editor  Frank  Johnson. 
The  dispute,  which  arose 
over  Frank’s  editing  of 
*‘HRH”  into  “Diana,  Prin- 
cess of  Wales”  in  Alan’s 
article,  has  been  going  on 
far  too  long  (almost  a week} 
and  we  hope  to  bring  them 
to  their  senses  by  recalling 
happier  times.  We  turn  to 
page  20  of  Clarky ’s  Diaries. 
Itis.Tune28.l98S.  “Last 
night  I draft  withFranko  in 
the  Ritz."  writes  the  master. 
“He  is  so  clever,  his  wit  and 
insight  so  engaging.”  See? 
“After  a bit  we  both  got  de-  - 
pressed.  Various  lovelies, 
brown  and  rich,  drifted 
about  in  thdbr  silk  diapha- 
nous dresses.  We  were  - 
gloomy  voyeurs.”  When 
they  have  shared  such 
times,  bow  sad  to  see  them 
estranged.  We  hope  this 
reminder  can  play  some 
part  in  a reconciliation. 

NOW  back  to  the  di- 
verting British  Amer- 
ican Project  for  the 
Successor  Generation,  and 
one  Jeremy  Paxnxan.lt  was 
a quaking  Diary  that  picked 
up  the  phone  when  Paxo 
returned  our  call  enquiring 
about  his  affiliation  with 
the  co Id- war-era  organisa- 
tion. He  Is  clearly  missing 
Newsnight  (though  not  as 
much  as  Newsnight  is 
missing  him),  and  was  on 
top  form.  “That’s  pathetic," 
he  snarled.  “I  don’t  think 
it’s  sinister.  All  that  hap- 
pened was  I went  for  four 
days'  beer  drinking  in  Vir- 
ginia. I haven’t  stayed  in 
touch  with  anyone  I met 
there."  Paxo  says  it’s  en- 
tirely harmless:  we  win 
delve  into  its  history  later  in 
the  week  to  see  whether  he 
Is  right.  


m PRESS  release  ar- 
Mm.  rives  from  everyone’s 
JF^Lfhvourite  constitu- 
tional expert,  Harold 
Brooks-Baker.  Before  di- 
vulging that  were  Diana  to 
marry  Dodi  Payed,  “she 
would  probably  be  styled . . . 
Princess  Diana  Mrs  Dodi 
Fayed"  (which  sounds  like 
two  names  to  ns),  Harry 
$ays  with  his  usual  Impecca- 
ble attention  to  detail  that 
“it  will  be  without  president 
for  Diana,  Princess  afWales 
to  retain  the  title  if  sihe 
remarries”.  Bill  Clinton 
won’t  be  Involved,  then. 
Which  is  probably  wise. 

■■HOANKS  to  Police 
I Review  magazine  for 
■ the  enchanting  tale  of 

an  unnamed  man  who  was 
walking  his  dog  in  a Has- 
tings paA  when  a thief  ran 
by  and  snatched  the  plastic 
bag  he  was  carrying.  The 
man  is  not  offering  a reward 
for  its  return:  It  contained 
nothing  but  the  excrement 
hisdog  had  produced  during 
their  stroll. 


Time  to  get  rid  of  the 
crime  of  blasphemy 


Giving  all  religious  comma-  religion.  At  T*fes?“t  ,5? 
nities  protection  from  Was-  ttan  can  safely  he 
phemous  attack  overlooks  an  tided.  But  suppose  th^muser 
unavoidable  concomitant  of  a strengthened  blaspnemyjaw 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 

S5H2  ‘Gap  years’  for 


freedom.  Ourconvictions  axe  occultists  brought  an  Potion 
legitimate  objects  of  ridicule,  against  Christians  wno 
TO  put  the  beliefs  we  hold  claimed  occult  prartlceswOT 
sacred  off  limits  Is  to  make  'notabenafidere^tonsna^ 
reli^on  into  a kind  of  safe-  should  not  enjoy  the  la^spro- 
speech  zone,  in  which  critir  teetkm.  How  wmikJ  a jdflge  ae- 
cdsm  is  allowed  only  so  long  as  tide  the  cate?  Among  us, 
it  is  Innocuous.  Does  anyone  whether  a practice  coumsasjt 


urn*  u.  num  ia  9cuc-  ouuwu  •****"■  — - -w--  _ - ; ,u1  jin,  i?* 

speech  zone,  in  which  critir  tection.  How  wwikJ  a jdflge  ae- 
dsm  is  allowed  only  so  long  as  tide  the  cate?  Among  us, 

it  is  innocuous.  Does  anyone  whether  a practice  coumsasjt 

reaDy  believe  that  sanitising  rtilgionisnotain^erca^- 
speech  in  this  way  will  pro-  ft  Is  a value  Judgment. Askmg 
mote  mntiraT  understanding  judges  to  make  such,  jufv 


notiustaskive 


■■■HANKS 

■ Review 

■ theenc 


law  on  blasphemy  at  just  the  church  and  state  an  article  of 
point  in  our  history  when  It  is  faith 


a Trying  farfHa?  . 

In  practice  a strengthened 
blasphemy  law  could  not  give 


merits  is  a recipe  fbr  conflict. 

There  are  many  anomalies 
in  the  British  state’s  dealings 


John 

Gray 


clear  that  Britain  has  ceased  In  France  a Muslim  gfri  equal  protection  to  all  rdi-  with  religion.  In  a modern, 
to  be  a Christian  country.  But  wearing  a headscarf  at  school  gtoos  communities,  because  plural  society,  having  an  es- 
now  that: Britain  is a society  of  provoked  a major  political  cri-  we  have  no  agreed  definition  taWtehed  religion  is  itself  an 
many  faiths,  shonldfft  all  reli-  sis.  In  the  US  a legal  battle  is  of  religion.  Is  a cult  organised  anomaly.  But  it  cannot  be 
gions  have  the  legal  remedies  being  waged  by  the  Christian  around  UFOs  a religion?  Is  remedied  by  legislating  to  con- 

against  offensive  attacks  on  right  to  mandate  the  teaching  militant  atheism?  We  can  usn-  fer  on  other  religious  commu- 
them  that  Christians  — in  of  creationism.  Secularist  con-  ally  agree  about  what  counts  wirtea  the  privileges  wrongly 

thonn  at  am  wrfn  V..*™.  — mj u , u ^ 9 v—  ^tnUleliaH  rthrte- 


theory,  at  any  rate  — have  at  stitutions  go  toother  with 
present?  ISnt  it  only  Stir  that  fundamentalist  religiosity. 


T 


Jews,  Muslims,  Hindus,  Bud--  For  all  its  flaws  our  gnflvod 
(foists  and  others  who  have  no  canstitotion  bug  ewthlpd  ns  — — 


HERE  has  been  only  recourse  against  the  defenfer  Northern  Ireland  mart  — to 
one  prosecution  for  ttan  of  their  fifth  should  be  be  religiously  diverse  without 
wasphetny  during  the  given  the  same  protection  that  being  divided.  The  recent  deci- 
r " J 70  yfiars-  jsrrr  Christians  enjoy?  sion  to  flind  Muslim  schools 

Gay  News  was  prosecuted  for  In  feet  extending  the  Was-  was  an  overdue  correction  of 


printing  a poem  in  which  phemy  laws  is  a curb  an  free 
Christ  was  portrayed  as  being  expression  that  should  be 
to  love  with  a Roman  soldier,  strongly  resisted-  MaWne  thfi 


m love  with  a Roman  soldier,  strongly  resisted.  Making  the  others  have  Tong  enjoyed. 

smee  then,  liberal  opinion  has  law  on  blasphemy  ecumenical  Strengthening  the  bias-  a mrsna  fnr  rwrflint  But  it  has  a direct  application  done  n Derore  you,  there  is  no 

®S8U?I,fid  that  the  blasphemy  isn't  the  same  as  giving  public  phony  law  is  different  That  “IWi,rr  ,UI  vAaiihol  to  ^ p^pogai  that  the  of-  denying  that  a close  encoun- 

law  is  a dead  letter.  Yet  only  a money  to  non-Christian  would  achieve  parity  among  . ffrnen  of  blasphemy  be  made  ter  with  a tarantula  during 

to*?  ago  the  Home  Secretary,  schools-  There  is  an  unan-  religions  by  restricting  free-  as  axeUgkm  when  It  is  a oues-  ecumenical-  If  a restraint  on  your  gap  year  will  always  be 

Jack  Straw,  told  a House  of  swerahte  case  for  extending  dem  tor  all  of  us.  It  would  give  ' ~ ■ ' ** * . 


Whether  a practice 
counts  as  a religion 

being  divided.  The  recent  ded-  io  o woli  ir> 
sion  to  fluid  Muslim  schools  V<MUC 

Z’ZZZSS  £ judgment  Asking 

judges  to  decide  is 


retained  by  established  Chris- 
tiarrify.  There  is  a better  way 
to  give  all  religions  equal 


Laura  Peek 


on  your  own  in  an  unfamiliar 
setting,  and  it  doesn’t  much 
matter  whether  you  do  that  in 
Peru  or  the  South  of  France 
or  even  working  in  a pub  in 
Britain. 

Many  students  choose  to  do 
voluntary  work  teaching 
English  or  working  for  chari- 
ties in  the  Third  World.  Those 
who  go  for  this  option  are 
often  condemned  as  “do- 


treatment  under  the  law.  It  is  gooders”  looking  for  personal 


to  abolish  the  afifence  of  bias-  

phemy  altogether.  ^^■ARNEST,  ethno-clad 

The  old-fashioned  liberal  students  backpacking 

view  used  to  he  fha*  freedom  HMthrough  a jungle  in 
of  expression  should  not  be  Nepal  to  search  of  themselves 


restricted  merely  because  it  might  be  a cliche  of  the  youth- 

somethnes  gives  offence.  That  ful  chattering  classes.  But,  no  more  rounded  person  and,  if 
view  has  fallen  out  of  festoon,  matter  how  many  others  have  so,  wouldn't  a trip  to  Hackney 
But  it  has  a direct  application  done  it  before  you,  there  is  no  suffice?  There  is,  however,  no 
to  the  proposal  that  the  of-  denying  that  a close  encoun-  doubt  that  the  free  labour  of 
ffenc8  of  blasphemy  be  made  ter  with  a tarantula  during  these  students  Is  welcomed 


E , fulfilment  from  a voyeuristic 

AKX4E5T,  ethno-clad  insight  into  the  misfortunes 
students  backpacking  or  others, 
through  a jungle  in  Critics  rightly  ask  whether 
JM?I?iS:se^c^Pr?3?niseIves  11  “ really  necessary  to  wit 
aclichf;  of  the  youth-  ness  poverty  to  become  a 


extending  t^-wiwai  free  expression  is  wrong  it  a character-building  experi- 
No  one’s  freedom  is  does  not  became  right  by  ence  to  consign  the  less  life- 


and  Increasingly  encouraged 
by  the  charities  and  organisa- 
tions involved. 

The  skills  gained  on  these 


Commons  committee  that  he  state  funding  so  that  it  covers  everyone  a right  not  to  have  freedoms.  Noone’s freedom  is  does  not  became  right  by  ence  to  consign  the  less  life-  tions  involved, 

vras  considering  whether,  as  other  religions.  Unlike  France  their  religious  beliefs  and  sen-  reduced  when  p»giw>  priests  being  applied’  equally.  Jack  threatening  Challenges  erf"  uni-  The  gained  on  these 
pmt  of  his  response  to  propos-  and  the  United  States,  we  are  timents  offended.  But  speech  are  accorded  the  same  rights  Straw  ahmiM  do  all  be  can  to  versity  and  the  work-place  often  hard  and  ^hniionging 

als  put  forward  by  the  Cam-  not  constitutionally  commit-  and  expression  often  achieve  to  visit  prisoners  as  represen-  ensure  fisrfr  treatment  under  into  manageable  perspective,  work  placements  are  recog- 
nition for  Racial  Equality  to  ted  to  the  impossible  project  cf  their  effect  by  being  offensive,  tafctves  of  other  forth**  But  the  law  for  Britain’s  religious  Unfortunately  for  this  nised  and  valued  by  employ- 

outlaw^  religious  dlscrimina-  building  a Chinese  wall  be-  Monty  Python's  Life  of  Brian  when  free  speech  is  at  stake  it  communities.  Protecting  than  year’s  school-leavers  it  is  an 

non,  the  law  on  blasphemy  tween  religion  and  the  state,  was,  among  other  thingw,  a can  be  barrLr  to  settle  what  from  the  exercise  of  free  experience  that  they  may 


the  law  for  Britain's  religious  Unfortunately  for  this  nised  and  valued  by  employ- 
communities.  Protecting  them  year’s  school-leavers  it  is  an  ers  who  are  keen  to  recruit 
from  the  exercise  of  free  experience  that  they  may  students  who  have  learnt  to 
speech  is  not  among  the  law's  have  to  sacrifice  with  the  in-  be  resourceful,  to  think  on 
responsibilities.  traduction  of  tuition  fees.  Un-  their  feet  and  to  approach 

— . less  the  Government  comes  ehaiTpnpm  with  energy  and 


should  be  extended  to  protect  We  have  avoided  the  ugly  I satire  on  faith  — any  feith.  It  I counts  as  a religion. 


other  religions. 


return  into  political  life  of  I was  effective  and  funny  be- 


, , — * — , Traditional  Christians  who  responsibilities. 

irs  ironic  that  there  should  repressed  religions  feeling  cause  it  used  Christian  frnngpg  mwtorwi  occult  practices  as 

be  a serious  proposal  to  which  is  common  to  regimes  in  ways  that  believers  were  I the  work  of  the  devil  may  ar-  John  Gray  Is  Professor  of 

breathe  life  into  our  defunct  that  make  the  separation  of  bound  to  find  offensive.  | gue  that  neniiHsm  is  not  a Politics  at  Oxford  University 


Of  course  there  won’t  be  regional  variations  in  benefit  levels.  But  Frank  Field’s 
welfare  reforms  may  well  include  lessons  in  local  customer  service  learned  in  Exeter 

Give  them  the  tools 

■ SPENT  last  week  in  I Guardian  leader  mistakenly  I until  now  we  were  not  I of  the  total  welfare  budget  to  I looking  for  work.  A number 
local  DSS  and  Depart-  wrote.  They  were  asking  for  addressing  how  best  to  con-  a locality  would  begin  a trans- 1 at  changes  like  this  trans- 


ment  of  Employment  of- 

■ frees  in  the  Exeter  area,  budget  the  total  welfare  bill  to  edoca-  Likewise,  the  previous  gov-  The  delicate  balance  of  meet- 

I expected  staff  would  The  staff  were  confident  tion.  The  staff’s  plea  was:  eminent's  policy  of  practi-  tog  needs  and  protecting  tax- 

want  to  discuss  some  of  the  that  if  they  were  given  the  wouU  the  Government  ecu-  caHy  abolishing  home  visits  payers’  money  was  destroyed 

reform  proposals  with  which  power  to  manage  the  total  sider  establishing  a couple  cf  would  be  speedily  brought  to  by  a perverse  obsession  with 

I had  been  associated  over  the  budget  the;  would,  unlike  pilots  to  show  that  their  ideas  an  end.  True,  at  the  13th  hour,  cutting  the  size  of  the  admin- 

past  decade.  What  would  now,  help  the  Government  in  would  work  in  practice?  the  previous  government  saw  istrative  budget  That  was 


the  right  to  manage  the 
budget 


trol  and  then  transfer  part  of  formation  on  this  front  too. 
the  total  weifere  bill  to  educa-  Likewise,  the  previous  goi 


want  to  discuss  some  of  the  that  if  they  were  given  the 
reform  proposals  with  which  power  to  manage  the  total 


The  staff  were  confident  tion.  The  staff’s  plea  was: 


formed  the  benefit  culture. 
The  delicate  balance  of  meet- 
tog  needs  and  protecting  tax- 


past  decade.  What  would  now,  help  the  Government  in  would  work  in  practice?  the  previous  government  saw 
their  views  be  on  pension  pro-  delivering  its  election  com-  The  weft  to  Exeter  taught  the  folly  of  thinking  that  a 
vision?  How  important  would  mitment  to  transfer  resources  me  a number  of  other  ixnpor-  whole  welfare  system  could 
mutual  provision  be  In  from  welfare  dependency  to  tant  lessons.  The  first  was  the  be  run  either  through  postal 
reshaping  welfere?  educational  opportunity,  quality  of  the  local  staff  Here  claims  or  the  odd  conversa- 


an  end.  True,  at  the  13th  hour,  cutting  the  size  of  the  admln- 
the  previous  government  saw  istrative  budget  That  was  , 
the  folly  of  thtnktag  that  a achieved,  but  at  the  cost  of 
whole  welfare  system  could  the  soaring  benefit  budget 
be  run  either  through  postal  Working  with  the  staff  to 
claims  or  the  odd  conversa-  the  Exeter  offices  it  was  clear 


reshaping  welfere?  educational  opportunity,  quality  of  the  local  staff  Here  Claims  or  the  odd  conversa-  the  Exeter  offices  it  was  clear 

But  not  one  aspect  of  this  They  would  set  their  own  tar-  was,  generally  speaking,  a tion  over  the  telephone.  I did  to  me  that  practically  all  of 

traditional  welfare  reform  gets  for  how  long  it  was  neoes-  highly  committed  and  very  not  need  convincing  by  the  them  knew  where  the  weak- 

programme  was  discussed  by  sary  to  complete  each  applies-  talented  workforce  which  local  staff  that  there  is  no  nesses  in  the  benefit  system 

any  of  the  staff  Instead  they  tion  form  for  benefit,  wanted  to  help  shape  wel-  substitute  fbr  visiting  claim-  were,  how  these  appoituni- 


benefit. 


substitute  fbr  visiting  claim-  were,  how  these  apportuni- 

turned  the  programme  upside  Moreover . they  would  be  fine’s  reconstruction  fra-  the  ants  to  their  own  home.  ties  were  ruthlessly  exploited 

down.  They  taught  me  that  allowed  to  develop  a personal-  millennium.  But  we  have  In-  Claims  can  be  verified  in  a by  a significant  group  of 

the  "««n«  of  delivery  of  a ised  service  with  their  cus-  herited  a clerical  bookkeep-  way  impossible  in  the  office,  claimants,  and  how  powerless 

welfere  programme  is  as  im-  tamers  which  supported  and  lug  operation  which  is  run  on  At  office  interviews,  those  they  were  to  shape  their  work 

portent  as  any  sppojfic  pro-  encouraged  those  anxious  to  an  oM  and  outdated  IT  net-  claimants  who  should  not  be  to  counter  this  fraud.  A lo- 

nosals  for  reconstruction.  return  to  work,  while  at  the  work.  Information  on  individ-  claiming  have  come  well  cally  run  budget  would. 

The  message  from  an  fee  same  time  constructively  ml- benefits  0811  gained  versed  in  how  wrongly  to  within  a -very  short  space  of 

staff  was  dear.  Up  until  now  countering  the  anting  of  those  easily  enough  — if  the  claim  benefit  Likewise,  by  time,  transform  how  local  of- 

ministers  had  concerned  who.  for  whatever  reason,  de-  national  computer  system  Is  conducting  interviews  by  post  flees  go  about  protecting  tax* 

themselves  with  controlling  : — payers’ money. 

^aStoMstrative  budgets  of  One  other  point  was  obvi- 

local  offices.  In  They  would  be  allowed  to  develop  a personalised  service  with 

SS  N^Stoistes.^  tag  their  customers  which  supported  and  encouraged  those 
tafte  anxious  to  return  to  work,  while  at  the  same  time 

“ constructively  countering  the  antics  of  those  who,  for  whatever  jyEJaKSMSBS 

, ;*7\  reason,  decided  that  work  was  not  an  option  fbr  them  SSS^MSE 

The  disarmingly  simple  but put  a stop  to  what  in  the  short 

UStaffi  JSff  m that  elded  that  work  was  not  an  working  (for  .practically  half  or  in  the  office,  claimants  term  seemed  like  efficiency 
to-  ootion  for  them.  the  time  I was  in  Exeter  It  who  need  extra  help  simply  savings,  but  in  the  long  term 

politKlans  wha*  «ia  staff  in  Exeter  did  was  not).  But  It  is  impossible  do  not  get  a look  in.  proved  to  be  costly  m fraudu- 


themselvBS  with  controlling  : — — — 

the  administrative  budgets  of  ■ . , , ...  . , . ... 

local  offices,  in  Exeter,  admin  Thev  would  be  allowed  to  develop  a personalised  service  with 
year,  no  ministers,  the  local  their  cxistomers  which  supported  and  encouraged  those 

steff  toM  me.  appeared  to  be  ....  , ...  , ,,  j. 

in  ti»  slightest  way  inter-  anxious  to  return  to  work,  wriile  at  tne  same  time 


In  the  slightest  way  inter-  aiTXIOUS  tO  retUm  TO 

ested  in  their  tofal  budget  of  . . 

admin  and  benefit  costs,  constructively  COUH1 
which  was  In  the  region  oT  ...  ... 

£ito  mimon.  . reason,  decided  tha 

The  disarmingly  simple  out : 

revolutionary  Idea  put  for-  ...  . , ^ 

wart  by  the  staff  was  that  cided  that  work  was  not  an 

politicians  should  become  in-  optira  fw  them 
termed  in  the  total  budget  Wtatflie  i 


constructively  countering  the  antics  of  those  who,  for  whatever 
reason,  decided  that  work  was  notan  option  tor  them 

cided  that  work  was  not  an  working  (fbr  .practically  half  or  In  the  office,  claimants  ! 
option  fbr  them.  the  time  I was  in  Exeter  It  who  need  extra  help  simply  | 

Whatthe  staff  in  Exeter  did  was  not).  But  it  is  impossible  do  not  get  a look  in.  j 


total  budget  and.  say  within  a 
couple  of  years,  expected  the 
local  offices  to  deliver  a par- 


achieved  at  a local  leveL  They  or  claiming  benefits  1 
illustrated  to  me  the  absnr-  they  are  not  entitled. 


whether  individuals  are  cf  the  total  budget  would  also  There  would  not  repeat 

nlahning  all  their  entitlement  transform  the  counter-fraud  not,  be  variations  In  the  level 
car  claiming  benefits  to  which  operations.  What  is  notice-  cf  benefits.  Rut  the  pay  sys- 
they  are  not  entitled.  able  is  how  much  counter-  tem  in  the  local  offices  might 

It  was  also  dear  that  under  fraud  activity  is  added  on  to  as  the  total  budget  was 
the  previous  government  it  the  administrative  network,  brought  under  control,  begin 


CTX-T nf  wditicians  in  White-  It  was  also  clear  that  under  fraud  activity  is  adowt  on  to  as  me  xoxai  ouiigei  was 
centoge  c£  hwiiieoS^^  with  how  the  previous  government  it  the  administrative  network,  brought  under  contrd,  begin 

SSf'£LC»  ^iSvidt^officera  spent  was  to  have  moved  from  a ratheri than  being  an  essatoal  to  reflect  more  adeqjteWy  the 

tion  budget?  . • ; - They  system  which  required  infiff-  part  of  It  Again  this  reflects  qualities  of  the  staff  it  did 

Not  once  did  any  cf  the  staff  ^ m*  mation  to  be  validated,  to  one  the  absurdity  of  many  of  the  strike  me  that  the  person  res- 

talk  *bout  ’ of  us  getting  which,  under  the  pressure  of  changes  brought  about  by  the  ponsiblefor  the  safe  adminis- 

{SsquStiS  right— becarae  cutting  the  administrative  prevtoos  government.  It  was  tranon  of  £170  million  a year 


wished  the  pilot  to  be  run 
with  every  current  statute 


ttmsvw^vanniW  office  to  bud^t  continuously,  merely  Mrs  Thatcher,  for  example, 

accepted  that  the  statements  who  tiioughl  it  was  unneces- 


SsmzssESs  ssssssss 

adhered  to  to  thefrarea.  Th^  Srfeet  cmlvSner'centofflie  say.  bank  btdawes  were  true  sign  on  for  benefits  m the 

up  GWing  staff  the  responsibility  place  where  they  were  also 


is  paid  less  than  most  bobbies 
on  the  beat. 

Frank  Reid  Is  minister  for 
welfare  reform 


up  with  a workable  "am- 
nesty”  they  may  be  forced  to 
weigh  the  benefits  of  a year 
out  against  a financial  saving 


enthusiasm.  Employers,  par- 
ticularly those  in  industry, 
now  recognise  the  value  of 
gap  years  and  encourage 


of  £3.000  or  more,  on  top  of  a school  leavers  to  take  them, 
student  debt  that  is  already  There  is  even  a group  of  big 
estimated  at  around  £12.000  businesses,  including  Unfl- 
on  average.  ever,  Glaxo  and  Rolls-Royce, 

A recent  Channel  4 travel  called  GAP  Business  Part- 
documentary  entitled  Seven  ners,  who  actively  work  with 


Go  Mad  In  Peru  followed  a 
group  of  youngsters  during 
their  gap  year  on  an  epic 
journey  through  a Peruvian 
jungle  in  search  of  an  Indian 
village.  The  seven  students, 
who  appeared  to  have  had 


year-out  organisers  to  encour- 
age school-leavers  to  use  the 
year  effectively. 

IT  IS  not  only  gap  years 
abroad  that  are  valuable: 
some  students  may  choose 


irony  bypasses,  unknowingly  less  exotic  options  such  as  a 
typified  the  stereotype  of  gap  foreign-language  course  to 
years  as  an  opportunity  for  prepare  for  a degree  in  lan- 
over-privileged  teenagers  to  guages.  But  some  who  still 


indulge  pretentious  ideas 
about  finding  themselves 


regard  a gap  year  as  a year  off 
rather  than  a year  out  have 


amid  the  “natives”.  They  told  I not  begun  to  contemplate  the 


film-makers  that  their  aim 
was  "an  odyssey  to  find  them- 
selves spirituaSy”. 


vast  range  of  options  on  offer 
or  the  life  skills  those  options 
can  teach.  A year  off  Is  a time 


In.  feet,  what  they  found  far  loafers  to  work  on  their 
was  a harrowing  battle  for  tans  and  develop  their  pool- 
survival  against  malnutri-  playing  skills.  A year  out, 
tion,  alligators,  flying  ants,  whether  it  is  spent  working 
heat  exhaustion  and  fraying  or  travelling,  is  a rite  of  pas- 
tempers.  When  they  finally  rage  allowing  students  the 
readied  the  village,  they  were  time  to  mature  and  reflect  on 
disappointed  to  discover  that  why  they  are  going  to  univer- 
the  Indians  were  not  particu-  sity  in  the  first  place, 
larly  interested  in  them  or  the  By  constantly  lowering  the 
patronising  trinkets  they  had  age  at  which  money  worries 
brought  because  they  bad  become  a priority  for  young 
seen  hundreds  of  European  people,  the  Government  will 
back-packers  before.  create  a generation  of  school- 

The  seven  left  Peru  hum-  leavers  who  view  university 
bled  and  subdued.  They  felt  as  an  expensive  means  to  an 
they  had  not  achieved  their  end  to  be  endured  as  quickly 
objective  and  were  as  yet  un-  and  as  painlessly  as  possible. 


aware  that  in  their  rather  Concerns 


“well- 


naive  search  for  spiritual  ful-  rounded"  educations  will  be 
fQment  what  they  had  actu-  relegated  in  favour  of  exam 
ally  found  was  maturity:  an  factories  and  parrot-taught 


awareness  of  both  their  capa- 
bilities and  their  limits  and  a 


graduates  who  have  not 
learnt  to  think  for  thexn- 


realistic  and  resourceful  per-  selves.  By  putting  a price  on 
spective  on  life  — all  transfer-  education,  the  Government 
ahio  assets  Infinitely  valuable  risks  devaluing  It  In  the  eyes 
to  universities  and  employers  of  those  for  whom  it  should 
alike.  They  had  also  learnt  to  mean  the  most. 

take  themselves  less  

seriously.  Laura  Peek  is  the  Guardian/ NUS 


A gap  year  is  about  coping  I student  journalist  ol  the  year 


If  you  are  50 
or  over,  you 
could  save 
with  Saga, 
call  us  NOW 

You  will  know  how  expensive 
home  insurance  can  be. 
Thankfully,  if  you  are  aged  50 
or  over  you  can  benefit  from 
Saga  Home  Insurance,  a 
superior  household  insurance 

that  is  only  available  to  mature, 

responsible  people  like  you. 

Saga  Insures  More  Homes 
What  is  more,  Saga  Home 
Insurance  is  now  able  to  cover 
an  even  wider  range  of  properties. 
So  even  if  we  hare  been  unable 
to  offer  you  cover  in  the  past, 
why  not  call  today  FREE. 

The  Saga  Price  Promise  For 
New  Customers 
If  you  find  another  comparable 
policy  at  a lower  price  within  2 
months  of  taking  out  Saga 
Home  Insurance,  we  will 
refund  you  the  difference. 


SAGA 


INSURANCE  SERVICES 

Sap  jHWitt  Svneo,  FREEPOST  731 
MMdbwE  Sqam,  PWtatone  CTM  IAZ 


- Insurance  cover  Is 

comprehensive  god 

low  cost 

• FREE  24  hour 
domestic  emergency 
and  legal  bdpline 

• FREE  pen  with 
your  quotation 

Call  us  today 

For  your  free  no 
obligation  quote  simply 
call  us  on  the  number 
below.  To  help  us 
help  you,  please  have 
all  relevant  details  to 
band  when  you  call. 

0800 
414  525 

qooting  reference 

GU8706 

Uacsopca  Mootfaj  la  FtUn 
8J*w  ■ 7pm,  S^wdijs 


Saga  Incanaee  Sttvicct  would  like  to  tend  you  informatioe  about  other  Saga 
product!  BDd  services  and  may  pass  on  your  tfeaFh  to  other  Saga 
companies  for  this  purpose. 


10  OBITUARIES 


Paul  Rudolph 


Poetry  in 


concrete 


THE  American  archi- 
tect Paul  Rudolph, 
who  has  died  aged 
78.  self-deprecat- 
ingly summed  up 
his  career  for  an  English 
critic  a while  back.  “About  15 
years  ago  the  New  York 
Times  started  writing  cf  me 
as  'still  active’."  he  said.  “Up 
to  then  they  had  always  called 
me  ‘promising1.  I went  from 
•promising*  to  'still  active’ 
without  ever  having  been 
anything  in  between.” 

Rudolph  was  bom  In  Elk- 
ton,  Kentucky,  the  son  of  a 
Methodist  preacher.  His 
career  began  in  the  1950s, 
with  the  design  of  innovative 
small  houses  In  Florida  (one 
boasted  a flexible  roof  made 
from  cocoon,  the  spray-on 
plastic  fabric  used  to  moth- 
ball disused  wartime  ships 
and  aircraft),  and  ended  with, 
a series  of  very  large  commer- 
cial high-rise  projects  in 
South-east  Asia,  notably  the 
twin-towered  Bond  Centre  in 
Hong  Kong  and  the  Dharmala 
Centre  in  Jakarta. 

In  between.  Rudolph  went 
from  being  the  best-known,  j 
most  radical  and  influential 
young  modern  architect  and  j 
teacher  in  America,  into  a 1 
kind  of  twilight  in  which  he 
was  not  so  much  forgotten  as  | 
ignored.  Appointed  chairman  | 
of  the  Yale  School  of  Architec- 1 
ture  In  1957,  largely  as  a I 
result  of  his  Florida  work,  I 
Rudolph  taught  memorably, 
among  his  students  Norman 
Foster  and  Richard  Rogers. 

At  the  same  time  he  contin- 
ued to  design  and  build,  pro- 
ducing small  modem  houses 
which,  like  the  Green  Resi- 


j S?®®®  ^bmwylvania  and 
the  Milam  House  In  Florida,  i 
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^“^re-  But  Rudolph  was  : 
not  only  a designer  of  ejraui- 1 

I CHedwith 

an  unflagging  desire  to  exer- 
ose  the  massive  technical  ca- 
pabilities of  modem  architec- 
ture. employing  the  mass 


The  Yale  conflict 
ended  in  1969 
when  Rudolph’s 
brutalist  concrete 
building  was  set 
on  fire  in  a 
student  protest 


production  and  p re  fabrica- 
tion advocated  by  by?  mentor, 
the  former  director  of  the  Des- 
sau Bauhaus.  Walter  Gropius. 

From  the  late  1950s  on- 
wards, these  tendencies 
emerged  Increasingly  in  his 
work,  notably  in  the  form  of  a 
growing  interest  in  large  ur- 
ban buildings  and  dusters  of 
buildings  joined  info  megas- 
tructures.  The  first  and  most 
famous  was  the  240-metre 
long  reinforced  concrete 
parking  garage  he  built  in 
New  Haven,  Connecticut.  In- 
tended to  be  twice  as  long,  | 
this  heroic  attempt  to  inte- 
grate a massive  multi-storey  1 
paiking  structure  into  a then  1 
modest  American  city  at- 
tracted mired  opinions,  but 
Rudolph  never  doubted  its 


value:  “It  remains  the  most 
compelling  uncompleted  pro- 
ject 1 ever  designed.'' 

Eight  years  later  be  un- 
veiled a project  for  an  even 
larger  structure  for  the  West 
Side  of  Manhattan,  overlook- 
ing the  Hudson  River.  Had  It 
been  bund,  this  mcgastruc- 
ture.  rising  to  60  storeys, 
would  have  incorporated  over 
4,00 0 prefabricated  living 
pods  as  well  as  retail  and  i 
office  floor  space,  a school, 
restaurants  and  a sports  cen- 
tre — a foretaste  cf  what  he  1 
was  later  to  achieve  in  Asia. 

In  the  turbulent  1960s,  | 
Rudolph's  messianic  modern- 
ism began  to  ran  counter  to 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  partic- 
ularly student  sentiment. 
This  led  to  a conflict  at  Yale 
that  was  to  end  in  1969  when 
the  brutalist  concrete  build- 1 
Ing  be  had  designed  for  the  j 
art  and  architecture  depart- 
ment was  set  on  fire  by  stu- 
dents protesting  at  the  Viet- 
nam War. 

Rudolph  had  by  then  left 
Yale  and  the  building  was  re- 
built in  the  1980s,  but  the 
event  triggered  further  criti- 
cism of  the  spirit  of  his 
work.  Soon  reinforced  by  the 
rise  of  postmodern  architec- 
ture. his  critics  put  an  end  to 
Rudolph's  influence  in 
America. 

Unlike  other  modernists 
placed  in  this  position  by 
changing  taste,  Rudolph’s 
faith  in  his  architectural 
principles  never  wavered.  He 
had  studied  under  Gropius  at 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Design,  enrolling  in  1941. 
His  studies  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  war.  In  which 


Paul  Rudolph  stands  before  the  Yale  School  of  Art  and  Architecture  building  he  designed  in  1963:  it  was  burnt  in  1969 


he  served  In  the  Navy,  but  he 
had  returned  to  Gropius  after- 
wards and  graduated  In  1947. 

That  was  a mould-breaking 
time  to  learn  to  he  an  archi- 
tect The  past  had  been  bro- 
ken with,  and  modernism  had 
ah  the  power  of  a crusading 
ideology.  Harvard  in  those 


post-war  years  was  a heady 
mixture  of  European  refu- 
gees. ex-servicemen  and  revo- 
lutionary new  architecture.  It 
produced  a generation  of  lu- 
minaries. 

While  Gropius  praised 
team  work  and  abhorred  the 
idea  of  individual  genius 


(which  he  derided  as  “that 
rare  biological  sport")  he  had 
an  uncanny  ability  to  detect 
individual  talent  in  his  stu- 
dents and  inject  it  with  large 
ideas. 

Throughout  the  bleak  years 
of  postmodern  hegemony 
Rudolph  may  have  been  un- 


celebrated, but  thanks  to  his 
1 Ear  Eastern  commissions  he 
was  not  without  work.  The 
mixed-use  skyscrapers  he 
completed  and  projected  in 
the  Far  East  exceed  anything 
he  might  have  achieved  ear- 
lier in  the  US.  History  may 
weU  see  him  as  a pioneer 


global  architect,  rather  than 
as  a late  modernist  In 
America. 
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Martin  Pmriay 
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Paul  Rudolph,  architect,  bom 
October  10, 1918:  died  August  a, 
1997 


Stoney  Edwards 


Letter 


Hard  times  raise  a country  soul 


COUNTRY  music  is  de- 
scribed as  “white 
man's  blues”  and 
played  by  whites. 
Stoney  Edwards,  who  has 
died  of  cancer  aged  67,  was 
black,  and  during  the  1970s 
made  a dozen  American 
country  Top  20  hits,  and 
released  several  albums,  two 
of  which  — Mississippi  You  Ye 
On  My  Mind  and  Blackbird — 
are  country  soul  classics.  His 
biggest  hit.  She's  My  Rock. 
was  later  covered  by  George 
Jones,  country’s  greatest 
singer. 

Williams  knew  more  about 
the  blues  than  most  black,  or 
white,  musicians.  Yet  when 
he  sang  it  was  with  a great 
outpouring  of  life-affirming 
joy.  He  was  Ill-served  by  the 
conservative  country  music 
industry,  and  his  death  went 
almost  unrecorded,  for  he  was 
by  then  a forgotten  maverick, 
living  in  trailer  back  in  his 
home  state. 

Edwards  was  bom  to  dirt 
farmers  of  African.  Irish  and 


Stoney  Edwards  • . . downhome  honkytonk  blues 


Native  American  origins  in 
Seminole,  Oklahoma.  He  was 
christened  Frencby  after  a' 
local  bootlegger  and  grew  up 
listening  to  country  music 
radio  stations.  Building  his 
first  guitar  out  of  a bucket 
and  wire,  he  swore  he  would 
one  day  play  the  Nashville 
home  of  country  music,  the 
Grand  Ole  Opry. 

Still  an  intent  when  his 
mother  deserted  the  family, 
he  brought  up  a younger 
brother  and  sister  while 
working  in  the  Adds.  Denied 
any  schooling,  Edwards  never 
learned  to  read  or  write.  As 
an  adolescent  be  distilled 
moonshine  whiskey,  moving 
ahead  of  the  law  to  California 
In  the  early  1960s,  where  he 
took  manual  jobs,  married, 
and  sang  in  bars.  His  nick- 
name Stoney  came  from  the 
night  when  a drunk  patron 
declared:  Tm  stoned,  and  he 
probably  is,  too." 

Edwards  bad  taped  his 
songs  but  claimed  to  have 
given  no  thought  to  a musical 


career  until  1968,  when  recu- 
perating from  severe  carbon 
dioxide  poisoning  contracted 
while  working  as  a fork-lift 
driver.  He  became  involved  In 
a fund  raising  night  for  the 
incapacitated  “king  of  west- 
ern swing”.  Bob  Wills.  Ed- 
wards performed  just  one 
song  — and  was  signed  by 
Capitol  Records. 

The  hits  followed.  This  was 
in  the  wake  of  the  success  of 
that  other  black  country 
singer,  Charley  Pride.  Ed- 
wards lacked  {hide’s  matinee 
idol  looks  but  possessed  a 
good  deal  more  grit 

After  George  Jones  had  cov- 
ered She’s  My  Rock,  he  in- 
vited Edwards  on  stage  dur- 
ing a concert.  Having  hailed 
Edwards  as  one  of  his  favour- 
ite singers,  Jones  asked  him 
to  sing.  Edwards  did  so  and 
Jones  disappeared.  He 
returned  an  hour  later, 
drunk.  An  encounter  with  an- 
other star,  Lefty  Frizzell,  was 
less  sweet.  Having  recorded 
the  tribute  song  to  Hank  Wil- 


liams and  Frizzell,  Hank  And 
Lefty  Raised  My  Country  Soul, 
Edwards  encountered  Lefty 
in  a bar.  The  song  meant  a lot 
to  him,  Frizzell  observed,  he 
thought  he  had  been  forgotten 
by  everyone.  “And  It  had  to 
be  a damn  nigger,”  he  added, 
“who  did  it” 

Edwards  was  never  ac- 
cepted by  the  country  main- 
stream. In  the  1970s,  the  fa- 
voured country  sound 
became  the  lush  pop  of  Kenny 
Rogers  and  Doily  Parton,  and 
his  downhome,  honky-tonk 
style  was  marginalised.  Capi- 
tol did  not  renew  his  contract 
In  1977  and  bis  subsequent 
releases  were  all  on  indepen- 
dent labels. 

Ironically,  by  the  mid-1980s 
the  classic  country  sound  was 
back  in  tevour.  International 
interest  in  Edwards  was  gen- 
erated in  1979  with  the  publi- 
cation of  Peter  Guralnick's 
Lost  Highway,  an  epic  jour- 
ney through  American  folk 
music  that  devotes  a whole 
chapter  to  Edwards.  Gural- 


nick  suggested  Edwards's 
best  songs  compared  favour- 
ably with  those  of  Frizzell  and 
Merle  Haggard.  Edwards 
never  capitalised  on  the  pub- 
licity. Having  accidentally 
shot  his  own  leg  off;  he 
returned  to  farming  in 
Oklahoma. 

He  recorded  one  more 
album.  Just  For  Old  Times 
Sake,  for  the  London-based 
Country  Music  People  label 
in  1991.  It  showed  a man  who 
loved  to  sing,  tell  stories  and 
celebrate  life. 

“I  want  to  be  remembered 
as  a good  singer,  as  a good 
person,  as  someone  that 
people  loved,”  he  told  Gural- 
mck,  “but  most  of  all  as  some- 
one that  people  miss.” 

He  is  survived  by  his 
second  wife  June  and  three 
children. 


David  Warren  (formerly  art' 
editor.  International  Times) 
writes:  Shame  that  James 
Campbell  ( obituary , William! 
Burroughs , August  4)  remem- 
bers International  Times  in 
its  later  incarnation  as 
“hippy  magazine".  IT  was  no 
such  thing  In  1966  (the  year  it 
was  founded)  and  1967,  the 
years  when  Burroughs  con- 
tributed. In  those  days  IT  was 
very  ter  from  being  "uncool" 
— the  only  publication  in  this 
country  where  you  could  xeatf. 
original  stuff  by  cool  dud& 
like  Ginsberg,  Alex  Trocchi, 
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Adrian  Mitchell,  Charles 
Marowitz,  Malay  Roy  Choiii- 
hury,  Brian  Gysln,  Harry 
Fainlight,  Michael  McQum, 
Michael  X,  Jean  Jacques  lje- 


bel,  Buckminster  Fuller,  Mm- 
ton  Feldman.  Claes  Olden- 


burg. Burroughs  himself;  and 
plenty  more.  t 

Good  stuff.  Very.  - i 


Birthdays 


Garth  Cartwright 


Stoney  Edwards,  musician  and 
songwriter,  bom  December  24, 
1929,  died  April  5,  1997 


Elisabeth  Appleby,  QC, 
local  government  investiga-A 
tor,  55;  Michael  Brunson, 
broadcaster,  57:  Jndite 
Daley,  circuit  judge,  49;  Stan 


Greig,  jazz  pianist.  67;  Mark 
Knopfler,  rock  guitarist,  4& 
Dave  Lee,  jazz  pianist.  67, 
Norris  McWhirter,  com- 
piler, Guinness  Book  cf  Re- 
cords, 72;  Fete  Sampras,  ten- 
nis player,  26;  Jonathan 
Taylor,  chairman.  Booker, 
62;  Peter  West,  sports  com- 
mentator. 77;  Anthony 
Wright,  Labour  MP,  43;  Su- 
zanne Vega,  singer,  song- 
writer, 38. 


Clive  Rouse 


Sermons  painted  on  the  stones 


DR  Clive  Rouse,  who  has  1 
died  aged  95,  was  the 
leading  authority  on  | 
English  medieval  wall  paint- 
ings, a subject  to  which  he 
devoted  most  of  bis  adult  life. 

After  Gresham’s  School,  he 
went  to  St  Martin's  School  of 
Art.  In  1931,  he  assisted  in  the 
uncovering  of  the  famous  mu- 
rals discovered  in  Little  Mis- 
senden  church,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, which  fired  his 
interest  in  wall  paintings  and 
led  him  to  he  make  measured 
drawings  of  the  murals  and 
publish  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  developed  an  almost 
uncanny  ability  to  interpret 


the  subject  matter  of  fragmen- 
tary or  only  partly  uncovered 
medieval  paintings.  He 
recently  donated  the  substan- 
tial archive  of  his  own  mea- 
sured watercolour  drawings 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
Burlington  House  — of  which 
he  had  been  a fellow  since 
1937. 

In  the-  RAF  during  the 
second  world  war,  he  ana- 
lysed — as  did  other  archaeol- 
ogists — aerial  reconnais- 
sance photographs  at  the 
Central  Interpretation  Unit  In 
Medmenham.  His  work  in- 
cluded identifying  VI  flying 
bomb  and  V2  racket  launch  I 


sites,  and  U-boat  pens,  and 
working  on  the  selection  of 
lading  and  taktog-OfCT  strips 
for  agents.  His  meticulous 
work  led  to  an  MBE  in  1946. 

At  Medmenham.  scholars 
gave  informal  talks  about 
their  specialities.  Rouse's 
subject  was  heraldry.  After 
the  war  he  resumed  his  work 
on  wall  paintings,  realising 
that  the  wax  coatings,  applied 
under  his  old  supervisor  Pro- 
fessor Tristram's  direction  as 
a preservative,  disastrously 
destroyed  their  porosity.  He 
and  his  assistants  spent  many 
years  the  removing  such  coat- 
ings from  the  damp  walls  of 


English  churches  and  devis- 
ing lime-based  mgthnd$  to 
consolidate  the  paintings. 

He  published  numerous 
articles  and  books,  including 
The  Old  TOwns  of  England 
(1936)  and  Discovering  Wall 
Paintings  (1968)  which  was 
republished  as  Medieval  Wall 
Paintings  In  1991.  He  was  a 
brilliant  lecturer,  enthusing 
audiences,  and  he  worked  to 
educate  clergy  and  architects 
in  the  care  and  appreciation 
of  wall  paintings. 

His  genial  manner  and  , 
kindness  endeared  him  to  all 
and  he  encouraged  many  i 
young  people  in  an  interest. 


Rouse . . . mural  scholar 


or  even  a career,  in  archaeol- 
ogy and  the  care  of  historic 
buildings. 

Whilst  an  enthusiastic  and 
wide-ranging  traveller,  his 
life  was  based  in  Gerrards 
Cross.  He  was  for  many  years 


president  of  Buckingham- 
shire's Archaeological  Soci- 
ety. In  1969  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Royal  Ar- 
chaeological Institute  and, 
was  awarded  an  honorary 
MA  by  Oxford  University.  He 
served  on  the  Council  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Lon- 
don. and  his  Chichester  dio- 
cese work  on  wall  paintings 
and  fabric  led  to  a doctorate 
of  letters  from  Sussex  Univer- 
sity In  1983. 

At  one  time  he  had  proba- 
bly the  largest  private  collec- 
tion of  Chinese  armorial  por- 
celain — what  he  called  his 
“cracked  plates’*  — on  which 
be  was  an  authority.  He  gave 
away  a number  of  his  more 
important  pieces,  many  of 
which  went  to  Oxford’s  Ash- 
molean  Museum. 

He  never  married,  but  had 
several  “near  misses”,  ex- 
plaining, to  an  impertinent 


assistant  who  had  asked,  that 
because  of  his  devotion  to  his 
conservation  work,  he  was 
not  in  a position  to  support  a 
wife  in  the  manner  he  felt  she 
should  expect 
He  was  a competent  golfer 
and  sailor  in  friends'  brats,  a 
sought-after  dancing  partner 
and,  never  having  learned  to 
drive,  he  rode  a bicycle  until 
in  his  early  eighties.  He  had  a 
passion  for  islands  and  bad 
visited  most  of  those  around 
Britain  and  many  further 
afield.  Colleagues  and  friends 
visited  him  to  seek  his  advice 
— or  merely  to  epjoy  the 
company  of  a most  engaging 
character  with  an  impish  but 
ever  benign  sense  of  humour. 


Ki  fined  foi 
stolen 


Aim  BaHantyno 


Dr  Edward  Clive  Rouse,  medi- 
eval archaeologist,  bom  October 
15. 1901:  died  July  28, 1997 


Owing  to  a technical  error, 
yesterday's  birthdays  were  not 
printed.  They  were: 

Sir  Bernard  Ashley,  co- 
founder,  Laura  Ashley,  71; 
Don  Boyd,  film  director,  49: 
Sir  Geoffrey  Cass,  chair- 
man, Royal  Shakespeare 
Company,  65;  Martin  Linton, 
Labour  MP,  53;  Raymond 
Leppard,  conductor,  70; 
Anna  Massey,  actress,  60; 
Dame  Angela  Rumbold,  for: 
mer  Conservative  MP,  65;  Ta- 
jnas  Vasary.  pianist  and  con- 
ductor, 64- 


Jackdaw 


mon  bundles  of  phonemes; 
during  pre-school  years,  they 
average  six  new  words  a day. 
Sounds  clear  to  New  York 
Times  Book  Review. 


VomoKogy 


Small  talk 


NEWBORNS  detect  typical 
speech  sounds:  pretty  soon, 
atypical  sounds  are  forced 
into  a standard  category  the 
intent  creates.  A six-month- 
old  Japanese  intent  can  still 
detect  English  “r”  and  “1” 
sounds.  But  after  six  months 
of  exposure  to  the  Japanese 
phoneme  that  lies  between 
them  (and  not  to  English 
phonemes),  the  child  stan- 
dardises on  the  Japanese  pho- 
neme and  hears  “1"  and  “r" 
the  same. 

In  English,  intents  form  a 
few  dozen  phonemes,  but 
some  languages  use  only  a 
dozen,  others  up  to  14L  And 
they  start  picking  up  the  com - 


SACmmitoires.  SpuckbeuteL 
Luchtziektezak.  Saco  Enoja . . . 
Ever  since  a Gain  da  sick  bag 
caught  my  eye  on  a flight  from 
Indonesia,  I have  been 
gripped  by  that  “hobby  of 

kings" — vomology.  The  mar- 
keting of  countries  and  air- 
lines through  their  sick  bags 
fascinates  me.  Attractive  air 
crew  and  Technicolour  livery 
may  cover  up  the  decaying 
: rivets  of  a 30-year  old  Jumbo 
and  put  a cosy  gloss  on  the 
most  rampant  of  military  jun- 
j tas,  but  how  does  the  airline 
promote  itself  on  a sick  bag? 

The  major  airlines  are  the 
most  timid.  Lufthansa  bore 
their  passangers  withan  Eng- 
land away  strip  grey,  white 
British  Airways  have  lnstruc- 
I Hons  on  how  to  throw  up  in  li 
languages.  These  airlines 
avoid  using  the  word  "sick"  in 
favour  of  “waste  disposal’’ or 
"solid  litter”. 

Even  NATO,  with  its  lively 


50-year  history  disappoints.  A 
rousing  speech  made  by  Chur- 
chm  or  silhouettes  ofMig  21s 
would  be  an  improvement  on 
the  nationalistic  passion  in- 
spired by  “Bag.  Air  Sickness 
Stock  No  8105-99-130-2180.  ” 

Eastern  Europe  gave  the 
greatest  cultural  insight;  Rus- 
sia’s Aeroflot  thrilled  passen- 
gers with  a smudged  logo, 
while  Bast  Germany’s  Inter- 
fiug  had  its  name  potato- 
stamped  by  some  poor  soul 
who  never  made  it  into  the 
athletics  team. 

Balkan  Air,  from  Bulgaria, 
produced  a cellophane-rein- 
forced bin  liner  with  a 
capacity  of  almost  three  litres. 
Since  privatisation,  these 
companies  have  sadly 
reverted  to  the  harmless  and 
dull  designs  of  European 
airlines. 

The  developing  world  has 
no  such  Inhibitions.  Burma 
uses  a stuck  down  page  of 
what  appears  to  be  a mathe- 
matics textbook.  Air  India  has 
a colqarftil  pattern  In  stom- 
ach-churning Goa  on  mush- 
rooms orange,  while  in  Cen- 
tral America,  a transparent 
plastic  bag  is  often  given  out 
The  Penny  Black  ofbags,  how- 


ever, is  from  the  Ivory  Coast, 
where  Air  Afrlque  have  cho- 
sen childbirth  as  a suitable 
subject  for  a siCk  bag.  After  15 
years  and  600  bags  collected, 
vomology  is  astudy  oflost  op- 
portunities. 

Increased  air  travel  has 
thrown  up  a new  hobby,  GQ. 


You  can  have  your  crops  and 
eat  them.  Popular  Science. 


Goody  2-shoes 


Implanted 


IN  the  conventional  vision  of 
modern  agriculture,  termers 
listen  to  CDs  as  they  sit  in- 
side air-conditioned  cabs, 
while  satellites  guide  their 
shiny  machines  back  and 
forth  across  the  fields.  But  in 
Wes  Jackson’s  view,  the  trac- 
tor and  the  plough  should  be 
gathering  dust  in  the  shed, 
not  raising  it  in  the  field. 

Jackson,  a plant  geneticist 
who  grew  up  on  a term,  is  the 
founding  tether  of  a revolu- 
tionary concept  called  natu- 
ral systems  agriculture.  This 
type  of  agriculture,  also 
known  as  perennial  polycul- 
ture,  proposes  to  replace 
today's  annual  crops  —such 
as  com,  wheat,  and  soybeans 
—with  perennials  that  would 
not  need  to  be  replanted  year 
afteryear. 


[CUSTOMERS]  who  want 
leather  are  much  easier  than 
the  ones  who  don’t  The  green 
mob.  The  eco-warriors.  They 
I don’t  want  to  be  associated 
with  calf-torturers  and  cow- 
murderers  and,  of  course, 
they  can’t  absorb  the  argu- 
ment that  the  cow  is  dead  and 
gone  for  a hamburger  before 
anyone  even  thinks  of  turn- 
ing his  hide  into  leather. 

Some  even  seem  to  think 
cows  live  forever.  No  good 
offering  them  plastic  shoes, 
synthetic  materials  are  made 
from  oil  in  stinking  factories 
with  machines  that  belch 
smoke  into  the  atmosphere 
and  chemicals  into  the  rivers. 

They  want  natural  materi- 
als, and  I would  be  happy  to 
supply  them.  The  trouble  is 
there  aren’t  very  many. 
Wood?  It  has  to  come  from 
managed  forests  where  a tree 
is  plantedfor  every  one 
felled.  Ho  w do  I know  i tdoes? 
Cotton?  do  they  know  that 
cotton  has  laid  waste  in  the 
Aral  Sea  in  Russia?  Jute, 


sisal  and  hemp  are  eco- 
friendly  enough,  but  as  soles 
they  don’t  last  very  long. 

Wool  is  OK.  but  it  comes  off 
the  hack  ofa  miserable  sheep, 
which  even  if  it  does  spend  its 
life  wandering  the  hillsides, 
ends  as  lamb  chops. 

We  are  in  a no-win  situa- 
tion. I sometimes  am  very . 
tempted  when  under  the 
attack  of  one  of  those  eco-war- 
riors to  suggest  they  wear  the 
only  really  eco-friendly  foot- 


wear there  is,  their  own  cold, 
wet,  ugly,  painful  bare  feet 
Shoe  and  Leather  News  gets 
irritated  with  those  wanting 
eco-glass  slippers. 


Hairline 


Glass?  Wood?  Shoe  News 


TM  fighting  a battle  I thought 
i Td  already  won.  Years  ago  I 
stopped  shaving.  It  didn’t  feel 
like  a monumental  decision 
at  the  time  but,  judging  from 
the  anti-hair  reactions  I’m 
getting  now,  maybe  it  was.  It 
seems  I have  committeda 
huge  sin  and  hiding  it  is  diffi- 
cult. Packs  of  teenage  girls 
roam  my  neighbourhood  and 
I swear  that  they  just  can  trill 
don't  shave.  They  sneer  and 
look  like  they’re  about  to  go 
after  me  with  a bottle  of  depil- 
atory cream — the  stuff  that 
wQL  take  the  paint  off  a car 
but  is  still  deemed  safe  to 
smear  all  over. 

Deciding  to  throw  out  my 
razor  was  partly  a feminist 
thing — if  women  were  born 
with  hair  on  their  legs  and 
under  their  arms  isn't  ita  hit 
weird  to  pretend  otherwise? 
--but  mostly  it  was  an  aes- 
thetic decision.  I decided  to 
stop  the  daily  scraping  off 


after  I witnessed  a woman  at 
the  gym  transform  herself 
into  the  human  version  ofa 
plucked  chicken. 

Taking  a shower,  she 
soaped,  shampooed  and  then 
proceeded  to  shave  off  almost 
all  her  body  hair.  She  didn't 
stop  at  the  calves,  but  went  on 
to  her  thighs,  her  bikini  line, 
the  thin  line  of  hair  that  go^s 
up  to  her  navel,  her  armpits, 
her  arms,  and  even  weirder 
places  like  the  tops  of  her  toes 
and  her  hips. 

Obviously,  this  woman  had 
a problem — she  wasn’t  a par- 
ticularly hairy  person,  bat 
she  dearly  harboured  a 
pathological  fear  of  what 
body-hair  she  did  have.  See- 
ing her  shave  gave  me  the 
willies  because,  after  all  the 
effort,  she  didn't  look  sexy, 
she  looked  grotesque. 

To  shave  or  not  to  shave,  pon- 
ders Ditto. 
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Steady 
Eddie 
takes  a trip 
on  calmer 
waters 


B RAVING  the  brnvlte- 
ble  cracks  along  the 
lines  of  “steady  as 
Site  goes”.  Bank  Of  Eng- 
land Governor  Eddie 
Oeorae  yesterday  left  the 

white  waters  of  the  fofw 
®%n-«x<=huIl9®ln^H1cetsfo^ 
the  calmer  comfitkms  of 
the  River  Thames  and  took 
the  wheel  of  Sarah  Rose  ■, 
• rivevboat  adapted  for  the 
needs  of  cfisabled  tourists. 

Mr  George,  a keen  saBer 
and  commodore  of  the 
Bank  staff  easing  dub, 
combined  his  water-home 
hobby  with  help  for  a char- 
ity of  which  he  hasbeen  a 
•ohS-dtMHBng  supporter, 
the  John  Grooms  Associa- 
tion for  Disabled  People. 

The  Grooms  organisa- 
tion's holiday  department 
operates  the  boat,  and  Mr 
George  said:  “Sarah  Rose 
N wBI  offer  more  people 
with  (Usabilities  a wonder- 
ful way  of  taking  In  some  of 
London’s  history  and  of  en- 
joying the  unique  atmo- 
sphere ©f  the  River 
Thames.” 

PHOTOGRAPH:  SEAN  SWTH 


Notebook 


Silver  lining  of  a 
strong  pound 


Edited  b\ 
Mark  Milner 


doad  of  the  strong 
pound  has  been  casting  a 
shadow  over  economic 
debate  for  at  least  a year,  with 


W-  - Via  I debate  cor  at  least  a year,  with 

manufacturers  understand- 
*»-  •.  v f-*.-. 4 II  ably  anguished  over  their  ex- 

port prospects. 

But  it  is  important  to  see 
the  silver  lining  too:  sterling’s 
strength  has  borne  down  on 
the  cost  of  goods  coming  into 
tiie  UK  guarding  against  im- 
ported inflation  Yesterday's 
factory-gate  figures  showed 
that  price  tags  on  raw  materi- 
als had  fallen  by  9 per  cent 
over  the  last year. 

Input  prices  are  probably  in 
the  trough,  so  the  effect  is 
likely  to  lessen  over  the  rest 
of  the  year  — but  it  has  pro- 
vided a useftil  damper  at  just 
the  time  rising  consumption 
could  have  ignited  the  price 
touchpaper. 

Manufacturers  are  keeping 
tiie  cost  of  their  finished  prod- 
ucts competitive  too,  aware 
that  while  shoppers  are 


Analysts  welcome  Credit  Suisse  and  Winterthur  decision  to  join  forces  in  new  bancassurance  group 


£20bn  Swiss  merger  deal 


■M*k  Rffinar 

Deputy  Financial  Editor 


TWO  of  Switzerland’s 
biggest  financial 
services  companies 
are  to  merge,  creat- 
ing a £20  billion 
bancassurance  group  which 
could  trigger  further  consoli- 
daton  within  Europe’s  bank- 
ing and  insurance  industries. 

Credit  Suisse,  currently 
Sw.tzerland’s  second  largest 
baik,  - and  Winterthur,  the 
country's  second  biggest  In- 
surer, announced  yesterday 
that  they  were  turning  their 
existing  operational  coopera- 


tion into  a full-blown  corpo- 
rate merger. 

Co-operation  between  the 
two  sectors  is  growing  be-, 
cause  it  gives  banks  more 
products  to  distribute  and 
gives  insurers  access  to  the 
banks'  branch  networks. 

National  Westminster  Bank 
and  the  Prudential  recently 
held  ultimately  unsuccessful 
talks  about  a possible  merger, 
while  America's  Morgan 
Stanley  and  Holland's  ABN 
AMRO  are  both  reported  to  be 
considering  buying  Insurers. 

The  Dutch  group  ING, 
which  owns  Barings,  already 
has  both  banking  and  insur- 
ance businesses  and  Credit 


Suisse's  dpmfMyHr  rivals  UBS 
and  SBC  have  Hnlot  with  in- 
surers Swiss  T.lfp  awrf  Zurich 
respectively. 

' Credit  Suisse  and  Winter- 
thur said  yesterday:  The 
merger  takes  place  in  a cli- 
mate of  continuing  radical 
structural  change  in  the 
global  financial  markets  and 
deregulation  in  the  insurance 
sector.  Competition  in  the  in- 
surance market  is  becoming 
fiercer,  while  product  life  cy- 
cles are  becoming  shorter.'’ 

News  of  the  deal  came  after 
weekend  revelations  by  Swiss 
financier  Martin  Efaner  that 
two  fluids  controlled  by  his 
BZ  Group  had  built  up  a 


25  per  cent  stake  in  Winter- 
thur ft Tid  that  the  pro  uiac 
looking  for  a 50  per  cent  hold- 
ing over  the  longer  tenn. 

The  timing  of  the  merger 

ann  nnnwimpnt  immediately 

sparked  speculation  that  it 
marked  a rapid  response  to 
Mr  Elmer's  stake  building. 


though  Credit  Suisse  and 
Winterthur  said  they  had 
been  holding  merger  talks 
since  earlier  this  summer. 

Ralph  Stadler,  a spokesman 


for  BZ  Group,  said  the  origi- 
nal intention  had  been  to 
build  up  and  keep  the  Winter- 
thur stake.  “We  did  not  invest 
to  Winterthur  with  a view  to 
the  possibility  of  a takeover,” 


he  said.  He  would  not  com- 
ment on  whether  the  BW 
funds  would  accept  the  Credit 
Suisse  offer  for  the  shares  but 
acknowledged  that  “the  fcrar- 
pose  of  the  merger  is  abso- 
lutely .sensible  and  the  price 
is  quite  reasonable". 

If  the  deal  does  go  ahead  Mr 
Elmer's  hinds  will  emerge 
with  between  6 per  cent  and 
7 per  cent  of  the  enlarged 
group,  which  will  have  a mar- 
ket capitalisation  . of 
£20  billion,  and  assets  of 
£290  billion. 

- The  two  groups  predicted 
yesterday  that  the  merger 
would  produce  annual  sav- 
ings of  up  to  £145  million,  but 


said  that  only  around  500 jobs 
would  be  lost. 

The  deal  was  generally  wel- 
comed by  analysts.  “Strategi- 
cally, this  makes  a lot  of 
sense,”  said  Daniel  Hnnziiwr 
at  UBS. 

Salomon  Brothers*  John 
Leonard  said  he  was  "in- 
clined to  view  the  merger  pos- 
itively”. 

The  financial  power  of  the 
merged  group  already  has  an- 
alysts predicting  further 
moves.  “It  is  highly  likely 
that  the  new  group  will  look 
for  further  acquisitions,  pos- 
sibly hi  asset  mimagwmmt,'' 
said  Datamanitor’s  Tim  Ster- 
ne. 


sttocL  Retailers  will  not  wear 
a jump  incests.  Output  prices 
rcee  by  0.2  per  cent  in  July 
and  1.4  per  cent  over  the  year, 
but  If  we  strip  out  the  goods 
influenced  by  budget  »tptkp 
duty  increases  — especially 
petrol  and  tobacco  — the 
prices  on  goods  leaving  Brit- 
ish factories  remain  flat. 

So  on  the  face  of  it,  the  pros- 
pects on  inflation  look  good. 

|. Today’s  retail  price  figures 
will  look  nasty,  again  because 
of  the  excise  changes,  but  are 
unlikely  to  signal  increased 
danger.  Interest  rates  can  be 
left  on  hold  at  least  for  now. 

However,  the  effect  of  the 
demutualisation  windfalls 
remains  a mystery.  The 
equity  markets  look  uneasily 
as  if  they  are  riding  for  a ML 
The  Bank  erf  England  will 
sound  confident  at  the  launch 
of  its  Inflation  Report  tomor- 
row — hut  behind  the  scenes, 
there  is  plenty  of  nail-biting 
going  on. 


VAI  fined  for  contempt 
over  stolen  documents 


Koltfittaipsr 
Transpoit  Editor 


THE  High  Court  has 
fined  the  British  subsid- 
iary of  the  Austrian  en- 
gineering Ann  VAI  £130,000 
for  contempt  of  court  over  its 
theft  of  confidential  docu- 
ments from  a rival,  Kvaerner. 

The  fine,  by  Mr  Justice 
May,  was  imposed  for  what 
he  described  as  “a  serious,  de- 
liberate and  protracted  con- 
tempt of  court”.  

The  case  centred  on  confi- 
dential documents  and  other 
materials  which  London- 
based  Kvaerner  accused  VAI 
of  stealing  from  Davy  Interna- 
tional, a subsidiary  of  Trafal- 
gar House  which  Kvaerner 
bought  two  years  ago. 

VAI  and  Davy  had  been 
competing  fiercely  for  a num- 
ber of  large  civil  engineering 
contracts,  particularly  In  the 
Middle  Bast.  VAI  was 
awarded  a £600  million  iron 
and  steel  contract  to  Saudi 


Arabia  which  Davy  Interna- 
tional had  been  expected  to 
win. 

The  judge  held  that  VATs 
chief  executive  officer,  Roy 
Tazzyman.  who  had  previ- 
ously been  chief  executive  <rf 
Davy,  bad  organised  the  eva- 
sion of  a search  and  seizure 
order  obtained  by  Kvaerner 
last  year. 

The  judge  held  that  Mr  Taz- 
zyman had  been  “telling  lies” 
and  was  “the  agent  of  inten- 
tional disobedience”  to  the 
court  order.  He  saw  that 
much  of  Mr  T&zzyman’s  evi- 
dence was  “hot  credible”  and 
that  he  had  passed  a message 
to  staff  with  instructions  to 
remove,  conceal  or  shred  the 
documents. 

The  judge  said  that  VAI  had 
acted  in  "palpable  contempt” 
over  the  removal  or  destruc- 
tion of  Kvaemer's  confiden- 
tial documents.  Some  are  al- 
leged to  have  been  disposed  of 

down  toilets  or  stowed  away 
to  cars.  Mr  Justice  May  said 

that  other  VAI  employees  at 


Poole  had  told  “blatant  lies” 
and  he  was  sure  that  “more 
documents  left  the  building 
than  have  been  admitted  to”. 

. On  the  penultimate  day  of 
the  hearing,  a CD  with  more 
than  4^200  files  wvrrta  bring 
highly  sensitive  industrial 
process  knowledge  was 
returned  to  Kvaerner  through 
an  employee  of  VAL 

Mike  Foster,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Kvaerner  Metals, 
said:  “We  intend  to  press  for 
substantial  damages  to  tins 
serious  case.  A large  volume 
of  our  -commercially  propri- 
etary material  was  tftlren  and 
used,  and  we  believe  we 
should  be  properly 
compensated.” 

At  the  time  of  the  Dorset 
raid,  more  than  2,000  pages  of 
documents  were  recovered 
together  with  computer  disks. 

VAI  set  up  an  office  to 
Poole  shortly  after  Davy  In- 
ternational announced  plans 
to  close  its  regional  office 
there,  where  450  people  were 
employed. 


Europe  isn’t  packing  its  punches 


Dan  Atkinson  on 
the  flowerpot  and 
coat-hanger  battle 


A TIN,  a coat-hanger, 
even  a bank  state- 
ment, may  not.  from 
next- month,  be  all  they 
seem.  Within  a few  weeks, 
all  may  be  classified  as 
wasteful  packaging  against 

which  all  good  citizens 
mustbattle. 

We  are  Just  20  days  from 
W-EWy  — W for  waste  — 
after  which  time  our  entire 
economy  will  strive  might* 
Uy  to  inovra  from  about 
30  pdr  cent  to  nearer  50  per 

cent  the  amount  of  packag- 
ing recycled  in  line  with  a 
European  directive.  But  the 

Confederation  of  British  In- 


dustry and  others  to  the 
business  world  have  been 
horrified  by  our  national  in- 
terpretation of  what  la  and 
isn't  “packaging”. 

Any  business  producing- 
more  than  50  tonnes  of 
packaging  waste  per  year 
will  (depending  on  turn- 
over) be  liable  for  ensuring 
the  50  per  cent  target  is  met 

Rather  than  chase  after 
every  customer  and  ask  for 
the  scnunpled  wrapping 
back,  many  have  joined  in- 
dustry associations  that 
wifl  contract  with  govern- 
ment to  hit  the  targets. 

But  with  just  a few  days 
to  go  before  the  regulations 
bite,  the  . Environment 
Agency  for  England  and 
Wales  and  the  Scottish'  En- 
vironmental Protection 
Agency  have  produced  .a 
joint  definition  of  packag- 


ing that  has  given  industry 
the  heebie-jeebies.  Counted 
into  the  “packaging”  defini- 
tion is,  according  to  the 
CBI,  any  flowerpot  sold 
with  a. plant,  any  coath- 
Bwgnr  sold  with  a garment 
and  any  tin  containing  any- 
tidng  other  than  fresh  air. 

Envelopes  are  the  biggest 
frighteaer,  it  seems.  A bank 
statement  alone  will  not 
qualify  the  envelope  as 
packaging,  but  should  a 
Hank  tag  any  marketing 
htib  on  the  bottom — along 
the  lines  of  “thought  about 
a pensfonT  — then  it  is 
counted  in. 

Should  the  agencies  hold 
firm,  said  the  CBI.  then 
companies  and  Industry 
bodies  may  go  to  law.  Ah 
yes.  tons  of  Jegal  btmdles 
and  reams  of  court  snhmto- 
sfons:  now  there's  waste. 


Stock  Exchange  holds  fast 
as  rate  rise  fears  recede 


Structural  failure 


Todi 
at  I 
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Charlotte  Denny 
and  Paul  Murphy 
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Landau  Stock  Ex- 
change held  its ' nerve 
yesterday,  despite  tears 
of  a crash,  as  evidence  of  sub- 
dued factory  gate  price  pres- 
sures raised  hopes  that  Inter- 
est rates  will  not  rise  for 
several  mouths. 

Despite  weekend  predic- 
tions of  a blood  bath  to  toe 
equity  market,  with  dealers 
expected  to  react  to  a sharp 
sell  off  cm  Wall  Street  on  Fri- 
day evening,  the  London  mar- 
ket  enjoyed  a relatively  stable 
trading  session. 

Tbe  FTSE  100  index  of  top 
British  companies  opened  65 
points  lower,  but  quickly 
regained  its  poise,  finally 
rindwg  0.6  points  higher  on 
thedayat5Q3L9. 

“We  have  not  seen  any  sell- 
tog  pressure,"  reported  the 
brad  of  trading  at  one  invest- 
ment bank.  “People  are 
watching  Wall  Street,  but 


share  prices  here  are  still  rel- 
atively cheap.  In  many  ways, 
we  are  much  better  prepared 
for  any  inflation-shock  than 
our  transatlantic  counter- 
parts." 

Retail  price  figures  released 
today  are  expected  to  show  in- 
flation creeping  up  above 
3 per  cent  for  toe  first  time 
since  December  1995.  But  ana- 
lysts said  Budget  changes  to 
petrol  duty  was  driving  the 
rise  and  that  underlying  infla- 
tionary pressures  were  weak. 

Yesterday's  factory  gate 
price  data  showed  that  infla- 
tionary pressures  in  July 
were  dormant  The  Office  for 
National  Statistics  said  that 
output  prices  rose  by  L.4  per 
cent  to  the  12  mouths  to  July, 
compared  with  LI  per  cent 
the  previous  month. 

Stripping  out  the  effect  erf 
excise  duty  changes,  toe  rise 
in  toe  12  months  to  July  was 
0.6  per  cent  the  same  as  June. 
“Cost  pressures  in  the  econo- 
my at  the  moment  are  ex- 
tremely subdued  and  pose  lit- 


tle threat  to  the  inflation  tar- 
get," said  Andrew  Cates  from 
DBS  research.  “The  short- 
term prospects  for  high-street 
inflation  remain  excellent, 
which  in  turn  should  help  the 
Bank  to  leave  base  rates  an 
bold  for  the  time  being." 

According  to  the  British 
Retail  Consortium,  summer 
sales  boosted  high  street 
spending  in  July,  taking 
annual  growth  rate  to  its 
highest  level  for  nine  months. 

The  BRC  said  that  the  value 
of  retail  sales  rose  52  per  cent 
In  the  12  months  to  July,  com- 
pared to  42  per  cent  in  June. 

The  BRC’s  economic  ad- 
viser, Andrew  Sentance,  said 
that  consumers  were  only 
just  starting  to  feel  the  impact 
of  toe  four  hikes  to  interest 
rates  since  the  election. 

“If  sterling  remains  strong, 
the  Uftnir  of  Rngianrt  may  al- 
ready have  raised  interest 
rates  enough  to  achieve  slower 
growth  next  year  and  brad  off 
any  threat  of  higher  infla- 
tion.'’ Mr  Sentance  added. 


JAY'S  board  meeting 
United  Utilities  is  at- 
tracting dramatic  bill- 
tog.  The  company's  advisers 
may  prefer  to  call  it  “un- 
scheduled", rather  than 
“emergency”,  but  semantics 
cannot  hide  the  divisions 
among  the  directors. 

Much  has  been  made  of  toe 
characters  involved  — not 
least  Sir  Desmond  Pitcher,  an 
executive  chairman  with  a 
reputation  for  abrasiveness. 
Sir  Desmond,  who  has  seen 
two  chief  executives  depart 
within  three  years,  now  finds 
himself  at  the  centre  of  the 
storm.  At  least  some  big 
shareholders  are  reportedly 
desirous  of  seeing  him  depart 
by  the  end  of  toe  year. 

It  is  not  simply  a question 
of  personalities,  however.  The 
United  Utilities  board  needs 


to  sort  out  the  top  manage- 
ment structure  because  it  is 
unsuitable.  British  Telecom 
may  be  big  enough  to  justify 
both  an  executive  chairman 
and  a chief  executive,  but  for 
a company  toe  size  of  United 
Utilities  it  Is  a recipe  for  con- 
flict. The  board  should  insist 
on  a non-executive  chairman 
and  chief  executive  with 
clearly  defined  roles  and  res- 
ponsibilities. 

Nor  can  it  dawdle  to  a deci- 
sion. Within  months,  the 
water  and  electricity 
businesses  will  be  embarking 
on  complex  negotiations  with 
their  respective  regulators, 
which  will  determine  their 
price-caps  for  the  early  part  of 
toe  new  century.  That  leaves 
no  room  for  factional  fighting 
or  uncertainty  at  toe  top. 

Sir  Desmond  is  understood 
to  be  pressing  for  permission 
to  stay  in  his  present  role 
until  the  year  2000.  Another 
solution  being  touted  is  that 
he  should  become  non-execu- 
tive chairman,  although  it 
would  clearly  be  difficult  for 
Sir  Desmond  to  play  such  a 
reduced  role  at  a company  he 
knows  so  welL 

Perhaps  the  cleanest  solu- 
tion would  be  for  Sir  Des- 
mond to  step  aside  altogether. 
That  would  dear  the  way  for 
the  appointment  of  an  outside 
non-executive  chairman,  de- 
tached both  from  the  day  to 
day  operations,  which  are 
naturally  the  preserve  of  the 
chief  executive,  and  from  the 
recent  boardroom  dissension. 


Opposites  attract 

RED  IT  Suisse's  man- 
agement is  not  afraid  of 
the  big  deal.  Last  year  it 
wanted  to  merge  with  Union 
Bank  of  Switzerland,  but  was 
rebuffed.  Yesterday  it  an- 
nounced that  it  was  getting 
together  with  the  Insurer 
Winterthur. 

The  move  got  a warm 
enough  welcome  in  the  finan- 
cial markets.  The  concept  of 
bancassurance  companies, 
combining  hanking  and  life 
assurance,  is  a fashionable 

one  at  present. 

The  reasons  are  not  bard  to 
find.  Banks  are  saddled  with 
expensive  branch  networks  at 
a time  when  most  of  the  cus- 
tomers, most  of  the  time,  just 
want  a hole-in-the-wall  cash 
machine.  Cutting  branches 
however  upsets  staff;  custom- 
ers and,  in  some  countries, 
politicians.  Much  better  to 
find  a whole  new  range  of 
products  to  sen  through  toe 
network. 

Nor  is  It  a one-way  street 
For  insurers,  at  a time  of 
fierce  competition  and 
shorter  product  life  cycles, 
the  banks  offer  secure  distri- 
bution and  tempting  cus- 
tomer bases. 

On  the  other  hand,  banking 
and  insurance  are  two  differ- 
ent businesses.  Just  ask  the 
American  authorities,  whose 
preference  for  keeping  the 
two  separate  could  yet  create 
problems  for  future  bancas- 
surance mergers. 

As  a result,  some  of  those 
who  acknowledge  the  poten- 
tial synergies  may  prefer  to 
keep  co-operation  short  of  a 
foil  merger.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  intriguing  to  know  just 
how  much  influence  the 
emergence  of  Martin  Ebner 
an  Winterthur's  share  regis- 
ter had  on  yesterday’s  deal. 


Board  walks  out 
from  Display 


Ian  King 


PacifiCorp  gets  burnt  as  Energy  Tjj 
Group  bid  is  referred  to  MMC 


Tocftaotoqy  Editor 


ARGARET  Beckett’s 
surprise  decision  to 
refer  PacifiCorp 's 
£3-7  billion  bid  for  the  Energy 
Group  to  the  Monopolies  and 
Mergers  Commission  has 
tonitod  the  American  utilities 
group  with  a $65  million 
(241  million)  currency  loss. 

Reporting  the  loss  yester- 
day, PacifiCorp,  one  erf  the 
biggest  utilities  to  the  west- 
ern US,  said  the  delay  caused 
by  the  Trade  and  Industry 
Secretary's  interval tion  had 
forced  it  to  dose  out  foreign 
exchange  positions  at  consid- 
erable cost. 

The  group,  which  bor- 


rowed heavily  to  finance  its 
bid  for  the  Hanson  Group’s 
demerged  energy  businesses, 
sought  to  protect  itself  from 
adverse  currency  moves  by  a 
big  hedging  operation. 

At  the  time  of  the  bid  in 
June,  it  estimated  that  the 
total  cost  would  be  about 
£3.75  billion,  with  an  addi- 
tional 2787  million  needed  to 
refinance  parts  erf  the  Energy 
Group's  debt 

TO  ensure  that  it  had  ade- 
quate sterling  available  it 
entered  into  option  contracts 
to  buy  the  currency  at  fixed 
prices.  It  estimated  that  ex- 
change costs  would  amount  to 
about  $27  million. 

A company  spokesman  said 
the  positions  had  to  be  closed 
once  the  bid  lapsed  as  they 


would  otherwise  become 
"speculative  and  open- 
ended”.  However,  the  group 
plans  to  take  new  currency 
positions  if  the  MMC  report 
in  November  opens  the  way 
for  it  to  bid  again. 

Mrs  Beckett  took  the  first 
chance  since  Labour  took 
office  to  reverse  the  practice 
of  allowing  American  bids  for 
UK  regional  electricity 
groups,  rejecting  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  electricity 
regulator.  Professor  Stephen 
Uttlechfld.  and  the  Office  of  | 
Fair  Trading. 

The  bid  has  also  run  into 
trouble  on  the  other  side  of  I 
the  Atlantic,  where  the  US 
Federal  Trade  Commission 
wants  guarantees  for  consum- 
ers before  clearing  the  deal. 


once  high-flying  hi- 
tech  company  Dis- 
play IT  looks  certain  to 
be  sold  after  it  emerged  yes- 
terday that  its  entire  board  — 
headed  by  former  managing 
director  Peter  Levin  — has 
quit 

Display,  which  is  quoted  an 
the  unregulated  Ofex  market 
run  by  broker  JP  Jenkins,  has 
seen  its  shares  crash  to  245p, 
the  price  at  which  they  were 
suspended  a fortnight  ago, 
after  rocketing  eariler  this 
year  to  more  than  8l0p. 

The  company,  which  at  one 
time  claimed  to  have  a cut- 
price  Internet  rival  to  news 
group  Renters,  admitted  in  a 
statement  that  all  its  directors, 
including  Mr  Levin's  wife. 


Marjorie,  had  resigned. 

Display  IT  confirmed  that  its 
auditors,  DeLoitte  & Touche 
and  its  lawyers,  Taylor  John- 
son Garrett  had  also  resigned. 

Long-suffering  shareholders 
will  be  offered  an  explanation 
of  why  the  group  has  parted 
company  with  its  various  pro- 
fessional advisers 

at  an  extraordinary  general 
meeting  which  has  been  called 
for  later  this  month. 

Meanwhile,  Display  revealed 

that  in  a plan  to  “restore  equi- 
librium to  toe  company”,  it 
had  appointed  two  of  its  share- 
holders to  stand  in  as 
directors. 

“David  Ward  and  Dr  H Hanif 
have  agreed  to  quantify  the 
present  situation  and  assess 
toe  company's  prospects.  They 
will  report  their  interim  find- 
ings to  thejneeting,”  it  added. 
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Tiger  crisis  deflected 


IMF  and  Asia 
agree  $1 6bn 
Thai  aid  deal 
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Nick  Cummirtg-Bruce 

In  Bangkok 

Thailand  is  to 

receive  credit 
amounting  to  more 
than  S16bOUon  from 
the  IMF  and  Pacific  rim 
countries  in  what  is  the  big- 
gest loan  to  a single  nation 
since  the  rescue  of  Mexico, 
two  years  ago. 

But  news  of  the  Thai  bail- 
out, stitched  together  at  a 
meeting  in  Tokyo  and  ex- 
pected to  help  firm  up  a shaky 
baht,  came  as  already  jittery 
investors'  worries  about 
neighbouring  Malaysia’s 
economy  saw  brought  a sharp 
fan  in  the  ringgit. 

Under  agreements  reached 
yesterday  with  the  Thai  fi- 
nance minister,  Thanong  Bi- 
daysu  the  IMF  and  Japan  will 
each  provide  credit  of 
$4  billion  (£2:5  billion),  four 
other  countries  — Australia. 
Hong  Kong.  Malaysia  and  Sin- 
gapore — will  each  provide 
51  billion  and  South  Korea 
and  Indonesia  will  each  put 
up  5500  million. 

China  is  also  considering 
joining  the  rescue  — and  its 
contribution,  together  with 
credit  expected  from  the 
World  Bank  and  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  — could 


ma£e  a further  53  billion 

hSSS*  to  em- 

n®?HSl®?5hor*tie8.  The 
United  States,  the  lead  player 
mMenco’sreacue.  has  said  It 
will  support  the  package  for 
Ttagjmd  te  rote  in 

MJk*  of  the  credit,  which 
exceeds  the  amount  specified 
m previous  discussions,  is  ex- 
P®®*®*!  to  go  towards  shoring 
up  Thailand’s  foreign 
reserves.  The  Thai  central 
rank  reported  last  week  that 

as  of  th©  bkhI  of  July, 
still  stood  at  over  $32  billion, 
xn  a technical  sense,  the  fig- 
ures may  be  accurate,”  a 


western  banker  in  Bangkok 
commented.  “But  you  don't 
go  to  the  IMF  if  you  have  that 
much  in  your  reserves." 

For  many  investors  the  cru- 
cial issue  is  not  the  size  of 
credits  but  the  ability  of  the 
IMF  to  establish  foil  control 
over  an  economy  In  which 
policy  and  practice  have  been 
heavily  shaped  by  political 
and  vested  interests. 

The  government  has  al- 
ready agreed  in  principle  to 
swingeing  budget  cuts  and  a 
rise  in  value-added  tax  from  7 
to  10  per  cent,  but  as  US  Dep- 
uty Treasury  Secretary  Law- 
rence Summer  remarked  last 
week,  another  important  in- 
gredient is  “greatly  improved 
transparency"  in  manage- 
ment of  the  economy. 

“Ifs  going  to  be  tough  for 
them,”  a regional  analyst 
says  of  the  IMF.  "but  the 
world  is  fairly  well  aware  of 
how  things  operate  in  Thai- 
land, and  1 think  it’s  going  to 
be  pretty  no-nonsense  stuff, 
which  is  a great  positive”. 

Thai  authorities  are  hoping 
news  of  the  package  will  suf- 
fice to  check  a sliding  baht, 
which  by  Friday  was  trading 
27  per  cent  lower  against  the 

rlnUar  than  at  the  Start  Of 

July,  when  the  government 
de-linked  the  currencies, 
allowing  the  baht  to  float. 
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Boom  to  begging  bowl . . . Buddhist  monks  ply  their  alms  trade  in  Bankok  as  Thai  politicians  find  themselves  in  the  firing  line  photograph;  barry  lbms 


Bangkok  after  the  binge:  or  how  the  hangover  is  going  to  get  worse 


NICK  CUMMING-BRUCE  on  a saga  of 
crazy  borrowing  and  corruption 


THE  skyscrapers  on 
Bangkok’s  skyline, 
once  a sign  of  Thai- 
land’s place  at  the  centre  of 
Asia’s  boom,  are  now  con- 
spicuous symbols  of  a 
shocking  and,  for  Inves- 
tors, unnerving  bust. 

Typical  is  the  prestige 
office  block  overlooking 
the  manicured  surround- 
ings of  the  Bangkok  sports 
club  but  abandoned,  half- 
built,  by  a now  penniless 
developer.  It  casts  a long 
shadow  over  the  dub  ter- 
race, where  the  upper  crust 
of  society  and  business 
used  to  reflect  comfortably 
on  the  fortunes  delivered 


by  a bull  run  in  property 
and  stocks.  Now  they  swap 
gloomy  tales  of  an  even 
swifter  financial  demise. 

One  contemporary  legend 
relates  how  the  client  of  a 
western  flnaiiriai  Institu- 
tion opened  a meeting  with 
the  manager  by  pinrfiig  a 
gun  on  the  table  between 
them.  He  remarked  on  the 
imprudence  of  any  attempt 
to  call  In  his  loan  — or  their 
lawyers  — retrieved  the 
weapon  and  withdrew.  Des- 
perate times,  the  Thais  are 
discovering,  call  for  desper- 
ate measures. 

Nothing  shows  that  more 
dearly  than  the  decision,  of 


obviously  reluctant  Thai 
political  leaders  to  call  in 
the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  The  $16  billion  bail- 
out agreed  in  Tokyo  yester- 
day will  exact  a heavy 
price:  hefty  cuts  in  govern- 
ment spending,  a rise  in  the 
prlc*  of  most  consumer 
goods  except  food  — thanks 
to  a big  hike  in  VAT  — 
higher  petrol  prices,  and 
dearer  water  and 
electricity. 

“It’s  going  to  mean  a 
bloody  awful  time  for  Thai- 
land for  the  next  18 
months,  two  years,”  said 
Hugh  Young,  of  Abtrust  in 
Singapore.  An  American 
bank  representative  in 
Bangkok  agreed:  “No  one’s 
growing  this  year,  the  econ- 
omy will  shrink  next  year, 
maybe  a couple  of  per  cent 


In  1999  it  should  start  to 
grow  again.” 

The  closure  of  42  finance 
companies  last  week  was  a 
warning  sign.  Falling  from 
a total  of  91  firms,  the  clo- 
sures caused  pandemoni- 
um and  panic  throughout 
the  financial  community, 
and  the  public  Is  wondering 
where  the  rot  will  stop. 

No  one  is  yet  quite  sure 
bow  drastic  the  knock-on  ef- 
fect will  prove.  Once  afflu- 
ent executives  are  having  to 
rethink  holidays  abroad  and 
foreign  schooling.  Bows  of 
half-empty  office  blocks,  un- 
claimed shop  space  and 
sparsely  patronised  restau- 
rants are  already  a familiar 
sight. 

Now  there  are  rows  of 
repossessed  Mercedes  and 
other  luxury  cars,  bought  on 


HA  }jy  hnriwwteiHBH  who 

can  no  longer  make  the  pay- 
ments. “It’s  iii«»  a neutron 
bomb."  says  a Thai  econo- 
mist. “The  buildings  and 
structures  are  all  there  but 
the  people  are  all  gone." 

Or  going.  No  one  is  quite 
sure  how  hard  this  will  hit 
employment.  “The  remark- 
able thing  Is  how  resilient 
the  real  Thai  economy  has 
been  in  the  free  of  spectacu- 
lar official  incompetence 
and  corruption,”  said  one 
western  banker. 

Hotels  started  laying  off 
staff  months  ago.  So  did  fi- 
nance companies,  squeezed 
by  a stock  market  in  free- 
fall,  and  manufacturing 
seems  set  to  follow. 

“If  there  is  a meltdown  of 
the  productive  sector  and 
its  workers  are  thrown  out. 


it  will  take  a lot  longer  for 
the  economy  to  recover," 
warned  a Thai  analyst,  not- 
ing that  this  risked  adding 
social  unrest  to  the  coun- 
try’s worries. 

They  are  paying  the  price 
for  what  economists  now 
see  as  a.  foolhardy  hinge. 
Thailand  is  nursing  close  to 
$90  billion  in  foreign  debt, 
some  $70  billion  belonging 
to  private  companies.  When 
Mexico  hit  financial  rocks 
two  years  ago.  Its  ratio  of 
loans  to  GDP  was  around  45 
per  cent  In  Thailand  it  is 
nearer  125  per  cent 

Buoyed  by  the  easy  for- 
tunes made  by  property  in 
the  late  1980s,  Thai  busi- 
nessmen relied  heavily  on 
dollarand  yen  loans,  ex- 
ploiting low  interest  rates 
overseas.  Many  of  the  ven- 


tures — steel,  petrochemi- 
cals, oil  refineries  — were 
white  elephants. 

“It’s  Hite  Canary  Wharf. 
Ambitions  get  ahead  of 
themselves  and  business- 
men think  they  can  walk  on 
water,”  a European  securi- 
ties analyst  concluded. 

Warning  lights  flashed 
last  year  when  exports,  the 
engine  of  Thailand’s  heady 
growth  in  the  previous  de- 
cade or  so,  shrank.  Concern 
rose  about  a current  ac- 
count deficit  already  run- 
ning at  around  8 per  cent  of 
GDP  and  an  old  policy  of 
keeping  the  baht  pegged  to 
a now  resurgent  dollar 
added  to  the  strain. 

Even  then,  Thailand 
might  have  avoided  the  se- 
verity of  Its  present  woes, 
western  economists  be- 


lieve, were  it  not  for  what 
one  described  as  “a  combi- 
nation of  amazingly  inept 
government  policies  and  a 
state  of  complete  dither’". 

Prime  Minister  Chavalit 
Yongchaiyudh  took  office 
eight  months  ago,  promis- 
ing to  reverse  the  slump 
left  by  a government  that 
Thai  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  corrupt  anyone  coaid 
remember.  Unfortunately 
General  Chavalit,  keeping 
on  many  of  the  ministers 
(torn  that  dubious  coali- 
tion, has  often  seemed  more 
interested  in  asserting  his 
control  over  all  areasi  of 
government  than  in  tick- 
ling the  economy. 

As  a result,  there  can  be 
few  countries  where] 
arrival  of  the  IMF  has  $een 
so  broadly  welcomed. 


Dividend  due 
as  Celts  and 
commerce 
start  talking 
the  same 
language 


Regional  differences  have 
financial  potential,  with 
aid,  says  Martyn  Halsall 


THE  Gaelic  television 
company  was  typical. 
It  launched  a £100,000 
development  on  the 
Isle  of  Skye  with  the  hope  of 
eventually  creating  four  foil- 
time  jobs. 

The  economics  appeared 

modest  but  the  move  had  po- 
tentially important  ramifica- 
tions for  the  international 
reach  of  a small  business  sec- 
tor once  written  off  in  its  own 
language. 

Sociologists  first  detected  a 
correlation  20  years  ago  be- 
tween those  who  use  a minor- 
ity language  and  their  posi- 
tion at  the  lower  end  of  the 
class  structure.  In  commer- 
cial terms,  this  produced  a 

downward  spiral  of  minority 

language  entrepreneurs. 

This  was  compounded  by 
the  nature  of  localised  econo- 
mies, often  rich  in  energy  and 
natural  resources,  but  extract- 
ing rather  than  adding  value. 
The  proportion  of  bi-lingual 
Speakers  found  in  such  pri- 
mary sectors  — agriculture. 

flailing,  mining  and  quarry. 


Skye  news . . . Producer  Alan  MacDonald,  of  Media  nan  Bilean,  a Gaelic  TV  station  bringing  local  culture  and  investment  to  the  Highland*!  and  islands  photograph:  murdo  macleod 


“Japanese  managers  cite 
the  unique  work  ethic  and 
spontaneous  sociability  of 
workers  in  Wales  and  Brit- 
tany as  key  factors  In  their 
success.”  the  report  added. 

Other  factors,  such  as  grant 
aid,  must  also  be  included 
and  the  report  called  for  fur- 
ther research  into  the  “lan- 
guage-economy” link  and 
“new  policy  approaches  that 
view  diversity  as  an  asset 
rather  than  a liability**. 

This  will  become  more  vital 
as  Britain  rebalances  its 
regional  policy,  adopting  and 
developing  EU  priorities 
through  bodies  like  the  new 
regional  development 
agencies. 

But  they  will  also  need  to 
acknowledge  appropriate  di- 
versity and  learn  to  rephrase 
priorities  in  genuinely 
regional  accents. 

The  Diversity  Dividend  by 
Adam  Price,  Caitriojia  0 
Toma  and  Allan  Wynne 
Jones,  European  Bureau  fir 
Lesser  Used  Languages. 
Brussels, 


tag,  energy  and  water  — 
remained  higher  than  the  av- 
erage in  declining  industries. 

In  North-west  Wales,  the 
welsh  language's  heartland, 
non-Welsh  speakers  were 
once  almost  twice  as  likely  to 
be  managers. 

More  recent  research  by 
Menter  a Busnes.  the  eight- 
year-old  organisation  founded 
to  encourage  Welsh-spoken 
business  enterprise,  has  de- 

tartnH  t rnTUVwygrmn  f e 

tion  of  new  entrepreneurs 
would  damage  commerce  and 
lead  to  linguistic  apartheid. 

According  to  The  Diversity 
Dividend,  produced  by  the 
Brussels-based  European 
Bureau  for  Lesser  Used  Lan- 
guages: “The  inability  of  mi- 
nority language  speakers  to 
break  into  new  economic  sec- 
tors and.  higher  level  occupa- 
tions leads  to  a negative  self- 
image,  and  the  stigmatisation 

dustries  typically  remain 
within  the  sphere  of  the  local 
language  group,”  said  the 
report  “This  ‘economy  of 
proximity*  Is  increasingly 
under  pressure  from  larger, 
externally  owned,  firms  in 
the  wake  of  the  internal 
market” 

The  Gaelic  experience 
points  to  the  need  for  consid- 
erable external  support  and 

company  had  a proven  track 
record  and  wide  range  of 
skills  and  ideas.  “This  project 
means  high-quality  jobs  and 
expenditure,  in  the  local  econ- 
omy, of  some  £250,000  a year 
on  wages,  goods  and 
services." 

The  Gaelic  television  devel- 
opment emerged  as  Scottish 
Office  industry  minister 
Brian  Wilson  prepared  to 

Eariier  estimates  show  the 
potential  and  the  peril  facing 
the  Gaelic  language.  The  lin- 
guistic contribution  to  busi- 
ness could  multiply  to  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  pounds  a 
year  by  2021,  say  HIE  experts, 
but  without  encouragement ' 
the  number  of  Gaelic  speak- 
ers could  halve  to  about  3JMW0 
over  the  next  30  years. 

An  inspiration  to  those  in- 

an  education  and  welfare 
fund  which  supports  a tech- 
nological and  research  centre 
and  a higher  education  insti- 
tute. 

Distinct  linguistic  cultures 
can  also  prove  beneficial 
across  continental  bound- 
aries. according  to  the  Euro- 
pean report  It  cites  the  Celtic 
communities  of  Wales  and 
Brittany  as  European  leaders 
in  the  development  of  Japa- 

Between 1991  and  1996  the 
enterprise  gap  between  Welsh 
and  non-Welsh  speakers 
closed,  although  this  coincid- 
ed with  a decline  across 

of  the  language  by  speaker 
and  non -speaker  alike  as  a 
mark  of  poverty  and  back- 
wardness.” 

It  added:  “As  a conse- 
quence, parents  may  deliber- 

Gaefic culture  is  worth  £41  m a year  to  Scottish  economy 
and  has  created  more  than  1 ,OOQ  jobs  in  past  iO  years 

nese  team-based  industrial 
developments. 

Citroen  established  its  first 
quality  circles  in  Rennes  in 
1980  and  almost  a decade  later 

Hnftl  nfl o n Aftomnnf  q4-  rr_ 

Wales  of  business  start-ups, 
according  to  the  research. 

Hywel  Evans,  director  at 
Menter  a Busnes,  said;  "The 
next  step  for  Welsh  speakers 
and  for  the  Welsh  economy  in 
general  is  to  progress  further, 
from  healthy  attitudes  to 
more  entrepreneurial  and 
innovative  behaviour.” 

One  European  study  of  lan- 
guage and  economy 
that  fitilure  to  create  a genera- 

ately  decide  not  to  pass  their 
language  on  to  the  next  gen- 
eration in  order  to  help  their 
children  get  ahead.” 

The  analysis  has  far-reach- 
ing implications  for  a Europe 
of  the  regions  mid  is  particu- 
larly pertinent  to  the  UK  as 
the  Government  moves 
towards  Welsh  and  Scottish 
devolution. 

“Small  firms  in  the  service 
sector  and  traditional  craft  in- 

the  potential  for  local  divi- 
dends. Almost  half  the  devel- 
opment package  for  the  Glas- 
gow-based Media  nan 
to  expand  on  Skye  is  coming 
from  Skye  and  Lochalsh 
Enterprise  (SALE),  part  of  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  Enter- 
prise (HIE)  network. 

Calnm  Iain  Ma  elver,  SALE 
development  manager,  said 
the  television  production 

launch  the  HigMawds  and  Is- 
lands Film  Commission,  to 
win  more  film  and  television 
for  the  North  of  Scotland, 
amid  optimistic  forecasts  of 
the  value  of  Gaelic  business. 

Fraser  Morrison,  chairman 
of  the  HIE,  said  Gaelic  culture 
was  worth  about  £41  million  a 
year  to  the  Scottish  economy 
and  had  created  more  than 
1,00a  jobs  in  the  past  10  years. 

volved  in  the  minority  busi- 
ness debate  Is  the  Mondragon 
Co-operative  Corporation.  It 
began  with  a single  coopera- 
tive in  a remote  mountain 
town  in  the- Basque  region  of 
Spain  in  1966.  Now  the  MCC 
is  a holding  company  for 
more  than  100  co-operatives 
with  a combined  workforce  of 

more  than  26,000. 

All  members  contribute  to 

* VAU  uw f ■acrmtriii  rtl  UTIQk* 

end  introduced  similar  Japa- 
nese working  practices. 

"Productivity  In  Brittany  is 
now  estimated  by  the  Japa- 
nese to  be  96  per  amt  of  their 
own,  and  their  high  opinion 
of  the  Welsh  workforce  is 
demonstrated  by  the  foot  that 
over  40  Japanese  companies 
have  located  in  Wales  over 
pe  last  20  years,"  according 
to  The  Diversity  Dividend 
report. 
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What  a daft  idea 
to  brand  Britain 


rt^AWtooghlcMi-imate 
“J“®^»onTnwday,  my 

«p.  andherpara- 
2®*™*  mission  that  night 
tie  somehow  to  contrive 
{^PPVoctiienient-Hjttli 
uQwrs  successor  as  Mandy 
”*™eteon’sbestHttte 
ES**’  Ooftr  Wegg-Prosser. 
°«y,  you  will  need  no 
j*®dnding,  has  not  spoken  a 
word  to  ns  since  the  sonp^ 
quote  fiasco,  and  his  silence 


tiie  week.  Only  yesterday, 

rar  example,  we  paged  him 
mra  rapid  rebuttal  to  the 

nascent  rumour  that,  in  the 
forthcoming  reshnfiQe, 
Mandy  win  be  promoted  to 

th®  Cabinet,  with  a special 
brief  to  use  hfe  presenta- 
tional skills  to  rescue  the 

Monarchy . Her  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  Her 
Majesty,  he  may  be  called; 
or  Queen  Minister  for  short. 
Needless  to  say,  Oafr  has  ig- 
nored os,  bat  a press  officer 
at  Downing  Street  had  this 
to  say:  “As  I believe  one  of 
my  colleagues  told  you  ear- 
ner this  week,  go  away  and 
find  another  story." 


^VDIOM  a future  Book  of 
Km  the  Month  to  one  from 
■ the  past.  The  news  that 
Bitty  Kelley's  The  Royals 
comes  oat  next  week,  ahead 
of  schedule,  to  cash  in  on 
Diana’s  death,  calls  to  mind 
another  book  published  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  but 
not—forlegalreasons— 
here  in  Blighty.  Poison  Pem 
The  Unauthorised  Biogra- 
phyOfKitty  Kelley,  by 
George  Carpozi  Jr,  is  its 
name.  Bitty  herself  is  a Can, 
largely  because  It  once 
allowed  her  to  display  her 
gift  as  an  ironist:  when  an 

extract  appeared  here  20 
months  ago,  she  teased  her- 
selfbrilllantly  by  having 
her  solicitor  write  express- 
ing her  distress  at  this  gross 
Invasion  of  her  privacy. 

How  Kitty  roared  at  her 
Jape . , .and  how  she  will 
roar  again  next  week,  when 
we  mark  the  publication  of 

The  Royals  by  returning  to 

Mr  CarpozTsbook. 


THE  October  edition  of 
Harpers  & Queen  ar- 
rives, and  we  turn  to 
the  Cushion  feature  entitled 
Masquerade  on  page  174. 
“flnr  enchanted  h«*iine 
sets  the  pace,”  says  the 
standfirst.  “A  runaway 
princess  at  the  Ritz  per- 
fectly captures  the  new  en- 
ergy at  the  Paris  couture.” 
Those  long  magazine  lead 
times  can  be  right  bastards, 
can't  they? 

I AM  deeply  shocked  to 
learn  that,  despite  its 
holy  name,  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Insurance  Group  seems 
little  more  pious  than  its 
brethren  in  the  industry.  A 
Bury  St  Edmunds  conrt  has 
forced  the  KEG  to  pay  oat 
after  a chuchyard  wall  col- 
lapsed into  a neighbouring 
garden  in  Fetaham,  Suffolk. 
Although  it  was  blatantly 
evident  to  the  court  that  the 
church  had  been  negligent, 
the  BIG  denied  this.  It  had 
tried  to  weasle  out  of  paying 
by  claiming — but  yes,  what 
else? — “an  Act  of  God”. 


THE  widely  publicised 
campaign  latraehed  hy 
Kent  police  on 
Wednesday,  aimed  at  dis- 
suading people  from  mak- 
ing idiotic  999  calls  that  tie 
up  the  emergency  lines— 
one  man  rang  to  ask  about 
the  frequency  of  local  radio 
stations,  someone  else  asked 
what  to  do  about  a newly 
painted  window  that 
wouldn't  open — has  been 
an  Immediate  success.  Only 
yesterday,  indeed,  aKent 
police  operator  took  a 999 
call  from  a woman.  “Con- 
gratulations,” she  said.  “I 
simply  had  to  tell  you  what 
an  excellent  idea  it  is  to  stop 
the  abuse  of  the  system.” 

THE  music  industry’s 
decision  to  produce 
one  tribute  album  to 
Diana,  instead  of  three, 
guarantees  some  badly 
bruised  egos,  and  please  God 
Phil  Collins  is  among  them. 
For  all  the  big  names  who 
will  have  to  go,  however, 
one  smaller  one  is  certain  to 
remain.  Ossa  Hermans, 
who  Is  IS  and  blind,  and  a 

member  of  Chicken  Shed, 

the  youth  theatre  company 
which  integrates  able- 
bodied  and  disabled  per- 
formers, has  been  asked  to 
gfngT  Am  In  Love  With  The 
World  on  the  album.  Lissa 
will  not  be  overawed.  She 
once  had  an  impromptu 

jamming  session  with  Stevie 

Wonder,  who  was  so  im- 


organ. 
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A FRIEND  of  mine  went 
to  Iceland  for  the 
weekend  recently.  He 
had  read  that  it  was 
I now  cooL  He  bad  a very  nice 
time,  and,  came  home  dispir- 
I ited.  For  God's  sake,  he 
sighed.  Even  Iceland's  got  a 
national  identity  — and  ours 
| is  foiling  apart 

My  friend  knows  we  have  a 
1 national  identity  crisis,  be- 
cause he  has  been  told  so. 
Scottish  devolution,  he  baa 
read,  is  throwing  us  into  con- 
fusion. The  naked  hostility 
directed  at  the  royal  family  in 
the  past  weeks  has  left  us 
stunned.  A man  called  Clive 
Aslett  kept  popping  up  all 
summer  to  promote  his  book 
— a lengthy  lament  to  lost 
Bnglishnfws.  And  this  week 
Demos  joined  in,  urging  us  to 
< reinvent  a British  identity  in 
foe  manner  of  a corporate 
brand  hire  Yamaha.  This  un- 


critical sense  of  national  iden- 
tity crisis  is  becoming  almost 
a national  characteristic  — 
which  is  slightly  problematic, 
of  course,  if  we’ve  decided  we 
don’t  have  these  things  any 
more — and  what  used  to  be  a 
crotchety  old  Daily  Mail 
moan  has  drawn  In  those  on 
the  left  We  have  Peter  Man- 
delaon  (I  use  the  term  left 
loosely)  parading  Ills  bulldog; 
less  absurdly,  more  worry 
that  we’re  all  too  busy  snaring 
that  next  short-term  contract 

to  fed  involved  In  anything 
any  more.  Others  think  it  a 
shame  that  nobody  supports 
their  local  football  team  any 
more  because  they  watch  Man 
United  od  Sky  instead.  And 
what  unites  their  unease  is 
the  nggnTnpHrm  that  is  all 
to  do  with  the  collapse  of  a 
British  identity. 

It  is  DOW  Iran  as  foot  that 

once  upon  a time  there  was  a 
universal  British  character  — 
one  with  a stiff  upper  lip,  and 
a love  of  fair  play,  suet  pud- 
ding, cricket  and  the  Queen  — 
and  somewhere  along  the  way 
we  rather  carelessly  lost  ft. 
This  Is  the  premise,  and  yet  it 
is  plainly  not  true.  What  there 
was,  until  Britain’s  post-war 
era,  was  a dominant  class 
powerful  enough  to  present 
its  own  particular  values,  ex- 
periences and  so  m as  the 
universal  identity.  It  is  highly 


implausible  for  us  now  to 
imagine  that  a 19th-century 
Liverpool  docker  shared  the 
same  Identity  as  Queen  Vic- 
toria’s courtiers;  and  yet  this 
Is  the  claim  upon  which  the 
lost  identity  thesis  is  based. 

What  has  taken  place  since 
the  war  is  not  so  much  a 
fragmentioa  of  one  identity, 
as  the  assertion  of  all  those 
other  identities  previously 
unacknowledged.  The  work- 
ing class,  women,  immi- 
grants, and  all  the  other  obvi- 
ous candidates  for  thin  list 
gradually  got  the  chance  to 
speak  for  themselves,  and  the 
ethos  of  our  time  became  one 
which  recognised  their  legiti- 
macy. This  change  was  part 
principled  — an  advance  of 
democracy  — and  part  an  ef- 
fect of  the  new  consumer  cul- 
ture. Onoe  the  masses  became 
wags  markets,  and  women 
could  buy  10  different  wash- 
ing powders,  then,  funnily 
enough,  their  identities 
started  to  matter. 


WHAT  is  less  clear  is 
why  this  should 
now  be  considered 
a problem.  I’d  been 
under  the  impression  that  in 
every  other  area  erf  life,  diver- 
sity and  pluralism  was  some- 
thing to  be  celebrated,  and  a 
mono-culture  to  be  frowned 
upon.  Part  of  the  reason  we 


held  the  Communist  bloc  in 
such  contempt  was  their  sin- 
ister and  risible  notion  that 
there  was  only  one  way  to  be 
a Soviet  citizen.  Yet  now, 
faced  with  our  own  diversity, 
we  are  complaining  that 
something  in  us  is  actually 
lost. 

The  latest  contribution  to 
this  view  cranes  from  Demos, 
with  its  new  report,  Britain®, 
Renewing  Our  Identity.  Geoff 
Mulgan,  founder  of  Demos, 
broke  away  from  the  tradi- 
tional left,  precisely  in  order 
to  embrace  the  politics  of  a 
new  pluralism.  Setting  out 
with  Demos  to  think  the  un- 
thinkable, his  organisation 
has  an  too  often  crane  out 
with  ideas  that  are  merely 
unspeakable  (How  about  we 
put  offenders  back  in  the 
stocks,  for  example?)  And 
now,  Mulgan's  thmktanfc  Is 
proposing  that  we  reinvent 
Britishness  as  a catchy 
“brand” — which  sounds  very 
ipuph  irkp  having  your  multi- 
cultural cake  and  eating  it 

Demos  have  discovered  that 
“there  is  no  single  or  dear 
perception  of  Britain  in  many 
countries”,  such  as  Singa- 
pore, thtnTra  Hite  is  a 
problem.  Given  that  a)  there 
is  no  "Clear  perception”  of 
Britain  to  be  had  anyway,  and 
b)  few  Britons  probably  have 
a clear  perception  of  Singa- 
pore either,  this  doesn’t  strike 
me  as  a mHwrMii  disaster.  The 
report  also  reveals  that  Bret- 
ons identify  themselves  more 
through  their  principles  aTW1 
values,  interests  and  emo- 
tions, friends  and  family,  and 
intelligence,  than  their  na- 
tionality. This,  too,  strikes  me 
as  rather  sensible. 

But  Demos  do  not  share  this 
view,  and  so  have  proposed  a 
“Vision  Group”,  to  be  chaired 
by  the  Prime  Minister,  to  cre- 
ate a “British  Brand".  They 
have  thought  up  some  tips  to 
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assist  the  group.  The  brand 
must  be  simple;  then  again. 
Britain  is  complex,  and  so  it 
must  be  inclusive.  It’s  best, 
they  ftifoic,  to  go  along  with 
existing  attitudes  to  Britain; 
only,  we  must  also  tackle 
head  on  any  negative  percep- 
tions. And  so  on,  and  so  on, 
until  the  absurdity  of  any 
cooked-up  brand  is  glaringly 
obvious  — even,  one  might 
have  thought,  to  a thlnktank 
wonk. 

IT  would  certainly  be  dear 
to  most  Britons  who  read 
the  report.  If  we  can  ven- 
ture any  generalisation 
about  British  character  at  an. 
it  is  that  we  share  a lively 
scepticism,  laced  with  irony, 
which  inclines  ua  against  buy- 
ing i"fo  some  manufactured 
version  of  ourselves.  We  may 
be  willing  to  accept  that  Ice- 
land Is  worth  a brief  visit;  this 
is  not  a reliable  indicator  of 

obedient  self-delusion  regard- 
ing ourselves.  Odd  moments 
of  national  unity  may  arise, 
but  short  of  starting  a damned 
good  war,  it  is  impossible  to 
legislate  for  it 
Yet  away  from  branding 
nonsense,  mere  Is  a real  prob- 
lem. Our  sense  of  atomised 
lives  cast  adrift  is  often  acute, 
but  this  is  less  a loss  of 
national  than  old  localised 
identity.  Every  time  staff  are 
placed  an  nan-contracts,  or  a 
school  loses  local  control,  or  a 
factory  doses,  or  a soulless 
bousing  estate  is  built,  or  an 
out-of-town  matt  kills  off  an 
old  town  centre,  this  sense  of 
isolation  sharpens.  In  a rare 
ami  happy  coincidence,  these 
are  both  the  things  that  actu- 
ally matter  to  our  identity, 
and  the  areas  In  which  we  can 
legislate. 

Devolution  is  a fine  exam- 
ple. One  can  rally  hope  we  see 
more  of  these,  and  less  of  a 
branded  Mandelson  bulldog. 


Paul  Bew  explains  why  yesterday’s  IRA  outburst  need  not  halt  the  peace  process 
- but  urges  Tony  Blair  to  act  swiftly  to  avoid  dangerous  misunderstandings 

The  battle  of  Stormont 


WHY  has  the 
IRA  chosen  to 
issue  such  a 
provocative 
statement  at 
ftte  exceptionally  mo- 
ment in  the  peace  process  — 
an  the  eve  of  the  Ulster  Union- 
ists’ crucial  decision  on  the 
future  of  the  altparty-talks 
process?  The  actual  wording  <rf 
the  IRA  statement  should  sur- 
prise i»  one.  The  IRA  has  long 
m«te  its  principles  clean  it 
wCl  not  begin  to  disarm  before 
a firmi  settlement  that  Is  to  its 
Hiring,  and  wtQ  not  accept  a 
settlement  based  on  the  Brit- 
ish and  Irish  gnvemmenfa* 
conception  of  the  principle  of 
rmuMit  — the  principle 
there  will  not  be  Irish  unity 
before  a majority  in  Northern 
Ireland  votes  for  it. 

There  seem  to  be  three  main 
motivations  for  the  IRA’s 
action:  the  first  and  most  obvi- 
ous is  to  call  Tony  Blair’s  bluff 
that  Sinn  Fein/IRA  would  be 
held  “totally  to  the  Mitchell 
principles  of  democracy  and 
non-violence''.  Yesterday  the 
IRA  made  it  dear  that  it  did 
not  accept  these  principles 
even  if  Sinn  Fein  apparently 
did.  hi  th«  challenge  to  the 
Prime  Minister  the  IRA  will  be 
successful;  the  Government  is 
so  keei  to  suck  Sinn  Fein  into 
the  talks  process  that  it  will 
play  down  the  implications  of 
this  provocation.  There  will  be 
no  question  of  expelling  Sinn 
Fein  from  the  talks. 

Second,  there  is  the  Republi- 
can leadership’s  need  to  reas- 
sure grassroots  militants.  As 
foe  mothers  of  dead  hunger- 
strikers  asked  if  their  sons 
died  for  a cross-border  com- 
mittee to  deal  with  teacher- 
training  qua!  if] rations  as  out- 
lined In  the  framework 
document  — Gerry  Adams’s 
“fallback”  negotiating  position 
— the  grassroots  have  to  be 
told  that  there  is  dear  green 
water  between  Sinn  Fein  and 
foe  IRA,  and  that  foe  IRA  does 
not  buy  Mitchell's  rhetoric  of 
democracy  and  purely  peace- 
ful methods. 

But  most  of  ah,  as  former 
Irish  Prime  Minister  John 
Bruton  pointed  out  yesterday, 
the  Intention  is  to  Crane  the 


Ulster  Unionists  out  of  the 
talks  process.  Publicly,  Sinn 
Fein  say  they  want  to  see 
Unionists  at  foe  talks  table  in 
Stormont  Castle  grounds.  Pri- 
vately, some  who  have  deal- 
ings with  Sinn  Fein  suggest 
they  would  be  perfectly  happy 
with  a scenario  in  which 
Unionist  chairs  remained 
empty.  Certainly  their  meth- 
ods of  enticing  Unionists  to 


foe  table  — bombastic  declara- 1 
tions  that  all  Is  lost  for  the  : 
Union  and  everyone  knows  it 
— are  hardly  indicative  of 
good  faith.  This  statement  by 
the  IRA  is  the  final  decisive 
proof  that,  in  its  heart,  the 
Republican  movement  would 
prefer  not  to  engage  with  their 
Unionist  fellow  countrymen. 

The  Ulster  Unionists  should 
not  fall  for  it  and  should  seek  , 


Labour’s  sexual  revolution 


Blair’s  Babes,  Diana,  Angela  Eagle.  What  next,  asks  Mel 


IT  IS  odd  Just  how  ordi- 
nary it  felt  to  see  Junior 
Minister  Angela  Eagle, 
sitting  pretty  on  the  grass 
somewhere  in  Whitehall. 
talking  of  her  girlfriend, 
her  family,  her  job.  This  is 
how  people  In  public  life 
look  now:  female,  young, 
gay,  straight  efficient,  pon- 
dering out  load  on  the  im- 
portance of  relationships. 
Just  like  the  rest  of  us. 
Only  the  use  of  “lesbian”  in 
the  headlines  — so  much 
starker  a noun  than  the 
amorphous  “gay”  — still 
has  the  power  to  remind  us 
of  an  older,  stttfer,  more 
frightened  world. 

Angela  Eagle’s  decision 
to  come  out  may  bare 
solved  one  woman’s  per- 
sonal problem,  hut  It  sets 
yet  another  political  teaser 
for  that  other  amorphous 
phenomenon,  Blairism. 
Since  May  1.  the  Labour 
Party  has  witnessed  an  ex- 
traordinary number  of 


changes  of  public  heart 
both  that  it  has  created  yet 
whose  significance  one 
feels  it  cannot  yet  grasp. 

The  Blair  of  polling  day 
was  a strong  family  man 
who  could  never  bring  him- 
self to  sound  enthusiastic 
about  any  “family  form" 

other  than  his  own.  It  felt 
as  if  Blair  had  never  really 
meaningfully  engaged  with 
one  of  the  great  social 
movements  of  his  day: 
feminism. 

But  the  collisions  have 
come  hard  and  fast  since 
then.  First,  there  was  the 
accidental  face  of  a land- 
slide: the  election,  unfore- 
seen, of  just  so  many  tall, 
amaii,  thin,  round,  ordi- 
nary women.  Blair’s  Babes 
were  the  first  inkling  of  a 
cultural  revolution  to 
come.  Then  Diana’s  death 
and  Amend,  which  exposed 
extraordinary  public  needs 
and  passions  that  Blair 
both  successftally  touched 


upon  and  yet  surely,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  has  puzzled 
over. 

And  now  Eagle’s  revela- 
tion — and  how  different 
that  word  also  now  sounds, 
lifted  from  its  shaming  tab- 
loid context — which  moves 
the  story  on  again.  This, 
too.  Is  something  to  do  with 
the  new  “feminisation”  of 
public  life,  and  not  just  be- 
cause she  fa  a woman,  the 
first  senior  politician  to 
come  out  as  lesbian.  Eagle 
has  undoubtedly  learned 
from  the  recent  honesty  of 
other  women  in  high 
places,  hut  she  also  draws 
on  a much  longer  and 
stronger  feminist  tradition 
of  exploration  and  explana- 
tion of  sex  and  sexual 
politics. 

Prime  ministers,  being 
human,  are  transformed  hy 
events  like  the  rest  of  ns, 
but  I suspect  that  the  real 
meaning  of  feminisation 
stm  eludes  Blair  and  most 


a way  to  remain  associated 
with  the  talks  process.  The 
statement  itself  eloquently 
singles  foe  pressures  any  gen- 
uine process  erf  negotiation 
will  bring  to  the  Republican 
movement  — hence  thp  en- 
tirely genuine  alarm  at  Bertie 
Ahem  and  his  government  in 
Dublin.  Once  again  the  night- 
mare looms  for  the  Irish  gov- 
ernment that  foe  IRA  has  sim- 


of  the  Cabinet.  It  certainly  1 
sits  uneasily  with  the  pre- 
vailing style  of  new 
Labour.  pre-May  1.  This 
was  forceftil  to  the  point  of 
si eek  authoritarianism,  pat 
up  or  shut  up,  more  God- 
father than  the  Fairy 
Godmother. 

Eagle’s  disclosure,  and 
the  manner  of  its  telling, 
set  the  two  styles  even 
more  distinctly  apart. 
There  is  almost  something 
of  a Charles/Diana  contrast 
in  the  political  styles  of  a 
Mandelson,  say,  with  his 
reputation  for  cabal-style 
government  and  power- 
broklng,  and  Eagle's  calm 
open  statements  of  who  she 
Is  and  what  needs  to  be 
done. 

SOME  conlhsion  is  per- 
missible as  we  enter  a 

new  but  contradictory 
political  phase.  Barbara 
Follett  used  to  argue  that 
the  atm  of  the  Emily’s  r i«t 
campaign  was  to  reach  crit- 
ical mass,  the  entry  of 
enough  women  into  public 
fife  to  make  us  stop  notic- 
ing their  sex.  But,  of 
course,  as  the  mass  be- 
comes more  critical,  old 
simplicities  about  women 


ply  not  got  the  irwwtage  it  has 
been  sent  about  the  partition- 
ist parameters  of  any  possible 
aetflement-  Is  the  whole  peace 
process,  Albert  Reynolds  once 
put  it  precisely  in  this  context, 
going  to  flnimdw  an  a misun- 
derstanding of  this  sort? 
“Cross  borderism"  too  there 
must  be.  but  even  crossborder  1 
executive  powers  as  envisaged 
by  foe  British  and  Irish  gov- 
ernments in  areas  such  as  the 
managa nant  of  rivers  and 
loughs,  heritage  protection 
and  mapping  hardly  signal  the 
inevitable  aid  of  the  Union.  As 
part  of  such  a deal,  Mr  Ahem 
tew  promised  to  end  the  Irish 
daini  to  jurisdiction  in  the 
north,  a fact  which  alone 

makes  Sinn  Fein’S  claim  to  be 
negntiaring  foe  end  to  British 
jurisdiction  rather  ridhmlous. 
Bat  the  viability  of  any  such 
deal  must  depend  an  an  end  to 
IRA  threatemffrirther  destabi- 
lising violence. 

At  his  meeting  wife  Ulster 
Unionist  leader  David  Trimble 
on  Wednesday,  Mr  Blair,  con- 
fronted with  an  over-long  list 
of  grievances,  behaved  as  if  be 
did  not  have  to  respond  in  any 
new  way  to  Unionist  concerns. 
The  Prime  Minister  may  well 
have  been  aware  of  the  widely 
leaked  BBC  opinion  poll  — 
officially  published  yesterday 
— showing  that  a majority  of 
Ulster  Unionist  supporters  be- 
lieve that  their  party  should 
stay  in  the  talks  process  even 
after  Sinn  Fein’s  entry;  clearly 
too  the  poll  shows  that  the  vast 
majority  of  Unionists  accept 
the  Prime  Minister’s  good 
faith  on  the  Union  even  if  they 
tend  to  be  rather  disparaging 
about  the  performance  of  his 
ministerial  team  in  the 
province. 

But  this  relatively  relaxed 
mood  is  now  threatened  by  the 
IRA’s  outburst  Tony  Blair’s 
strategy  for  an  Ulste  settle- 
ment is  still  viable,  but  he  and 
his  minister  need  to  act  deci- 
sively in  the  next  few  days  to 
prevent  the  beginning  erf  a 
meltdown. 

Paul  Bew  te  professor  of  Irish 
politics  at  Queen's  University, 
Belfast.  He  Is  writing  the  Oxford 
History  of  Ireland  1798-1998 


break  down.  Blair's  Babes  i 
were  not  just  short  and  tan, 
but  came  from  the  left  as 
well  as  the  right  of  the 
party;  Diana  meant  power 
and  pain,  glamour  and  inse- 
curity; Eagle  is  not  just  a 
woman  who  loves  women, 
she  Is  an  efficient  Minister 
of  the  Grown. 

Yet  for  all  this  confusion 
about  gender  essences, 
which  tends  most  to  afflict 
those  who  held  to  such  sim- 
plicities in  the  first  place, 
an  important  watershed 
has  been  reached.  If 
Thatcher  represented  a 
last-ditch  attempt  to  shun 
gender  altogether,  a kind  of 
arcane,  theatrical  androg- 
yny. Eagle  brings  ns  some- 
thing genuinely  new.  She 
brings  ns  some  of  the  living 
values  of  her  own  sex:  self- 
acceptance,  recognition  of 

human  need  for  connec- 
tion, a lack  of  shame  at  her 
own  and  others’  human 
complexity.  All  of  a sudden, 
it  makes  the  political  men 
of  old  look,  well,  just  that— 
very  old.  . 

Melissa  Benn  is  a writer  and 
Journalist  Her  book  Madonna 
and  Child  (Cape)  is  published  In 
January 


Bel  Littlejohn 

SHE  taught  us  what  love 
is.  She  taught  us  how  to 
laugh,  and  bow  to  cry. 
And  foe  difference  between 
the  two.  Crying’s  the  one  with 
tears,  laughing's  usually  nois- 
ier. She  gave  us  our  freedom. 
She  gave  us  a life-long  lesson 
in  releasing  our  emotions. 
She  blew  aside  1,000  years  of 
tradition  and  reached  out  her 
hand  through  the  zzet  curtain 
of  our  emotions  to  smooth  our 
pain  away.  And,  my  God.  she 
taught  me  how  to  write  — not 
just  with  your  fingers  and 
thumbs,  but  by  employing  the 
best  bits  of  your  whole  body. 
Yes,  she  taught  me  how  to 
write  with  my  nose. 

She  taught  us  how  to  eat, 
not  just  with  a snooty,  starchy 
knife  and  fork,  dammit,  but 
with  whatever  implements 
came  to  hand  — a ballpoint 
pen,  a cassette,  a garden 
troweL  She  held  up  a mirror 
to  foe  nation,  advised  us  on  a 
suitable  conditioner  and 
helped  us  cope  with  split  ends. 
Into  our  empty  hearts,  she 
poured  the  finest  extra-virgin 
(dive  on,  a little  chopped-up 
garlic  and  some  sun-dried 
tomatoes.  And  hy  doing  so, 
she  taught  us  how  to  make  the 
perfect  pasta.  And  she  taught 
us  as  a nation  how  to  shield 
ourselves  from  the  weather. 
Elton  put  It  just  right  in  his 
memorable  re-write  of  the 
powerful  fifth  verse  of  Candle 
in  the  Wind: 

And  it  seems  to  me  you 
lived  your  life 

LUse  a Candle  in  the  Wind, 

never 

Going  out  like  a sunset 
whim  the  rain  set  in 
Expecting  light  drizzle 
with  sunny  periods. 
Keeping  out  the  cold,  but 
letting  in  some  cur.  and 
Waiting  for  the  snow  to 
Jail  when  the  rainbow 
came  up. 

It  seems  that  every  great 
writer  has  paid  his  or  her 
respects  to  the  memory  of  the 
Princess  .these  jgast  few  days. 
Writing  in  foer  Daily  Mail, 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  con- 
firmed her  as  “the  Caring 
Princess,  who  made  us  all 
happy  and  taught  us  to 
frolic”,  hi  the  Independent, 
Harold  Pinter  wrote  one  of  his 
rare  poems:  We  miss  you  DU 
And  that’s  why  we  ay/  With 
your  lovely  smile/ As  wide  as  a 
mile/  You  were  the  Candle  in 
the  Wind/  And  your  memory 
will  never  be  binned.  And  in  a 
moving  tribute  in  the  Scots- 
man, Irvine  Welsh  said:  “Ma 
hpi'ds  ftickin  nippin  this  mor- 
nin,  Diana,  becos  you  wer  oor 
fuckln  Quin  erf  Herts.” 

And  let  me  tell  you  this.  I 
was  proud  to  be  a member  of 


the  Guardian  these  past,  des- 
perately miserable  10  days.  In 
our  coverage,  we  recognised 
in  our  every  word,  our  every 
phrase  this  one  great  truth:  it 
is  not  every  day  a human 
being  dies.  And  when  a 
human  being  dies  who  is  not 
only  rich  and  gorgeous  and 
single,  but  perhaps  above  all, 
royal  and  aristocratic  — well, 
that  is  surely  foe  time  when 
all  foe  other  news  In  the 
world  must  be  finally  taught 
its  place. 

It  was  surely  right  that  the 
death  of  foe  Princess  domi- 
nated our  hearts  and  our 
pages  last  week.  All  other 
world  events  were  eclipsed  by 
that  tragic  news  — possibly 
the  most  tragic  home  news 
since  the  Black  Death  of  1346. 
But  that’s  not  to  say  we  ig- 
nored it  alL  “live  hundred 
Foreigners  Die  in  Air  Crash 
Before  Hearing  Latest  on  Di- 
ana” was  one  of  our  stories 
towards  the  bottom  of  page  25. 

Mow,  with  the  nation  in 
pieces,  is  the  time  to  rebuild.  I 
fully  support  foe  calls  to  re- 
title Heathrow  Airport  ‘Di- 
ana. Princess  of  Wales  Air- 
port” — and  who  really  cares 
font  the  time  taken  to  say  it 
will  cause  an  estimated  12  per 
cent  of  passengers  to  miss 
their  connections?  But  It 
shppM  not  end  there.  Ken- 
sington Gartens  — thgt  beau- 
tiful space  hi  London  which 
Diana  planted,  mowed  and 
tended  all  by  herself  — must 
be  urgently  renamed  Diana, 
Princess  of  Wales  Gardens. 
The  M25  must  be  renamed  the 
M Diana,  Princess  afWales  25, 
and  the  House  of  Commons 
must  be  recalled  to  push 
through  plans  to  rename  their 
historic  bell-tower  Big  Diana. 
Trevor  McDonald  has  already 
agreed,  as  a gesture  of  respect, 
to  alter  the  main  news  broad- 
cast on  independent  television 
to  Princess  at  Ten. 

AND,  after  a word  with 
Tony  and  Peter,  I can 
confidently  predict  that 
at  the  forthcoming  New 
Labour  conference,  it  will  be 
announced  that  the  party  the 
Princess  so  loved,  and  felt  so 
much  a part  of;  will  shortly  be 
repositioning  itself  as  New 
Diana  labour 

At  foe  same  time,  In  a 
remarkable  gesture  towards 
the  public  mood.  Peter  Man- 
delson  and  foe  board  of  trust- 
ees of  the  Millennium  Experi- 
ence will  be  announcing  that 
the  Dome  will  now  be  topped 
with  a 200-yard-lOTCg  tiara,  and 
foe  entire  project  will  be 
renamed  the  Diana  Millen- 
nium Experience. 

Finally,  I am  proud  to  say 
that,  as  a gesture  of  respect  to 
foe  memory  of  foe  most  com- 
passionate woman  who  ever 
lived,  our  Editor,  in  consulta- 
tion with  foe  Scott  Trust  has 
agree d to  change  the  name  of 
this  newspaper  to  something 
more  fitting,  more  in  keeping 
with  foe  public  mood.  And  I 
for  one  will  be  proud  to  con- 
tinue to  write  — caringiy, 
compassionately  — about 
matters  erf  grave  national  im- 
portance for  this  great  news- 
paper, The  Guardians. 


Arthritis 
Respects  Nobody. 


My  body,  Your  body, 
John’s  body 

John  is  one  of  over  1 1 million  men,  women  and  children 
in  Britain  today  who  know  just  how  painful  arthritis  and 
rheumatism  can  he. 

The  Arthritis  and  Rheumatism  Council  is  the  only  major  | 
UK  charity  financing  medical  research  into  all  aspects  of  , 
arthritis  and  rheumatic  disease  in  Britain  today. 

rely  on  donations  to  fund  our  many  research  I 

projects.  Can  you  help  us  today?  | 
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Football 


United  end 
search  with 

£5m  Berg 


•""Row 

ENGLAND’S  most 
complete  and  skiiflii 
senior  squad  was 
strengthened  Anther 
yesterday  when  Henning 
Berg  made  a surprise  £5  mil- 
lion. move  from  Blackburn 
Rovers  to  Manchester  tJhtted. 

Norwegian  interna- 
tional defender  completed  the 
switch  after  the  clubs  had 
apparently  spent  several 


Berg,  27,  would  have  Joined 
united  last  season  had  Black- 
bum's  caretaker  manager 
Tony  Parkes  not  steadfastly 
reftised  to  sanction  the  sale. 
But  Btackbara'8  new  man- 
ager Roy  Hodgson  believes 
the  side  he  inherited  can 
prosper  without  Berg’s 
refined  and  authoritative  de- 
fensive play  — or  he  is  stock- 
piling money  in  readiness  for 
a major  signing  of  his  own. 

Berg’s  departure  comes 
only  four  days  after  another 
mainstay  of  fixe  Blackburn  de- 
fence, the  England  interna- 
tional Graeme  Le  Saux,  was 
sold  to  Chelsea,  also  for 
£5  million. 

Berg  believes  yesterday's 
deal  may  go  sane  way  to 
bridging  the  divide  which 
opened  between  the  two  dubs 
last  season  when  Rovers’ 


benefactor  Jack  Walker 
refused  to  sell  Alan  Shearer 
to  United. 

Shearer  subsequently 
joined  Newcastle  for  a then 
world-record  £15  million, 
something  which  stm  rankles 
with  United's  manager  Alex 

Ferguson. 

"Alan  wanted  to  come  to 
United  first  and  foremost  but 
Blackburn  would  not  let  him, 
so  he  went  to  Newcastle.’' 

said  Berg. 

“Everyone  knows  there  was 
a bit  of  a problem  regarding 
the  relationship  between  the 
dabs  then,  but  maybe  now  I 
have  come  here  that  situation 
will  improve. 

“I  told  Blackburn  during 
the  summer  that  I wanted  to 
leave;  they  knew  I wanted  to 
come  to  Manchester  United.” 

Ferguson  recently  hinted 
he  was  putting  his  dub's 
cheque-book  away,  but  be 
apparently  decided  to  make 
another  attempt  for  Berg  10 
days  ago  after  the  deal  for  the 
Brazil  centre-back  Cello  Silva 
collapsed. 

“Henning  is  a most  consis- 
tent performer  who  never 
seems  to  get  injured,"  said 
Ferguson,  as  If  to  tempt  fete. 
“If  we  are  going  to  make  a 
really  serious  challenge  in 
Europe  and  in  the  champion- 
ship we  have  to  be  stronger  in 
our  defensive  positions.” 
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Norwegian  newcomer . . . Henning  Berg  gets  acquainted  with  Old  Trafford  after  his  move  from  Blackburn  yesterday 
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Bolton  seek  ‘free’  Joachim 


— j !■■■  ■■ 

i 'uxor  White 


iOLTON’s  manager 
i Colin  Todd  hopes  to 
'strengthen  his  squad  by 
signing  Aston  Villa’s  £2  mil- 
lion-rated striker  Julian  Jo- 
achim. But  the  Premiership 
newcomers  will  not  have  to 
pay  any  money  if  the  deal 
proceeds. 

Villa  stai  owe  £2  million  to 
Bolton  after  Brian  Little 
signed  the  midfielder  sasa 
Curdc  a year  ago.  Villa  made 
an  initial  payment  of  £2  mil- 
lion, with  a similar  sum  due 
this  month.  But  now  Joachim, 
22,  may  move  the  other  way. 


Joachim  joined  ViHa  18 
months  ago  from  Leicester  for 
£1.5  million  but  has  struggled 
to  establish  himself.  He  has 
been  pushed  further  back  by 
the  arrival  of  the  £7  miilinn 
Stan  Collymore  and  would 
welcome  a move  to  Bolton  to 
resurrect  his  career. 

Meanwhile  Ugo  Ehiogu.  Vil- 
la’s central  defender,  has  given 
Little  a boost  by  saying  he  will 
not  need  surgery  for  an  Achil- 
les tendon  problem.  It  was 
feared  he  would  be  out  for  up 
to  six  weeks  but  he  came 
through  the  opening  game  at 
Leicester  without  reaction. 

Ronny  Rosenthal  yesterday 
dropped  two  divisions  by  join- 


ing Graham  Taylor’s  Watford 
from  Tottenham.  The  Israel 
forward,  given  a free  transfer 
when  his  contract  expired  at 
the  end  of  last  season,  had 
been  expected  to  join  Crystal 
Palace,  but  Taylor  persuaded 
the  33-yeamld  to  move  to  Vic- 
arage Road  and  strengthen 
his  Second  Division  side's 
promotion  chances. 

West  Ham  and  Everton 
hope  to  conclude  their  part- 
exchange  deal  Involving 
David  Unsworth  and  Danny 
Williamson  today.  Everton 
plan  to  give  Unsworth  and 
£1  million  to  West  Ham  in 
return  for  the  midfielder 
Williamson. 


Celtic  troubled  getting  off  the  ground 


Allan  Dtam 


Celtic  win  attempt  to 
forget  a long-delayed 
flight  to  Austria  when 
they  take  on  Tirol  Inns- 
bruck tonight  in  the  first 
leg  of  their  Uefh  Cup  second 
qualifying  round  tie. 

Technical  problems 
grounded  Celtic  for  five 
hours  in  Glasgow  before  a 
replacement  plane  flew 
them  to  Innsbruck,  and 
their  coach  Wim  Jansen, 
for  one.  will  be  hoping  it  is 
not  an  omen  for  what  will 
be  a crucial  test. 

A series  of  below-par  per- 


formances, ^TM-iTxMnp  a Pre- 
mier Division  defeat  by  Hl- 
bersian  an  opening  day,  has 
brought  heavy  criticism  of 
the  Dutchman  «m  hk  tran- 
sitional side.  But  the  for- 
mer Chelsea  midfielder 
Craig  Barley,  one  of  six 
signed  by  Jansen,  believes 
the  critics  are  premature. 
“There’s  no  lade  of  confi- 
dence with  this  squad,  de- 
spite what  people  keep  tell- 
ing us,”  he  said.  “We  are 
fed  up  reading  that  Rangers 
have  won  the  league  al- 
ready after  . one  game,  and 
we  Just  can’t  wait  to  get  oat 
there  and  prove  everyone 
wrong.” 


Burley  said  that  two  vic- 
tories — against  Roma  In  a 
friendly  last  week  and  the 
7-0  Coca-Cola  Cap  success 
against  Berwick  Bangers  — 
had  restored  some  stability 
to  Celtic,  who  are  likely  to 
be  without  their  French 
fall-back  Stephane  Mahe 
tonight. 

Paul  Gascoigne’s  absence 
from  Rangers  training  yes- 
terday caused  a mild  flatter 
among  observers  looking 
for  encouraging  portents 
about  prospects  in  tomnr- 
row’s  Champions  League 
qualifier  in  Gothenburg. 
But  afterwards  the  Ibrux 
manager  Walter  Smith 


rushed  to  soothe  the  fe- 
vered, insisting  that  the 
calf  strain  which  prevented 
Gascoigne  from  working 
out  would  not  stop  him 
from  taking  the  field 
tomorrow. 

“He’ll  be  able  to  play  all 
right,”  said  Smith,  who  is 
already  short  of  his  other 
Improviser,  Brian  Laudtup, 
because  of  chicken-pox. 

Smith  had  Just  returned 
from  watching  IFK  Gothen- 
burg’s 2-0  defeat  of  Vas- 
teras  at  the  weekend,  when 
he  was  not  surprised  to  dis- 
cover a sound  team  who 
will  be  "difficult  to  break 
down". 


looks 
at  the 
Watford 
option 


Ian  doss 


JOHN  BARNES,  dearly 
disappointed  and  barely 
suppressing  his  anger, 
yesterday  said  he  was  "sur- 
prised” to  learn  that  his  10- 
year  association  with  Liver- 
pool would  end  shortly  with  a 
free  transfer. 

When  it  became  clear  he 
did  not  have  a future  at  An- 
field.  the  33-year -old  Barnes 
asked  for  his  release,  and  it 
was  immediately  granted. 

Despite  his  request,  he 
clearly  believes  the  decision 
to  part  is  premature.  "T  be- 
lieve I could  still  do  a job  at 
Liverpool,  but  others  believe  I 
am  not  good  enough.”  he  said. 

Although  Barnes  insisted 
he  still  has  the  ability  and  the 
stamina  to  grace  the  Premier- 
ship. a more  likely  destina- 
tion Is  Watford,  the  club 
where  be  started  his  career. 

*Tf  I can't  play  for  Liverpool 
then  1 would  like  to  play  for 
Manchester  United,  Newcas- 
tle United  or  Arsenal,  but  I 
know  that  won't  happen.”  he 
said.  “I  am  looking  for  a Pre- 
miership club  but  will  study 
all  my  options  and  listen  to 
any  afters". 

He  confirmed  that  he  would 
seriously  consider  making  an 
emotional  return  to  Watford, 
presumably  as  player-coach. 
“I  did  speak  to  Graham 
Taylor  during  the  summer 
and.  at  tbe  time,  he  put  to  me 
an  attractive  proposition.” 

Fabrizio  Ravanelli  may 
soon  move  to  Borussia  Dort- 
mund, after  the  Italian  strik- 
er’s agent  Alessandro  Moggi 
claimed  that  the  European 
champions  were  stepping  up 
their  interest 

Moggi  said  Dortmund 
would  start  talks  with  Mid- 
dlesbrough this  month  and 
that  the  German  club's  new 
coach,  the  Italian  Nevio 
Scala,  was  keen  to  sign  Ra- 
vanelli  as  a replacement  for 
Karlheinz  Riedle. 

Burnley's  player-manager 
Chris  Waddle  has  completed 
another  signing,  recruiting 
Lee  Howey.  a Sunderland 
team-mate  from  last  season, 
for  £200,000. 


\ 


Athletics 


Arnold  attacks  agents  after  British  flop 


Tennis 


Open  door  for  Sampras 


Duncan  Mackay  in  Athens  reports  that 
the  BAF  is  countering  the  dash  for  cash 


Malcolm  Arnold 
has  accused  agents  of 
ruining  Britain’s 
world  championships  prepa- 
rations and  has  acted  quickly 
to  protect  youngsters  from 
the  agents’  pressure. 

“To  get  athletes  to  the  high- 
est level  they  have  to  go 
through  a carefully  planned 
programme  of  competition  be- 
fore championships,”  said  the 
British  Athletic  Federation’s 
performance  director. 

"Running  all  over  the  place 
to  earn  the  agents  15  per  cent 
commission  isn’t  good  prepa- 
ration. fm  not  going  to  name 
names,  but  if  you  look  at  cer- 
tain athletes  you  will  realise 
why  they  fail  to  fulfil 
expectations.” 

One  of  the  biggest  let-downs 
of  the  championships,  in 
which  Britain  won  five  sliver 


medals  and  one  bronze,  was 
the  failure  to  place  anyone  In 
the  top  three  of  the  400  metres 
even  though  three  men  quali- 
fied for  the  final  of  a global 
event  for  the  first  time.  Only 
Mark  Richardson,  who  fin- 
ished fourth  and  missed  a 
medal  by  less  than  O.lsec,  im- 
proved his  personal  best 

He  had  only  five  paid  races 
before  the  championships 
whereas  the  UK  record  holder 
Iwan  Thomas,  who  finished 
sixth  after  a brave  attempt  to 
beat  Michael  Johnson,  had 
nine.  Jamie  Baulch.  who  fin- 
ished more  than  0-5sec  out- 
side bis  personal  best  in 
eighth  place,  had  12. 

Thomas  is  represented  by 
Andy  Norman,  the  former 
promotions  director  of  the 
BAF  who  was  sacked  three 
years  ago  after  being  ixnpli- 
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cated  in  the  suicide  of  the 
journalist  Clift  Temple,  and 
Baulch  by  Nuff  Respect.  Lin- 
ford Christie's  management 
company.  Christie  is  set  to 
play  a bigger  role  in  the  com- 
pany’s ftiture  after  his  deci- 
sion to  retire,  and  Colin  Jack- 
son  is  to  distance  himself 
from  the  company. 

Britain,  who  failed  to  win  a 
gold  medal  at  tbe  world  cham- 
pionships for  the  first  time 
since  the  event  was  inaugu- 
rated in  1983,  were  bedevilled 
by  injuries  here.  From  the 
first  morning  when  Kelly 
Holmes,  the  1500  metres 
favourite,  limped  out  with  an 
Achilles  injury,  the  team 
hotel  resembled  the  set  of  ER. 

“They  over-race  and  there 
Is  nothing  I can  do  to  stop 
them  because  I haven't  got 
the  finance  to  influence 
them.”  said  Arnold.  “I  would 
like  to  hold  up  Colin  Jackson 
as  an  example.  He  didn’t  rush 
into  things  and  came  here  to 
compete  in  the  champion- 


ships. He's  done  that,  got  his 
medal,  and  now  he  can  bug- 
ger off  and  run  as  many 
Grand  Prix  meetings  as  he 
likes.” 

Arnold  wants  the  BAF  to 
tailor  the  competitive  pro- 
grammes of  youngsters  such 
as  Dwain  Chambers,  who  set 
a world  junior  100  metres  re- 
cord when  he  won  the  Euro- 
pean junior  title  last  month. 
and  Allison  Curbishley, 
whom  Jackson  has  tipped  as 
the  next  world  and  Olympic 
400  metres  hurdles  champion. 
Arnold  believes  that,  as  the 
BAF  does  not  take  a cut  of 
any  money  it  negotiates  with 
meeting  promoters,  there  is 
no  conflict  of  interest 

“Since  Ljubljana,  Dwain 
Chambers  and  Christian  Mal- 
colm, who  won  the  European 
junior  200,  have  been  pestered 
by  agents  who  wish  to  run 
them  into  the  ground,”  said 
Arnold.  “I've  been  pleading 
with  them  to  stay  with  us  and 
they  are  responding. 


“You  hope  the  youngsters 
have  the  sense  to  not  just  go 
around  chasing  money.  There 
is  a danger  of  only  looking  at 
the  ffnarvpiii  position,  espe- 
cially for  someone  like  Alli- 
son who  a few  weeks  ago  was 
paying  for  things  on  her 
credit  card  and  hoping  they 
wouldn’t  bounce. 

“Now  we’ve  got  her  a new 
shoe  contract,  the  National 
Lottery  funding  is  riming  in 
and  there  will  be  a few  quid 
for  her  out  of  Crystal  Palace 
next  Sunday." 

Chambers,  a member  of  the 
British  4x100  metres  relay 
squad  who  won  bronze  on  Sun- 
day. feces  his  first  major  test 
since  running  10t06sec  In  Slo- 
venia when  he  competes  in  the 
Weltklasse  meeting  in  Zurich 
tomorrow.  He  and  Malcolm 
wQl  take  an  the  former  Olym- 
pic and  world  100  metres 
champion  Cad  Lewis  In  a sym- 
bolic race  which  the  organis- 
ers hope  will  mark  the  passing 
of  one  generation  to  another. 


ftfetard  Jago  In  New  Haven 


PETE  SAMPRAS  should 
celebrate  his  26th  birth- 
day today  more  happily 
than  any  other  during  his 
career,  after  a 6-3, 6-4  victory 
over  Thomas  Muster  late  on 
Sunday  earned  him  the  ATP 
niairiptnp«ii  tp  from  a field 
containing  nine  of  the  world’s 
leading  10  players. 

The  cipar  indication  Is  that 
he  is  playing  even  better  ten- 
nis now  than  on  his  previous 
outing  a month  ago  when  he 
dominated  Wimbledon.  Sam- 
pras has  never  been  further 
ahead  ofhis  contemporaries. 

It  Is  remarkable  that  five 
years  have  elapsed  since  he 
last  won  in  Cincinnati  and 
that  it  has  been  twice  as  long 
since  anyone  has  done  so 
without  dropping  a set,  as 
Sampras  did. 

He  is  in  toe  middle  of  such 
a run  of  success  that  the  loss 
of  a service  game  became 


noteworthy  when  it  happened 
in  the  seventh  game  against 
Muster.  It  was  only  the  third 
time  in  the  tournament  that 
Sampras  had  dropped  his 
serve;  Indeed,  only  the  fifth  in 
more  than  160  service  games 
since  the  start  of  Wimbledon. 

“After  such  a high  and  the 
month  affrm  not  sure  I really 
expected  this,."  he  said.  But 
Sampras  was  brought  up  on 
the  type  of  hard  court  he 
found  In  Cincinnati  and  on 
which  the  US  Open  Champi- 
onships will  be  played  in  a 
fortnight 

Short  of  a disaster  in 
Indianapolis  this  weds,  Sam- 
pras. looking  for  a hat-trick  of ! 
US  Open  singles  titles,  should  1 
go  on  to  Flushing  Meadow  as 
tbe  firmest  favourite  since  1981 
when  John  McEnroe  com- 
pleted three  in  a row. 

It  is  impossible  to  see  who 
can  stop  him.  Tbe  world  No.  l 
suggests  three  young  hopefuls 
who  might  one  of  whom  is 
Tim  Henman.  However,  the 


British  No.  1 will  need  to  im- 
prove to  maintain  this  kind  of 
reputation  after  two  successive 
first-round  exits  following  bis 
quarter-final  appearance  at 
Wimbledon-  At  least  there  are 
better  prospects  of  reaching 
the  same  advanced  stage  of  the 
Pilot  Pen  International  here  In 
Connecticut  this  week. 

Henman  has  been  seeded 
seventh,  which  earned  him  the 
luxury  yesterday  of  a first- 
round  bye.  Greg  Rusedski 
seeded  U,  opened  in  the  early 
hours  of  this  morning  against 
a Dutch  qualifier,  Peter  Wes- 
sels,  apparently  with  the  easier 
draw  of  the  two  Britons. 

Henman  feces  a possible 
quarter-final  with  Jim  Cou- 
rier, the  former  world  No.  1. 
which  could  provide  him  the 
opportunity  to  show  he  has 
recovered  from  his  emotional 
ups  and  downs  during  and 
after  Wimbledon  and  to  redis- 
cover last  year’s  hard-court 
form  which  took  him  to  the 
last  16  of  the  US  Open. 


Results 


Rugby  League 

AUSTRALIAN  SUPER  LEAGUE]  Canter- 
bury Bulldogs  40.  AucMand  18 
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Baseball 
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alwim  fWffi,  LSI,  PCL564.  GM*  2.  Seattle 
(Gf-51-ieo-l9;  ft  Texas  (S6-62-47D-11):  A 
Oakland  (47-72-U96-20). 
national  kNAOUta  Atlanta  2.  Florida  4 
(ICtnn at:  Mamres/  3.  San  Fnmcfmoo  B OZf. 
New  York  8.  Houston  11;  Cincinnati  ft  U» 
Angelos  1:  St  Louis  O.  PtdlarMphla  8:  Chi- 
cago s.  San  Diego  4:  Colorado  ft  Pfcta- 
Uirgh  7 Staxfingsr  Ore®  1.  Atlanta  (W74. 
145.  Pet£22.  GBon  2.  Florida  (6B-46-.ro- 
4S);  3.  NY  MfiN  (&51-.5a>-7tfc  4.  Montreal 
(5848-^13-13);  ft  PltBaOelpMe  I4D-7&-A48- 
32).  Centre®  1.  Houston  JNBX  U55. 
Pci-534.  GB07,  2.  Pittsburgh  (67-81-^83-6): 
3,  SI  Lou®  (534*v4G3-B$;  4,  cinolnnaU 
(S065-A35-1IX);  5.  CMcSCQ  CM  (47-77- 
336-16).  Weed  1,  San  Freneiaco 
LSI  Pet  .559,  GS0);  2,  Los  Angela 
J39-a*).  3.  Colorado  (67 -62-.  — 

San  Diego  (5M1-.478W), 

Chess 

SMITH  & WILLIAMSON  SRITISH 
CHAMMCMStftPr  Bread  Stai  A Sum- 
mencale  1.  M Adana  %t  M Sadler  l.  J 
MesUI  0;  A Mbs  1.  N McDonald  ft  Rows 
Severe  Adams  X C Word  X A Hasten  1, 
SumrnerseaW  0;  3 AnseT  0,  Milas  t;  A 
Martin  X Sadter  1*  M Haadan  X A Ledgsr 
X Lesiiere-  Adana.  Kastan,  MHee  6*; 
Want  M Turner.  K SaohMrtan,  A Martin. 
Sadler.  M Hetjdan,  A Ledger  5;  Martin. 
Sadka.  Habden,  Ledger  4&  . 

Cricket 


(Coksnoo):  Sri  Lanka  362  (A 
de  Silvo  1461  and  77-1.  mda  376  (3  OarV- 
147.  S Tendulkar  138;  Murslifflarsn 


Hockey 


rtoaswrs  world  cup  wamh 
(Hararo);  fend  ftatas.  South  Africa  2. 
Scotland  1:  New  ZanJand  t.  Inda  1 (eeC- 
PWottm,  9/IOSh  Spain  4.  Japan  0. 
11/18Uk  Canada  ft  Zimbabwe  0. 

Evening  Racing 

LEICESTER 

KAO  (7t  Brttap  1.  CQUXWUJl,  R Coch- 


rane (20-1 1:  2,  | 


i (H|;  8, 


tai.bk  (4-6  Few).  20  ran.  8.  sM.  (M 
JRrvN)  Tots;  S2AS0C  £9.40.  E1.W.  £1.10. 
Dual  F:  E444Jft  TrtK  E3ft8Q.  CSF:  E9&06. 
ADO  (N  ziBraep  1,  a*«o  HL 
emu  R Cocftrena  (7-1);  a,  linwrts 
TrtewWe  (7-2  FmYt  8,  MaedStay  (16-1). 
14  ran.  Nk.  2ft  (N  TtnUar)  Tore:  CTJO; 
£2.00.  £2  JO.  BL30--  Dual  F:  C1CLO0-  Trio: 
007.70.  C8R  eaaai.  TrtcaSt  OKA 
MO  (Tee  ■Hah  1,  CITY  QAWBLNn.  M 
Rtmrner  (12-1)1 8,  RoMcy  Dawes  (B-lf.  8, 
in  iBnrtlna  (B-i).  5-2  Faw  Racing  Heart 
it  ran.  % X (O  Brew y)  Tore;  C104R 
S3J0.  szna  Ci.ro.  Dtut  r o*eo.  Trice 
£87X0.  CSR  08&O4.  Triceet  OHA4. 

7.90  (Ire  If  HipiO  1>  COK8HA,  L 
Dettori  (11-0;  A PMrer  (6-1);  »,  ■* 
Lady  (16-6  Favj.  8 ran.  2.  4.  ft.  Cumanf) 
Tot*  £420;  ClJBO.  £2.10.  E1.1A  Dual  ft 
SUM.  CBft  E18LT4.  Tricret  £34J9l 
7JO  (7f  By4>)>  1,  PMTM8  PAN6NU88L 
L Orttori  (7-2);  A Barte  tack  (0-1);  8, 
are®  (8-1).  2-1  Far  Secret  Combe.  12 
ran.  A li  (C  OwyWl  Tots  G4JKK  71AA 
£2X0.  £2X0.  Dual  ft  CIS. 00.  Trio:  Bl.w, 
CSft  £26X9.  NR:  Feat  A Urn. 

820  (Ire  W IWitak  1.  LOOKOUT,  M 
Huts  V-Zr.  *.  HI  rearer  IMJ5-1);  *,  Ar- 
rtatag  (6-4  Fev),  6 ran.  X 3.(8  Tata: 
£4X0:  £1X0.  E4XA  £1.10.  Dual  ft  £21X0. 
1ri«  C2BXA  C8R  £36.71. 

QUAPVOTr  EftfiO  PIAC8POT:  £23.70 


tM  (1n>  1, 

»-a  s, 

*—y  P3-2): 
ran.  ST*L  aft 

ci ao.  are,  i ....  . 

831-1 A cap.  ESXA  Tricast  £202X2.  W 
Napoleon  Star. 

8J3B  (1®>1,MDI  KMRMfr.  L Chemo* 
fo -an  a.  Marefcniib  Nov  (2^1  Favk  8, 
A Iferfrere  ((Ml.  7 miL  K ft  (M  W 
EasireM  Tote:  BftSA  K.7AC1XA  DuM  ft 
EA4A  C$F:  £14.79. 

94M  (T#>  -t,  PANAMA  MOUCft  L Own- 
nodk  (6-11  PavV  8,  Hejr  X 
(3-n:  *r  fluiuMme  (9-2).  8 ran.  2, 
A (f  foMgl  7MK  CIXOi  ClXA  Cl  JO. 
Dual  ft  CSR  £2.74. 

TXB  (tap  1,  HAWUBKy,  J Portune  (^-4j; 

Sf  "w  Ki8B»isil  (38-1):  ft  Pure® 
ftsreer  (20-1).  fi-S  An  Off  la's  Cbuctia.  8 
ran.  A tf.  (Mrs  J Rsmsden).  Tote;  CA6A 
t1.lO.JSXA  E4XA  Dual  ft  COXA  Trio: 
S300X  CSR  £56,47.  NK  Most  - 
8X6  (Br>  1,  ttAMLIC  NTOIMft  J Waeesr 
m-2t  a.  WMkui  I Was  p-i|;  a,  are 
fBreeta  (9-1).  5-5  Fm  Bramble  Bear,  r 

ran.  Nk.  A (M  JotuistorO  TVtK  £840;  Czxa 

£2-20.  Dial  ft  tlDXA  CSf;  C1A22. 

8X8  (2m>  1,  PM  PrtUMD,  p Lynch 
(16-8  Fm):  8.  aMtaee  (5-2fc  8.  ItaeNtl® 
Mela  O-il.  7 ran.  NX  Z.  (W  Hams)  Tata; 
CADfe  CiJA  C2XA  0 W Ft  Era  CSR 
£5.78. 

OUAoPor.  sni  jo  placnpois  easuo 


Fixtures 


(7X0  unless  stated) 

Football 

Mr*  cum 

»et  tare  Tirol  hmstveefe  v Cetnc 
TrebtotMpor  v Dundee  Utd  (BXV 
FIA  CARLBtO  WM—WWi  Crystal 
Pataca  r Banter*?  |74^ 

COCA-COLA  CUPi  nrst  rereta.  nretto* 
Btatoaioel  v Man  C:  Bournernotittr  v Tor- 
quay (7.46);  Brardtord  v Shrewsbury  (7.45); 
Bristol  C v Bristol  Rvre  (7X5);  Cembrtdge 
Utd  v Ware  Brom  (7X6);  CardHl  v South- 
end;  Chesiar  » Csritsts;  Colchester  v 
Luton  (7X5);  Crewe  * Bury  (7.45);  Darting- 
ton  v Nods  Co  (7X5);  BHUrtgMim  v Bir- 
mingham (7X5);  HuddereftsW  v Brsdtord  C 
(7X5):  Lincoln  v Burnley  (7X5);  Macdes- 
•atd  * Hub  (7X6);  MsosDeW  v Stockport 
(7X6):  NocStaraiagn  v MBhrel)  (7X6);  Nor 
wtch  * Barnet  (7X5h  OWiatn  * Gflrrrstrf 
(7X5);  CBdord  Utd  v Plymouth  (7X6);  Peter- 
borough v Portsmouth  (7X5);  Pan  Vale  v 


Scarttorcugh  v Scwithorpa;  Tranmer*  v 
Hartlepool  (7X5);  WstsaO  » Exeter  (7X6); 
Waan  v crwswriMd  (7X6):  Vtrexham  v 
SMr  Utd;  Wycombe  v ftrftwn  (7X6). 
MCOm— HHWCMMIMMiCUPi 
tail  moA  Ayr  v Queen’s  Parte  Bererica 
r UonSrasa:  Clyde  * BaXft  Cowdenbeath  » 
Ctydabredc  Dumbarton  v FaDdrWEret  FRa 
y 8t  Mirren  (7X6h  Fortar » Gan  SJrtng: 
Greenock  MartM  * AUfton;  HamlBon  y 
ParUdc  Btannowmar  v LMngstan. 


Brerton  v Noam  Forest  (7X1.  IM  Dhr- 
htawCdveitoT  y BtfKm  (7j0). 

AVON  INSURAIICH  COHBUUVIONi 
PM  ntatrtum  Crystal  Palace  v SerirWon 
BUK  Ytadortf  v MBnMMoro- Wast  Hun  v 
OPR  (7X6).  _ ' 

H— LT  MATCH*  ABreton  Tn  v to- 
BsnWB;  Loughborough  v Leicester  (6X0t 
OxfortC  v *A*ln£  Rontfonl  * Oagi  Sad- 

Rugby  League  ." 

TOON  MKirafc  SE  Qusuraland  « BAf^A 
Young  Uom  (ASOnffl,  BunaOerg), 

Crfckot 


NATWNST  TROPHY  (one  dM  10XOJ:- 
‘ lifer*  Ease*  v. 


iMIeilt  Gfcelasf 

Qtamorgan. 

TOUB  MATCH  (one  dey,  11X);  Mart 
e®reta«  NorVwnptonBhlm  v Prtdatan  A. 
8MPOWD  » tW  ffttur  osyffl  11.0); 
OMtaare  Me  Laiceetarenlre  * MMcHevex. 
mm  couRim  ouiMfWHV 
(taw  days:  TlJlt  ■■■■*■■  OureWre  v Oor- 
aal  Never  Tree  >>■  Oeuen  v QmorrirtUra. 


Sport  in  brief 


Cricket 

Saurdv  Ganguly  hit  his  high- 
est Test  score  of  147  as  India 
took  a slender  first-innings 
lead  of  43  on  the  third  day  of 
the  second  and  final  Test 
against  Sri  Lanka  in  Co- 
lombo. By  the  close  Sri  Lanka 
had  reached  77  for  one. 

Hansie  Cronje  will  captain 
South  Africa  on  their  five- 
Test  tour  of  England  next 
summer.  He  will  be  in  charge 

for  a hectic  period  of  16  Tests, 
including  home-and-away 
series  against  Pakistan  and  a 
tour  of  Australia  before  the 
trip  to  England. 

Rugby  League 

Salford  Reds  have  completed 
the  £60,000  signing  of  David 
Bradbury  from  Oldham 
Bears,  who  had  valued  the 
Great  Britain  tour  forward  at 
£200.000.  writes  Paul 
Fitzpatrick.  ■ 

Equestrianism 

Nick  Skelton  has  been 
dropped  from  the  .British 
squad  for  the  European  Show- 
jumping  Championships  in 
Mannheim,-  Germany,  this 
month,  writes  John  Kerr. 
John  and  Michael  Whitaker, 
Geoff  Billington,  Robert 
Smith  and  Di  Lampard  form 
the  squad,  - 

. Skelfoa  has  been  on  each 
championship  team,  since 
1985  and  was  one  .df  last  year’s 
Olympic  quartet  But  the  39- 
year-cld  foiled  to  secure  one 
of  foe  three  places  -awarded 


under  a new  team-selection 
trials  system. 

Chess 

The  top  seed  Michael  Adams 
conceded  yet  another  draw  in 
the  Smith  & Williamson  Brit- 
ish Championship  at  Hove, 
this  time  to  the  defending 
champion  Chris  Ward  in  26 
moves,  writes  Leonard  Bar- 
den. Britain's  first  grandmas- 
ter Tony  Miles  and  the 
France-based  Tony  Kosten 
both  won  to  share  the  lead 
with  Adams,  and  others  may 
Join  them  when  the  seventh- 
round  games  are  completed. 

Hockey 

A goal  from  a penalty  corner 
by  Scotland's  Sue  Fraser 
failed  to  prevent  South  Africa 
winning  2-1  in  yesterday's 
qualifier  in  Harare  and  book- 
ing their  first  appearance  in 
the  finals  of  the  World  Cup. 


Cricket 

NatWest  Semi  Final 

0891  22  88  + 


Live  Commentary  > 

Essex  33  v Glamorgan  34 

Complete  county  scores 

0891  22  88  30 

GNiacwrnrrtnNre*iLTiUB.  juffubbsk 

ML1B IMW LM.LEBK LM  8ul  : 
istuc  0171 713  4473 
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RugbyUnion 

Bath  in  the 
hunt  for 
Townsend 


hnlfefta 


I ATE,  Richmond  and 
Cardiff  have  joined 
Itha  chase  to  sips 
+,  _ Gregor  Townsend, 
the  fly-half  in  both  the  Lions’ 
*“Storic  Test  wins  in  Sooth 
Africa  thin  arnnw^ftf 

The  2*-year-oM  Scotland  ln- 
®ttnatioiial  has  already  dis- 
a possible  six-figure 
o^Mfer  from  Northampton  to 

rifltn  Ann  hao 


( _ — — — \jcuuiii  uuir 

Cials.  His  decision  whether  to 
move  from  Northampton  is 
^Pected  by  the  end  of  this 
season's  Heine- 
Cup  transfer 

echan.  Town- 
coach  and  direc- 
Jg  at  Nortbamp- 
„3luctant  to  lose  a 
iVis  arguably  the 
^ in  Britain  but 
had  to  play  in 

it  Franklins  Gar- 

of  the  presence 
‘ stand-off  Paul 

he  were  to 
he  would  be  in 
|i  for  the  No.  10  shirt 
l‘s  Mike  Catt, 
iced  the  Injured 
for  the  third  Test 
iSprlngboks. 

J^Tfuld  be  absolutely  bril- 
have  a player  of  Gre- 
calibre  on  board,” 
assistant  coach  Clive 
1 said  yesterday, 
arc  believed  to  be 
j -a  £500,000  bid  for 
wnsend  b> . Bath's  chief  ex- 
cutive  Tql_  Swift  said  his 
club  wouldhtfso  be  prepared 
to  pay  a p — tantial  sum  for 
theplayec^rr 

'4p1f.‘“We  are  gaining 

experience  in 
market  and  we 
4ud  to  pay  good 
f the  bottom  line  is 

newco 


we  want  players  who  are 
totally  committed  to  tofe  dub, 
players  who  have  the  neces- 
sary desire.” 

Bath,  without  a trophy  last 
season,  have  added  Bristol’s 
England  hooker  Mark  Regan 
and  the  West  Hartlepool 
flanker  Russell  Earnsbaw  to 
their  squad  this  summer. 
Swift  also  confirmed  that 
Bath  have  inquired  about  toe 
Western  Samoan  wing  Brian 
lima,  who  Is  currently  under 
contract  with  the  reigning 
Super-12  champions  Auck- 
land. Bath’s  new  fitness  coach 
Jim  Blair  came  to  the 
Recreation  Ground  from 
Auckland. 

Swift  added:  ’Tike  Gregor, 
for  Brian  to  play  in  the  Euro- 
pean Cup  we  would  require  a 
decision  feirly  quickly.” 

Bristol's  problems  mounted 
yesterday  when  Ralph  Xnibbs 
and  Mark  Tainton,  two  of 
their  longest-serving  players, 
said  they  were  leaving  the 
dub. 

Knibbs  has  been  appointed 
first-team  coach  at  Coventry, 
where  he  wOl  have  specific 
responsibility  for  the  backs, 
and  Tainton  is  to  launch  his 
own  sports  consultancy. 

Australia's  hopes  of  salvag- 
ing some  pride  against  New 
Zealand  in  their  return  Tri- 
Nations  match  in  Dunedin 
this  Saturday  have  been 
rocked  by  an  injury  to  their 
captain  John  Bales.  Bales,  the 
only  forward  to  play  In  all  of 
the  WaDabies*  six  interna- 
tionals fbig  season  and  con- 
sidered the  best  lock  in  the 
world,  suffered  medial-liga- 
ment damage  to  his  left  knee 
during  line-out  practice 
yesterday. 

If  Bales  is  ruled  out  the  cen- 
tre Jason  Little  and  the 
flanker  David  Wilson  wifi  be 
the  randtriateg  to  take  over  as 
captain. 


SPORTS  NEWS  15 


compromise  as  five 
layers  join  Wales  training 


Paid 


THE  Wales  national  squad 
resumed  their  daily  train- 
ing sessions  yesterday,  with 
Cardiff’s  boycott  only  par- 
tially materialising. 

The  dub  were  legally  ad- 
vised recently  that  five  of 
their  players  contracted  to 
Wales  could  be  sued  if  they 
foiled  to  turn  up  to  training, 
so  the  five,  who  include  the 
Wales  captain  Gwyn  Jones 
and  his  predecessor  Jonathan 
Humphreys,  turned  up*  But 
other  Cardiff  players  offered 
only  short-term  contracts  by 
the  WRU,  including  the  wing 
Nigel  Walker,  toe  fly-half  Lee 
Jarvis  and  the  prop  Lyndon 
Mustoe,  trained  with  Cardiff 
i pstiaad. 

Cardiff  are  refusing  to  sign 


an  agreement  binding  them  to 
the  union  for  20  years,  prefer- 
ring to  be  bound  only  for  five 
years,  by  which  time  the  deal 
with  the  Rugby  Football 

Tin  Inn  and  their  leading  play- 
ers will  be  up  for  renewal 

They  also  want  an  end  to 
the  Welsh  squad’s  daily  train- 
ing sessions  and  have  threat- 
ened to  prevent  access  to  de- 
velopers rebuilding  the 
National  Stadium  adjoining 
their  ground. 

Their  £400,000  share  of  tele- 
vision receipts  remains 
blocked  and  the  impasse  con- 
tinues. It  took  an  ultimatum 
to  force  them  to  confirm  then- 
opening  league  fixture,  at 
Pontypridd  this  Saturday  eve- 
ning, when  there  will  be  no 
appearance  fee  for  them  even 
though  toe  game  wifi  be  tele- 
vised, live. 


Cricket:  a tale  of  two  Englands 


Odd  man  out  called  in . . . Dermot  Reeve  inspiring  his  all-female  class  at  Wellington  College  photograph:  bhan  hatton 

Women  turned  on  by  Mr  Motivator 


David  Foot  listens  in  on  Dermot  Reeve’s 
one-day  seminar  with  the  distaff  side 


ENGLAND’S  women 
cricketers  admit  to 
stepping  into  the  un- 
known on  Friday  when 
they  begin  their  one-day 
series  at  Bristol  against 
South  Africa,  who  have 
played  no  international 
matches  at  top  level  for  a 
quarter  of  a century 
Yesterday  the  England 
players  braced  themselves 
for  another  unknown  quan- 
tity: a tough  tutorial  from 
that  master  of  motivation 
Dermot  Reeve,  on  a day’s 
leave  from  his  duties  as 
Somerset’s  coach. 

“We  didn’t  know  what  to 
expect,”  said  one  member 
of  the  party.  “There  was 
nothing  remotely  abrasive 
or  foxcefhl  about  his  meth- 
ods and  the  practical  and 


psychological  advice  he 
passed  on.  We  were  very 
impressed  and  know  that 
we  benefited.” 

The  exercise  was  part  of 
the  revised  tMniffhg  and 
competitive  new  look 
within  England  women’s 
cricket.  At  a time  when  the 
male  Test  players  have 
again  flopped  amid 
renewed  criticism  of  the 
team’s  fibre  and  leader- 
ship, the  distaff  side  — - the 
current  World  Cup  champi- 
ons, after  all  — argue  pri- 
vately that  they  have  a pat- 
riotic point  to  make  in  the 
matches  at  Bristol,  Taun- 
ton and  Lord’s. 

Reeve,  recruited  at  the 
suggestion  of  England’s 
coach  Megan  Lear,  wasted 
no  time  during  yesterday’s 


pressure-cooker  session  at 
Wellington  College  in  Berk- 
shire, following  up  a 90- 
minute  seminar  with  group 
coaching  In  the  nets. 

England’s  manager  Shir- 
ley Taylor  said:  “Dermot 
talked  about  what  had  been 
achieved  at  Warwickshire, 
the  way  things  were  turned 
round,  and  the  importance 
of  concentration  and 
psychology,  in  addition  to 
having  the  right  approach 
on  the  field.  The  emphasis 


was  on  toe  one-day  pwp, 
all  very  much  part  of  our 
build-up  to  the  next  World 
Cup  in  December.” 

Since  winning  the  last 
one,  England  have  shown 
disappointing  form  in  one- 
day  matches  and  were 
openly  criticised  for  a 
“slowcoach  attitude  and 
negative  tactics”  during 
Last  year’s  Test  series 
against  New  Zealand,  a crit- 
icism they  disputed.  Bat 


Taylor  confessed:  “We  do 
need  a more  steely  ap- 
proach. Dermot’s  views  are 
fascinating  and  inspira- 
tional. We  aren’t  underesti- 
mating South  Africa;  in 
fact  our  coach  went  over  to 
Ireland  to  have  a look  at 
them  in  action  a tew  days 
ago.  They  are  rated  fifth  in 
the  world  at  the  moment-” 

As  he  drove  away.  Reeve 
said:  “The  squad  showed 
plenty  of  skill  as  well  as 
enthusiasm.” 

He  had  worked  with  a 
squad  of  15  with  ages  rang- 
ing from  the  17-year-old 
Charlotte  Edwards  to  the 
talented  Jan  Brittln  in  her 
late  thirties.  There  are  also 
plans  to  enlist  Mike  Get- 
ting again  as  toe  World  Cnp 
in  India  approaches.  One 
request  to  Reeve  was  for 
guidance  on  how  to  play 
spin  howling,  which  will  be 
particularly  Important  in 
India. 


Tests-only 

future  for 
Atherton 


Mike  Selvey  calls 
for  a simple  change 
of  approach,  but  not 
of  the  captai  ncy 

HERB  is  a quiz  ques- 
tion. Mike  Gaffing,  a 
much  respected  cap- 
tain of  England,  led 
them  an  23  occasions.  But 
how  many  Tests  did  he  win? 
Ten?  More?  Fewer? 

Incredibly  toe  answer  is 
two.  However,  they  happened 
to  be  in  toe  same  series,  in  toe 
matches  in  Brisbane  and  Mel- 
bourne, and  England  won  the 
Ashes  as  a result  The  reten- 
tion or  otherwise  of  that  tiny 
urn  is.  It  seems,  the  sole 
benchmark  against  which  we 
measure  our  international 
captains. 

So  Mike  Atherton,  who  has 
now  presided  over  two  and  a 
bit  unsuccessful  campaigns, 
Is  deemed  a failure  and  yes- 
terday the  knee-jerk  clamour 
for  bis  head  began  in  earnest. 
One  newspaper,  almost  rabid 
in  its  desire  to  promote  the 
Hofiioake  brothers  to  an  in- 
ternational status  they  are 
not  yet  remotely  qualified  to 
fin,  even  led  its  back  page 
with  the  charge  that  Atherton 
was  “impersonating  an  Eng- 
land cricket  captain”. 

He  has  also  been  accused  erf 
not  «rnin«g1  of  laughing  too 
much,  of  not  firing  the  Imagi- 
nation of  the  team,  of  surli- 
ness with  the  media,  of  strate- 
gic naivety,  of  tactical 
incompetence  and,  by  one  for- 
mer selector,  of  being  among 
the  worst  captains  in  half  a 
century.  Not  bad  for  the  long- 
est serving  leader  England 
cricket  has  had. 

There  is  no  question  that, 
tactically,  Atherton  has 
time  to  grow  into  the  job,  but 

Strategy  iS  avngffimg  fhstt  hag 
to  be  developed  cdDectiyely. 
Besides,  Atherton’s  style  is  to 
leadhy  example.  Ask  the  mem- 
bers of  his  team,  not  the  fellow 

dressed  as  a carrot  at  Heading- 
ley,  whether  there  Is  respect 
frrflw  pn  and  hi*  wunffyvl. 

After  a most  promising  start 
this  has  been  a poor  summer 
for  England  But  hOW  rmirh  gf 

it  has  been  Atherton’s  fault? 
WeQ,  he  has  not  made  toe  runs 
we  might  have  expected,  so 
pprhqpi  toe  example  has  been 
missing.  But  he  Is  not  alone  in 
a lack  of  runs  and,  had  Eng- 
land been  successful,  that 
would  not  have  been  an  issue. 
Ask  Mark  Taylor. 

More  relevant  Is  the  fact 
that  England  have  been 
beaten  by  a side  who  are  tech- 
nically superior,  containing 
players  whose  competitive 
edge,  honed  In  the  Australian 
system,  can  raise  their  game 
virtually  on  demand  to  a level 
beyond  that  of  most  of  their 
English  counterparts. 
Atherton  cannot  make 


Devon  Malcolm  bowl  straight. 

cure  John  Crawley’s  weak- 
ness down  the  teg  side  nor  put 
scans  fire  in  Robert  Croft's 
belly  when  he  is  foced  with  a 
bowler  above  medium  pace. 
Nor  can  he  spell  out  to  Nasser 
Hussain,  Graham  Thorpe  or 
Alec  Stewart  the  difference 
between  a positive  attitude 
and  me  that  is  foolhardy. 
They  have  played  enough 
cricket  to  know  the  differ- 
ence. for  goodness’  sake. 

Atherton  is  sensitive  to  the 
present  climate  of  opinion  but 
one  hopes  he  will  not  be 
rushed  into  doing  anything 
rash;  certainly  there  would 
be  little  to  gain  from  introduc- 
ing anew  captain  at  The  Oval 
next  week  nor  probably  for 
the  Test  series  in  the  Carib- 
bean next  winter. 

However,  there  is  now  an 
opportunity  to  prioritise  and 
indeed  revolutionise  the  ap- 
proach to  the  captaincy.  Each 
Test  series  assumes  its  own 
importance  and  the  Ashes  will 
be  around  again  in  two  years' 
tone.  But  although  it  remains, 
to  English  and  Australian 
eyes,  one  of  toe  great  sporting 
encounters,  to  those  In  Kara- 
chi or  Delhi,  Colombo,  Cape 
Town  or  Autoland  it  is  strictly 
parochial,  measuring  relative 
strengths  but  little  else. 

In  1299,  moreover,  before 
England  again  travel  to  Aus- 


tralia. the  World  Cup  will  de- 
mand that  they  devote  at  least 
as  wiifti  energy  to  winning 
that  competition,  if  only  to  at- 
tract the  Impressionable 
youth  of  the  nation  to  the 
game.  The  planning  must 
start  with  the  Hong  Kong 
Sixes  in  late  September  and 
December's  quadrangular 
tournament  in  Sharjah. 

And,  though  it  is  perfectly 
possible  that  Atherton  will 
conduct  the  next  Ashes  as- 
sault it  Is  inconceivable  that 
he  should  lead  England  in  toe 
World  Cup.  It  is  no  slight  on 
his  leadership  qualities  to 
recognise  that  toe  one-day 
game  Is  reactive,  inspira- 
tional and  instant,  and  totally 
divorced  from  Test  cricket  It 
is  simply  not  Atherton's  forte 
as  a captain. 

If  we  stop  looking  up  blind 
alleys  and  dispense  with  con- 
vention, the  way  ahead  is 
Clear.  Adam  Hollioake  has  the 
playing  and  leadership  cre- 
dentials for  one-day  cricket 
«nd  Rbnnld  lead  the  England 
hum  — hie  England  t—in  — 
in  Sharjah  and  in  toe  one-day 
series  at  the  end  of  the  Carib- 
bean tour;  Atherton,  with  toe 
blessing  of  most  sane  cricket 
watchers,  could  then  con- 
tinue down  toe  other  branch 
line  in  the  Test  arena.  It 
really  is  that  simple. 

• Mark  Taylor,  Australia's 
captain,  said  yesterday  he 
was  contemplating  retire- 
ment despite  retaining  the 
Ashes  but  would  make  no  de- 
cision about  his  fhture  until 
he  returned  home. 
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Cakewalk  series  in  need  of  European  flavour 


David  Davies  in  New  York  argues  that  the 
Walker  Cup  must  emulate  the  Ryder  Cup 


i must  surely  come 
a time  when  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  tire  of 
ignominious  defeats  such  as 
the  one  suffered  in  the  Walker 
Cup  at  Quaker  Ridge  last 
weekend.  A team  who  had 
been  labelled  the  best  selected 
and  best  prepared  of  all  lost 
by  18  points  to  six.  It  was  their 
worst  result  bar  the  19-5  de- 
feat in  1993.  the  last  occasion 
GB  and  Ireland  came  to  the 
United  States.  The  overall  re- 
cord now  reads  played  3S.  lost 
31,  won  four,  halved  one 
It  might  be  thought  that 
serious  consideration  would 
be  given  to  improving  the 
team  by  bringing  in  Conti- 
nental players  In  the  way  pro- 
fessionals have  with  the 


Ryder  Cup.  But  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  minds  of 
those  who  run  the  amateur 
game  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  who,  incredibly,  ap- 
pear to  think  that  all  is  well 
with  the  Walker  Cup. 

In  foe  aftermath  of  toe 
weekend's  crushing  defeat  no 
one  said  enough  was  enough 
or  acknowledged  that  despite 
occasional  victories  the  ama- 
teurs from  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic are  simply  no  match 
for  those  in  the  US. 

The  GB  and  Ireland  cap- 
tain, Clive  Brown,  refosed  to 
be  drawn  on  the  question  erf 
becoming  a Europe  side,  say- 
ing only  that  be  would  prefer 
to  leave  the  question  to  those 
higher  In  toe  administration. 


When  the  overall  record  was 
pointed  out  to  him  he  simply 
shrugged  bis  shoulders. 

Perhaps  the  only  way 
change  will  come  is  If  the 
Americans  tell  the  Royal  and 
Ancient  that  they  warn  to  be 
involved  in  a competitive 
match,  not  a series  of  cake- 
walks. That  is  what  happened 
In  the  Ryder  Cup  when  Jack 
Nicklaus  went  to  Lord  Derby 
and  said  they  were  fed  up 
with  walkovers  and  what 
about  bringing  in  this  kid 
from  Spain.  Seve  something? 

The  point  was  taken  be- 
cause of  toe  stature  of  Nick- 
laus but  sadly  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  anyone  similar  In 
the  United  States  Golf  Associ- 
ation. Certainly  not  this 
year’s  captain.  Downing 
Gray,  who  at  the  presentation 
ceremony  said:  “Amateur  golf 
is  alive  well  and  that  hag 
been  proven  this  week." 


Later  at  a press  conference 
he  said:  “We  have  a legacy 
with  the  Walker  Cup.  It  is  not 
all  about  who  has  the  most 
points,  it  is  about  camarade- 
rie and  friendships.”  When 
asked  if  the  camaraderie  and 
friendships  would  cease  if 
Continentals  were  Invited  to 
play  be  said  no. 

The  R and  A hides  behind 
the  spurious  argument  that  a 
Europe  team  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  select,  which  masks  an 
unwillingness  to  concede  that 
players  from  the  Continent 
have  not  only  caught  up  but 
overtaken  those  In  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

Spain  won  the  European 
team  championships  this 
year  and  have,  in  Sergio  Gar- 
da and  Jose  Manuel  Garda, 
two  outstanding  young  play- 
ers. Scotland  were  the  run- 
ners-up hut  England,  frequent 
winners  in  the  past,  did  not 


make  the  top  flight  of  nine 
nations,  although  Iceland  did. 
France  and  Austria  have  at 
least  one  amateur  erf  interna- 
tional ciw»  and  Finland  pro- 
vided the  Individual  winner 
In  the  last  Eisenhower  Tro- 
phy. The  game  is  exploding 
all  over  the  Continent  and  to 
extend  the  Walker  Cup  would 
provide  an  early  career  target 
and  incentive. 

The  team  at  Quaker  Ridge 
were  not  up  to  toe  challenge, 
and  Brown  came  dose  to  ad- 
mitting It  “They  outplayed 
us,"  be  a»M,  “particularly  in 
driving  and  putting.  The 
tightness  of  the  course  took 
its  toll  on  our  confidence." 

By  Sunday  many  of  the  GB 
and  Ireland  side  were  taking 
long  Irons  or  three-woods  off 
the  tees  to  avoid  going  into 
rough  so  long  that  it  lay  down 
flat  and  any  ball  underneath 
It  refosed  to  travel  more  than 


80  yards.  But  using  shorter 
dubs  to  ensure  accuracy  off 
the  tee  meant  toe  players 
were  often  80  yards  behind 
the  Americans  and  had  to  use 
longer  clubs  to  the  greens. 

Brown  said  of  the  fairways: 
"It  was  not  their  tighouhsu 
but  the  feet  that  if  you  went 
into  file  rough  you  couldn't 
get  out  That  was  crucial."  in 
short,  GB  and  Ireland  were 
not  good  enough  to  compete 
on  a course  that  required  only 
standard  accuracy  off  the  tee. 

The  intention  of  George 
Herbert  Walker,  President 
Bush's  grandfather  after 
whom  the  trophy  is  named, 
was  far  all  golfing  countries 
to  compete  for  it  Only  GB 
and  Ireland  took  up  the  chal- 
lenge. Now  they  are  no  longer 
up  to  it  and  should  help  toe 
Walker  Cup  move  closer  to  its 
original  concept  by  bringing 
in  the  Continent  of  Europe. 


Group  gain . . . toe  United  States  celebrate  Sunday’s  win 
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1 ne  heady  resurgence  of  Arrows,  page  13 

United  snare  Blackburn’s  Berg,  page  1 4 

Arnold  attacks  athletes’  agents,  page  14 

The  race  to  sign  Gregor  Townsend,  page  1 5 
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Aussies  had 
no  need  for 
a motivator 


Stuck  in  the  mi/iiilp . . . Arsenal's  Dennis  Bergkamp  finds  his  way  barred  by  Richard  Shaw  and  Gary  McAllister  of  Coventry  at  Highbury  last  night 
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Premiership:  Arsenal  2,  Coventry  City  0 


Wright  doubles  the  punishment 


David  Lacey 


IAN  WRIGHT’S  hunger  for 
goals  put  Coventry  City’s 
little  burst  of  early-season 
optimism  into  more  real- 
istic perspective  at  Highbury 
last  night  Wright  pounced 
Just  before  the  half  hour  and 
again  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  half  to  confirm  the  su- 
periority Arsenal  had  held  al- 
most from  the  start 
Arsenal  acquired  another 
layer  of  French  polish  during 


the  summer  but  the  new  sea- 
son has  found  them  short  of 
Wngiiah  oak  in  traditionally 
strong  positions.  Last  night 
the  defence  was  bereft  of  Lee 
Dixon,  Tony  Adams,  Steve 
Bouldand  Martin  Reown. 

Dion  Dublin’s  hat-trick 
against  Chelsea  at  Highfield 
Road  two  days  earlier  had 
warned  Arsenal  what  they 
might  expect  and  they  looked 
thinly  equipped  for  air-raid 
precautions. 

A chronic  lack  of  goals  at 
the  startof  last  season — four 


In  11  Premiership  matches, 
equal  to  the  number  of  man- 
agers Arsenal  had  over  a sim- 
ilar period  — quickly  dragged 
Coventry  into  the  relegation 
quicksand.  Now  they  hoped 
they  were  on  firmer  ground. 

Certainly  their  football 
lacked  little  in  poise  or  confi- 
dence although  eventually 
both  were  eroded  by  the  sheer 
persistence  of  Arsenal’s 
attacks.  Trond  Soltvedt,  one 
of  the  latest  crop  of  Norwe- 
gian arrivals  in  the  Premier- 
ship, produced  a telling 


through  pass  with  his  first 
touch  to  suggest  that  Gary 
McAllister  might  no  longer 
bear  the  whole  burden  of  Cov- 
entry's creative  ideas. 

But  once  Arsenal  began  to 
get  into  their  stride  Coventry 
were  forced  to  defend  deep 
with  Patrick  Vieira.  Dennis 
Bergkamp  and  Ray  Parlour 
piriring  up  loose  clearances 
and  defying  them  to  relieve 
the  pressure. 

Now  the  pace  of  Marc  Over- 
mars  on  the  left  is  comple- 
menting Wright's  speed 
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through  the  middle  Arsenal's 
opponents  will  find  them- 
selves stretched  all  ways  at 
the  back.  Emmanuel  Petit’s 
willingness  to  take  the  ball 
forward  in  the  inside-left  posi- 
tion mirrored  Parlour’s  pen- 
chant for  similar  advances  on 
the  right  As  Richard  Shaw 
just  managed  to  stop  a centre 
from  Bergkamp  reaching 
Wright,  to  the  relief  of  Paul 
Williams  who  had  given  the 
ball  away,  Coventry  looked  to 
be  living  on  borrowed  time. 

In  fact  time  ran  ont  for 
them  shortly  before  the  half 
hour.  First  Soott  Marshall 
met  a centre  from  Remi 
Garde,  who  had  gathered  a 
short  corner  from  Bergkamp, 
with  a firm  header  which 
rebounded  from  the  right 
hand  post.  In  the  next  instant 
Bergkamp  had  set  up  Vieira 
for  a hard  low  shot  which 
Steve  Ogrlzovic  could  only 
block,  leaving  Wright  to  score 
from  the  rebound. 

With  a long;  dipping  shot 
from  Bergkamp  clipping  the 
top  of  the  Coventry  crossbar 
and  Marshall,  tmmarkpd,  put- 
ting a somewhat  easier 
header  wide.  Arsenal  might 
have  settled  the  contest  by 
half-time.  As  it  was  Coventry 
were  already  approaching  a 
state  of  damage-limitation. 

Within  a minute  of  the 


second  half  even  this  began  to 
appear  a fraught  exercise. 
There  seemed  no  immediate 
danger  to  Coventry  as  Shaw 
prepared  to  tap  an  overhit 
bouncing  loose  hall  back  to 
his  goalkeeper  but  the  de- 
fender mls-hit  it  with  the  out- 
side of  his  right  foot  and  that 
was  all  the  encouragement 
Wright  needed. 

Pouncing  on  the  opportu- 
nity voraciously,  Wright 
coolly  slipped  his  second  goal 
past  the  advancing  Ogrizovic. 
Two  minutes  later  Overmars, 
shaking  off  a tentative  first 
half  slipped  between  Gary 
Breen  and  Paul  Telfer  to  pres- 
ent Bergkamp  with  an  awk- 
ward chance  from  close  range 
which  his  fellow  Dutchman 
lifted  over  the  bar. 

Shortly  after  this  Petit,  who 
had  started  the  second  half 
with  his  right  thigh  ban- 
daged, gave  way  to  David 
Platt  The  former  England 
captain  Is  having  talks  with 
Middlesbrough  and  his  ap- 
pearance was  not  greeted 
with  universal  approval  by 
the  crowd. 


ib  Seaman;  Garde.  Grimandi. 
Marshall,  wimerbunv  Parlour.  Vieira.  PMH 
(Plan.  40mln);  Bergkamp.  Wrlgltl, 
Overman  (Hughes.  75). 

Ccrwewby  CH*:  Ogrttovte:  Breen,  Shaw, 
Williams.  Burrqwa;  Tollar,  McAllister. 
Soltvedt  (Boland,  07],  Sal  aka;  Dublin, 
rtwiertisr. 

K Burgs  (Tonypandy). 


David  Hopps 


NOT  in  the  mood  to 
read  this?  Well,  it’s 
been  hot  lately, 
you’re  probahly 
under  the  weather  and  have  a 
lot  on  your  mind.  It's  not  your 
feult  What  you  need  is  a per- 
sonal motivator. 

Motivators  are  the  way  for- 
ward. Soon  everyone  win  be 
able  to  afford  one,  a constant 
companion  encouraging  us  to 
make  that  phone  call,  retune 
that  video  and  explore  our 
lives  to  their  nwvirnntn  poten- 
tial. It  is  rumoured  that  in 
South  Kensington  people  are 
already  insisting  that  they 
couldn’t  live  without  one.  But 
what  if  yours  turns  out  to  be 
Michael  Atherton? 


Atherton’s  supposedlack  of 
motivational  qualities  are 
again  being  subjected  to  de- 
bate. Some  say  that  England's 
slovenly  fielding,  indisci- 
pllned  bowling  and  indis- 
criminate batting  can  be  laid 
entirety  at  the  door  of  a cap- 
tain who  felled  his  GCSE  in 
body  language. 

David  Graveney , the  chair- 
man of  selectors,  yesterday  as- 
serted that  Atherton  would  be 
his  choice  to  lead  England  in 
the  West  Indies  this  winter, 
should  he  so  desire.  It  was  an 
expression  ofloyalty  which 
wfll  briefly  motivate  thou- 
sands of  armchair  critics  into 
howls  of  protest  before  they 
plump  up  the  cushions  and 
fell  asleep  in  front  of  Corona- 
tion Street. 

We  are  obsessed  with  moti- 
vators. Every  Premiership 
goal  scored  this  season  In  the 
first  10  minutes  of  the  second 
half  will  be  attributed,  some- 
where or  other.  to  the  manag- 
er’s half-time  pep  talk. 

In  football,  motivation 
needs  to  last  a mere  90  min- 
utes, In  rugby  even  less,  but  a 
Test  match  can  span  five  six- 
hour  days.  For  Atherton,  the 
challenge  Is  more  complex. 

Wfll  Carling,  the  former 
England  rugby  union  captain, 
was  invited  to  pass  judgment 
upon  Atherton.  He  responded, 
sensibly,  that  a more  support- 
ive management  structure  in 
English  cricket  had  just  been 
introduced,  and  that  building 
confidence  was  a long  pro- 
cess.  It  was  important  to  set 
realistic  goals. 

Thrashed  in  the  past  four 
Ashes  series,  a realistic  goal 
for  England  this  summer  was 
to  compete,  to  challenge,  and 


occasionally  to  win.  It  might 
not  he  very  uplifting  but  it  is  a 
goal  that  has  been  largely 
achieved. 

That  England  Graham 
Thorpe  inchidet  > batted  so 
recklessly  in  de^tt  at  Trent 
Bridge  was  aco  a&tlve  fail- 
ure, a common  i £e  cation  of 
responsibility,  t^jthe  im- 
pending loss  of  t'an\shes  went 
the  loss  of  wflL  1 yen  base  for 
451  for  victory  be  *^3  a pa- 
thetic pretence.  ij,  c\ 

Of  course  a capt^j- ' ust  in- 
spire bis  players,  ifem^ind 
them  and  fathom  fwy  fQroods. 
But  he  also  has  th  ^wcas- 1 

expect  Test  player:  ^ut  i a 

few  things  out  for  ft  ■■ 
such  as  the  feet  tha,  prP_ 
series  is  still  sonvetltudy 
fighting  for.  B to 

Australia’s  captai. 

Taylor,  like  Athertaftuid 
the  Ashes  summer  iro  an 
slderable  pressure. 

Iwas  lucky,”  saidTayift. 
had  a good  side  to  help 

out”  *r 

Perhaps  a great  side. 
it  came  to  the  cnipch,  Atu 
lia  believed  in  STL  determ 
tkm.  Motivate  y’si ‘self,  ma~ 
no  excuses,  relijanie 
pressure.  ro  *. 

It  was  not  Tay?jUrx  doing 
when  Steve  WaL)pta,.ood  up  at 
a team  meeting  t ivingly 

explained,  as  tbertm  uifrstra- 
lian  who  had  eve-  th  MIC 
Ashes  series,  how  ^ -ma" 
wanted  to  experier-s  new 
lug again.  Jevio 

It  was  not  Taylor':,  Ra- 
guage  which  inspires  for 
Waugh  to  make  two  ct 
at  OldTrafford  when  his  ^ 
was  braised  by  the  consta  - 
jarring  of  the  bat,  or  which 
stimulated  Jason  Gillespie 
Into  a seven-wicket  return  as 
he  raced  down  the  Headingley 
hffl. 

Neither  was  it  Taylor's 
presence  which  enabled  Ian 
Healy  to  strike  the  63  runs  be- 
fore lunch  at  Trent  Bridge  on 
Sunday  which  finally  con- 
vinced England  there  was  no 
escape. 

What  produced  these  mo- 
ments were  a host  of  things: 
world-class  players  hardened 
by  a demanding  domestic  sys- 
tem, a nation  which  takes  a 
simple  and  honest  pride  in  the 
achievements  of  Its  sportsmen 
and  women,  and  a united  dress- 
ing room  which  has  learned 
the  art  of  winning  and  yearns 
never  to  let  the  feeling  go. 

FOR  England  to  match 
Australia  requires  not 
jnsta  change  of  captain, 
or  even  a change  of  sys- 
tem, however  vital  that  is,  but  a 
country  that  teaches  the  impor- 
tance of  self-motivation. 

Michael  Atherton  probably 
should  resign;  he  has  taken 
enough  flak.  Yet  the  only  Eng- 
land player  who  deserves  the 
luxury  today  of  a personal  mo- 
tivator is  Atherton  himself. 


The  film 
begins,  a 
charmingly 
kitsch  Spanish 
comedy,  all 
bright  colours 
and  silly 
accents.  It 
has  music, 
dancing,  and 
that  most 
Spanish  of 
things,  a child 
prodigy, 
Estrellrta.’ 

Dan  Glaisteron 
La  Cubana’s 
Blinded  by 
Love 
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Set  by  Paul 


Across 


1 rape  heart  geimmay  herald 
him?  (3,4,6) 

to  Murdoch  created  this 
monster  (reportedly)  (7) 

11  Rushan  empress  shot  at 
Russian,  not  American  (7) 

12  Small  duck  achieves  nft  (3) 

13  Passing  water  running 
through  Stoke  is  an 
embarrassment  when 
caught  0) 

14  Slow  down  for  a test,  say? 

<5) 

15  Study  more  stupid 
apparatus  for  liquefying 
vapours  (9) 

18  EC.  head  worried  aboutthe 
pound  being  devalued  (9) 

18  God  has  a point,  as  does 
this  (5) 

ao  She  washes  the  French  . 
Strip  (9) 


23  French  composer  with  smaH 
business,  and  at  home  (5) 

24  Kernel  of  cryptic  due 
entered  in  tabloid,  sent  back 
(?) 

28  Popular  individual 
entertained  by  hot  flower 
flirt  (7) 

28  23  across  chorale  (or 
possibly  not  a French 
composer)  (6,7) 

Down 


2 Put  a dash  In  the  pan — hey, 
ifs  fabulous  (9) 

8 Cook  badger  (5) 

4 Lump  of  metal  somewhat 
outshining  others  (5) 

5 Prepared  once  more,  and 
kept  coHecting  runs  (9) 

8 Accumulation  of  ship 
workers  In  a coaster  (9) 

7 Half  of  eleven  divided  by 
eleven  (enforced  division)  (5) 


□□□□□□  □□□□□□ 

□ n a 0 □ □ □ 

□□□□  flQDQnQOflDQ 

□ □□anno 

□ q g □ □ □ 

□□□□□□□□a  □□□□ 

„ □ □ □ 
□□HE 

b a a a n □ 
□nn-QQHE  □□□ana 

□ n n a n □ a 
nraoEGHnnsa  □□□□ 

m q □ q e n n 

□□□□□□  OQ0DQQ 
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8 Adventurous  throw 
Involving  dean  Jump  (1 3) 

9 West  Sussex  town  — 
maybe’s  great?  On  the  other 
hand. ..(4,9) 

IB  tfb  suitable  once 
incarcerated  to  perish 
inside  (9) 

18  Priest  who  absolves 

prisoner  for  withholding 

character^) 

17  Marked  exchange  of 
Sudanese  leader  with  those 
of  Zaire  and  Oman  (9) 

21  The  best  part  of  dirty 
relative  (5) 

22  No-good  loves  crack  (5) 

23  Slant  not  slanted  with 
different  head  (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 
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